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TOWARD A THEATRE FOR OUR TIME 


GEORGE H. HENRY 


I. 


The vitality and infiuence of the 
Greek theatre in its time has ever been 
a source of amazement to us all. If we 
view it in the anthropological sense, as 
an institution among other institutions 
in a culture, we note at once that it sup- 
plements the school, the temple, the 
government, the academy. It was a kind 
of adult education in a society without 
schooling for all; it inter- 
preted religion in terms of the in- 
dividual, it appraised the government, 
it humanized philosophy; above all, it 


secondary 


was able for decades to hold an audience 
broadly based among its citizens, not one 
sustained merely by an élite, an educated 
few, or a minority of theatre lovers. It 
was purgative, corrective, interpretive— 
in sum, educative. If we take the posi- 
tion of the Greek theatre in its society 
as a norm, we find few approximations 
to it in Western culture, the Elizabethan 
theatre and the Irish theatre in its brief 
Abbey moment coming, perhaps, closest 
to it. 

The theatre at its best, then, seems to 
have three elements well balanced: (1) 
its technical or production element—that 
is, the well-constructed parts, the artistic 
actor, the spectacle, the unification of 
composition, and 


movement, pacing, 


scene; (2) the drama element, the basic 


George H. Henry, of the University of Dela- 
ware, gave the above address before the annual 
Convention of the American Educational The- 
atre Association, Boston, 1957. 


subject matter, the conflict, the inter- 
pretation of life, its reality, its revelation 
of truth; (3) its educative element, its 
ability to create an audience that will 
tolerate it, and through which the the- 
atre itself can be renewed, reach univer- 
salitv, and endure as an influence. To 
Walt Whitman's 
epigram, we might say that to have great 
theatre we must have a great audience. 
The noblest drama can have little im- 
port without an audience to receive it. 
The educative aspect of the theatre in- 
volves not only the widening of a the- 
atre-going audience, but the deepening 
of it, a demand from the theatre for a 
profound revelation of the meaning of 
life. 

Whose responsibility is it to create 
such an audience? This is the education- 
al problem inherent in the idea of a 


yaraphrase famous 


theatre. 

For centuries the assumptions within 
the theatre as an institution were that by 
some chance an audience will be ready, 
that drama as an interpretation of life 
will be allowed by that audience, that 
at least some segment of society, a fash- 
ionable court, a patron, an aspiring 
bourgeoisie, an arty coterie, will support 
it. Up until recent times these assump- 
tions could, with few exceptions and in 
varying degrees, be relied on. These as- 
sumptions are no longer valid. The the- 
atre today must deliberately and con- 
sciously work at the educative function 


and no longer leave it to factors out- 
side itself, because of the changed nature 
of society in respect to technology (rapid 
change), pluralism of belief and religion, 
and our kind of democracy. The motion 
pictures of course can still rely on an 
audience, but this medium has rarely 
taken the drama and the educative ele- 
ments of theatre very seriously. The 
Little Theatre, the Community Theatre, 
the off-Broadway phenomenon, the sub- 
scription guild, and above all the College 
Theatre, are symptoms that the theatre 
can no longer leave the educational ele- 
ment to chance but must create its own 
audience—or perish before the ever- 
spawning materialism of technology, the 
increasing diminution of common values 


in our Western civilization (which 


Andre Malraux declares were already 


gone by the time of Goya), and an easy- 
going common denominator democracy. 
“Drama,” Francis Ferguson in The Idea 
of a Theatre writes, “can only flourish in 
a human-sized scene, generally accepted 
as the life of awareness of its time; and 
such a focus no longer exists.” 


Our present kind of society thus com- 
pels us to examine very closely the 
proper place of the educative element 
in the theatre. We might fruitfully 
begin by analyzing the meaning of the 
word “educational” in the name of this 
organization, The American Educational 
Theatre Association. Is the word merely 
the differentia in a definition, to dis- 
tinguish one locale from another—the 
campus theatre or, shall we say, school 
and college theatre, from the Broadway 
or commercial theatre, all the rest of it 
being about the same? Is there no dif- 
ference in kind? If this what is meant, 
then The American School and College 
Theatre would be a more appropriate 
title. Surely the Broadway theatre is 
educational, too, in the way that the 
early Progressives used the term—that 
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all “life” is education. But do we really 
mean that the school and college theatre 
are trying to be as much like the Broad- 
way theatre as possible? In some quarters 
this seems to be true. In respect to the 
first two elements of the theatre the 
Broadway Theatre does not necessarily 
need the college theatre, but, as we have 
indicated, our Western civilization today 
is such that the Broadway theatre may 
succumb to the level of the motion 
pictures, the vast tradition of the the- 
atre be anaemically continued — by 
esoteric groups, the great plays be but 
curiosities or revivals or pretentious 
gestures toward culture as they now so 
often are on our smaller campuses. 

Our point is that the kind of theatre 
that a school or college should under- 
take is different from the commercial 
theatre almost entirely in respect to the 
educational element. If the college the- 
atre can turn out finished actors ready 
for the commercial theatre and present 
productions rivaling the professional 
theatre, let it do so by all means; but 
let it keep in mind that in so doing it 
is not preserving the theatre as the kind 
of institution that permits a democracy 
to do what it must always do—evaluate 
itself. For there is no people so blindly 
self-righteous as a democratic people 
(would our people in this day of cold 
war tolerate a playwright who told it so, 
as Aristophanes told off the Athenians 
during the trying last years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war?). Nor can the college 
and school theatre, by just producing 
more plays, even good plays, save the 
commercial theatre from itself in this 
age of pluralism. 

Great art can exist only when there 
is some common base of ethics that both 
the playwright and the audience can 
use as a frame of reference; all the great 
periods of the theatre were characterized 
by a cultural unity that was so strong as 
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to tolerate the rankest forms of individu- 
alism without the break-up of society. 
The artist does not create an ethic of 
his own, for few in an audience could 
follow him that far, and he would be 
alienated from the of his 


very source 


strength 
Greeks knew the great myths and how 
the Eliza- 
bethans knew how Shakespeare’s char- 


an apprec iative audience. The 


story would end, and the 
acters would be judged. By Webster's 
day those values were already in ques- 
tion, the common base tottering, and for 
that reason ‘““The Duchess of Malfi” can- 
not make an adequate comment on life, 
and dips into terror for its own sake. 
Twenty years later came the Civil War. 
As T. S. Eliot remarked, the 
Shakespeare toward 


age of 
“moved chaos.” 
iconoclast, like Shaw, cannot 
that 


secure that we can laugh at ourselves 


Even an 


exist: except there be a_ base so 
where it hurts. How can a playwright 


be irreverent when the audience itself 
does not know where to place its rever- 
ence? In an age of genocide, socialism 
turned the 


brainwashing, Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara” 


fascism, atom bomb, and 
and “The Apple Cart” can no longer 
evoke unrestrained laughter; nor are we 
shocked as of old. 


Our then, that 
and college theatre as its unique role 
must accept the educational element as 
its special, additional task, if it is to 
strengthen or save the theatre in a 
democracy. This task the 
unwilling to 
theatre 
come to see, offers the theatre a special 
challenge: a democracy at this stage of 
its development in Western culture can 
degrade the theatre in short order or 
else the theatre, in talking instead to the 
few, may help to proletarianize the 
masses from art, and in the Toynbean 
sense of the term contribute to the 


thesis is, the school 


commercial 


theatre seems assume. 


Democracy, educational must 
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downfall of democratic civilzation it- 
self. The educational element in the- 
atre, thus, must embrace two objectives: 
(1) it must deliberately aim to create 
a wide audience, one that progressively 
expects from the theatre more and more 
penetrating insights into the nature of 
this age of transition, this age of anxiety, 
of “ad” men and ubiquitous mass media, 
both of which manufacture the values 
by which we live more than an institu- 
tion like the theatre; (2) the school and 
college theatre must have as its aim to 
use the play as a medium of self-develop- 
ment, of human growth and develop- 
ment—of assisting, that is, in the learn- 
ing process. 


Il. 


Let us now consider the first of these 
two aspects of the educative element in 
the college and school theatre, the cre- 
ation of an audience. If again we draw 
upon the great periods of the theatre to 
help us understand this problem, we are 
struck by the mutual interplay of drama 
and audience in each, that I choose to 
call the principle of immediacy. By im- 
mediacy I mean the concern of the play- 
wright for his audience and the concern 
of the audience for the thematic material 
of the play. The Greeks saw themselves 
laid bare; the play was literally written 
for the times; its universality lay in its 
present art. It was not antiquarian, 
though old themes were reinterpreted in 
light of new events; it was not cultural 
in the ornamental sense; it was not di- 
versional in the spectacle sense yet a part 
of a festival. The Elizabethan theatre 
was agog with nationalism and patriot- 
ism and with a curiosity about the newly 
discovered lands, the new depths of 
Renaissance man, the new freedom of 
unlimited power, knowledge, ambition, 
love. How obvious was this immediacy 
in the Irish theatre, with its arduous, 
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feverish attempt to create a nation and 
a racial myth! 

Today this immediacy is_ rarely 
achieved even in the professional theatre 
because of our Western pluralism, and 
it is seldom aimed for in the school and 
college theatre, with its semi-captive 
campus audience, its tendency to re- 
produce commercial successes, or give 
old masterpieces in the hope that some- 
thing nebulous called human nature will 
be unfolded to an audience that has 
been made capable somehow, some- 
where, of readily translating the symbols 
of one age into those of its own. If the 
college theatre had a philosophy of its 
own raison d’étre, it would go beyond 
the giving of productions and the train- 
ing of actors and of technical men, and 
would see it as its purpose, too, to select 
plays that are more relevant to the con- 
cerns of our present society and older 
plays with an interpretative function in 
mind that would guide the total produc- 
tion. The college theatre could take its 
cue from the commercial theatre when at 
those rare moments it has done this very 
thing. The French produced the “An- 
tigone” in Paris during the German oc- 
cupation in such a way as to make it 
highly relevant to the resistance move- 
ment, even under the eyes of the enemy. 
In the stormy ideological conflict of 
1939, Orson Wells produced “Julius 
Caesar” with the “It Can’t Happen 
Here” interpretation in mind, and elec- 
trified his audiences. 

Mr. Harold Clurman writes that the 
singular lack of too many of the plays at 
the American Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford, Connecticut, is that they have 
not first been read for a central meaning. 
The director and the actors together 
have not asked “aside from the beauti- 
ful language, the great quotes, the op- 
portunities for histrionic exercise, what 
sort of play is The Merchant?” “Good 
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theatre” is not enough to maintain an 
audience, if by audience we mean one 
that will return again and again because 
each private world has been illuminated. 

The staff of the college theatre, if it is 
to perform the educational function, 
must look beyond the fences of its own 
discipline, paradoxically, to do its own 
field the best service. It must examine 
what the social sciences are doing with 
their role-playing techniques, the clinical 
use of drama as therapy, play-acting in 
mental hygiene; it must behold the re- 
turn to the pageant to create a sense of 
community in towns that for various 
reasons had been declining, as Poston 
describes it in Small Town Renaissance. 
It must conceive of the 6,000 public 
high schools and tens of thousands of 
elementary school classrooms in a democ- 
racy as a theatre audience in the mak- 
ing. It must study ways of putting chil- 
dren’s theatre and creative dramatics 
more substantially into the curriculum; 
know what a high school dramatics 
program should look like; and how a 
school director may win community sup- 
port for better plays. 

This would entail the further consid- 
eration of why the arts in general, and 
dramatics in particular, have within the 
academic curriculum for decades re- 
ceived so relatively little attention, and 
why, too, dramatics lags behind music 
and art in our schools. Recently I was 
on a panel during which a school ad- 
ministrator said that when a mother 
came to him about her son’s only aver- 
age marks in algebra, he advised her to 
remove her son from a play so that the 
boy might have more time for algebra. 
Why didn’t the principal advise that the 
boy be removed from algebra so that he 
might do better with his part in the 
play? Why do these ingrained assump- 
tions about the inferiority of dramatics 
in school and college persist when in the 
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past the theatre has often been a source 
of cultural unity, and when today dra- 
matics might be one of the school’s lead- 
ing activities in education for citizen- 
ship? Is it due to the failure of the col- 
lege theatre to see the new demands on 
our schools? 

On the one hand, our society is 
marked by large-scale compact organi- 
zation in business and industry, and on 
the other, according to our sociologists, 
our small towns, nation-wide, are under- 
going slow community disorganization. 
Already 200 counties contain a half of 
our population. Organization for effi- 
ciency seems to be displacing the gemein- 
schaft of community living. Before 1g00 
Durkheim pointed out the tendency of 
French community life to decline under 
the influence of industrailzation, a kind 
of listlessness and uprootedness among 
the workers, which he called anomie; 
men without status or belonging, lonely 
in the freedom of urbanity, politically 
naked before the State, without a pro- 
tecting voluntary group. Following this 
lead, Erich Fromm showed how the con- 
cept of anomie, in his Escape From 
Freedom, led workers to slide into 
psuedo-forms of belonging like naziism, 
fascism, and communism. Without some 
cause larger than self, few men can ac- 
cept the burden of freedom. 

Knowing what this phenomenon of 
technology has wrought, some educators 
think of the school as a place to teach 
the discipline of freedom, the discipline 
of developing one’s talent ‘within a 
cause larger than the group itself, the 
feeling of what the psychologist Gordon 
Allport calls ego-participation, of be- 
longing vitally to the community. Demo- 
cratic citizenship, being based on a 
fundamental principle, would thus be 
saved from _ idolatrous conformity, 
groupiness, mere sociability, and sheer 
intoxicating school spirit. The problem 
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is, how to frame a school curriculum 
that will provide this kind of citizenship 
experience? 

Sports at their best (we do not mean 
here the dying-for-dear-old-Podunk sort 
of thing), the chorus, the orchestra have 
been such outlets, and also the rise of 
the community school idea wherein the 
curriculum is so conceived that pupils 
perform service activities for the com- 
munity. The curriculum problem, we 
note, beomes one of selecting activities 
at once meaningful to the pupil, some 
experience that requires considerable 
group endeavor, and is worthy enough 
and appropriate for the discipline of 
critical citizenship. The school play is 
almost a “natural” in fulfilling these 
new demands of citizenship education. I 
once counted 146 pupils directly in- 
volved in an average production in our 
school. A school is certainly not sacrific- 
ing drama to low ends when it takes 
Barrett Clark’s edition of plays on civil 
liberties as a nucleus for building a series 
of assemblies around this theme. 

There is no incompatability between 
the goals of the greatest possible artis- 
try at the maturity level of the per- 
formers and the taking on, in addition, 
the tasks which such a dedication to 
citizenship should bring. Citizenship 
comes in when the high school director 
who is aware of himself as a teacher 
rehearses the play in such a way as not 
only to bring about a unity of effect but 
also to show the pupils at every step the 
interdependence of all, players one to 
another, lightmen, scene painters, cos- 
tume-makers, stage hands, ticket sellers, 
and ushers, and the testing and unfold- 
ing of each person. In this respect, the 
commercial theatre is improvident, care- 
less, unconcerned; here the crew's ef- 
ficiency is paid for. The cast takes a bow, 
the stars advance a few steps, the audi- 
ence now applauds longer and more 


loudly. Who cares whether the sound- 
effects man learns more democracy or 
not, or whether the star is cognizant of 
his support or not, so long as all have 
followed their cues? 

The quality of the play, of course, is 
the end for which all labor, but in 
school what the play does to the partic- 
ipants is not to be taken for granted. 
Tolstoi pointed out in What /s Art? how 
the preparation for a performance that 
is designed to reveal our noblest human- 
ity may run rough shod over its cast and 
crew in most inhuman ways. It is the 
aim of citizenship education to prevent 
what actor’s equity endeavors to protect 
actors from! 

Those who contend that drama can- 
not be used as self-development and 
citizenship without losing its sovereign- 
ity as art really provide no alternative 
for a renewed theatre for our time ex- 
cept novel technical devices. All the 
great periods of theatre had larger ends 
than theatre. Even comedy in the hands 
of a Jonson or a Sheridan had the goal 
of didactic satire. 


III. 


Now for our second aspect of the edu- 
cative element. When we relate learn- 
ing theory to dramatics, we are at once 
struck by the way the play assumes major 
importance as a means of ,human de- 
velopment. There is of course no psy- 
chology; there are psychologies. Let us 
look how some of them can be related 
to drama. 

Being young and feeling inferior as 
a science, and having a fear of the 
quagmires of consciousness, psychology 
first imitated physics and chemistry, and 
thus allowed mechanical and quantita- 
tive experimental designs to direct its 
future course. It did so at a time, how- 
ever, when physics was moving into a 
field-theory causation, indeterminacy, 
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and relativity. Behaviorism and connec- 
tionism, largely over-simplifying man’s 
nature in the interest of precision, did 
not contribute much to our understand- 
ing of thinking and of our emotions. 
Yet these two psychologies did point to 
the fact that the measurement of learn- 
ing lies in the act, the conduct, as well 
as in the word, the thought. The be- 
haviorists reminded us that what we can 
do with an idea also shows whether we 
understand it. The study of literature 
was especially susceptible to accepting 
appreciation and criticism in discursive 
terms rather than in observing the ef- 
fects the literature may be creating in 
the pupil. 

At once it is obvious that according to 
this psychology drama moves vicarious 
experience along toward reality. Per- 
haps better than any of the other arts, 
dramatics can put a child or a youth in- 
side the conduct of others to perceive 
the motivation at work. Acting out be- 
comes a way of thinking through. 

The Chicago school of functionalism 
was not satisfied with the piecemeal 
stimulus-response arc of the connection- 
ists. It did not reduce all learning to 
behavior, but revealed that both the act 
(doing) and the undergoing as a con- 
sequence of the doing, had a transac- 
tional relation and the pupil's under- 
standing of that relation was what was 
meant by learning. Fact and_ theory, 
activity and ideas, body and mind, con- 
duct and evaluation, ends and means, 
art and life, were not dichotomies but 
were united in experience. Again dra- 
matics is enhanced by this learning 
theory: the pupil accepts a role or part 
in a production and must undergo what 
this part requires; he brings himself to 
the part, the part brings something to 
him; the education lies in his evaluation 
of this interaction, which results in a 
generalization about the experience. To 
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direct a play is one thing; to direct it 
with the functional theory of learning in 
mind, thus, is something more: it chal- 
lenges drama to show that acting can be 
a form of liberal education. 

One of the aspects of gestalt psychol- 
ogy is its organismic or unitary view of 
experience. The total being, it holds, is 
involved in all learning. One cannot 
train the emotions separately, the imag- 
ination independently, the hand and eye 
as merely vocational, morality as some- 
thing distinctly spiritual, the intellect 
for itself alone, without distorting re- 
ality and impairing the self. These are 
only convenient logical categories for 
communication, not psychic entities, and 
true education is so conducted as to at- 
tend to all when any one is dominant. 
We learn best all over and not with a 
single part of our being. The curriculum 
problem is one of selecting experiences 
that engage the whole child. 
arily we train one of these parts of our 
somewhere 


If tempor- 


being more emphatically, 


they must be organically brought to- 
gether in the pupil's mastery of some 
aspect of the environment, which also 
is a whole, but called variously eco- 
nomic, or political, or religious, only for 
logical analysis. 

Dramatics, which is a whole piece of 
life critically examined by being sym- 
bolically acted out, is as excellent a 
vehicle for this purpose as any subject 
in the curriculum can be made to be. 
Its subject matter cuts across all the 
fields of knowledge; it draws upon the 
intellect, upon the emotions, upon pro- 
jection of self; it aids in empathy, re- 
quires coordination, control of the body, 
flexibility of voice, poise, interpretation, 
responsibility, teamwork. The educative 
element in dramatics is so powerful that 
it needs to be used more than it is in 
general education at the college level, in 
the core curriculum of the junior high 
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school, and in the unit method in the 
elementary school. 

In the 1840's Froebel noted that play 
to the youngster is a natural form of 
self-development. It was a way a 
youngster tried himself out. Songs, stor- 
ies, games, play, were mediators between 
the child and the environment; without 
these he could not be human. George 
Mead, early American pragmatist, re- 
vealed that a self born; it is 
created. Like Ulysses a youth is part of 
all that he has met—both in imagination 
and through make-believe—a sort of per- 
sonal creative dramatics. The passage 
from the morality in Humpty-Dumpty, 
to Arabian Nights, to 
Night’s Dream,” is one only of more 


is not 


“Midsummer 


subtlety and complexity. 

Fifty years later Freud discriminated 
several parts of the self, added an un- 
conscious to it, and defined a “mechan- 
ism” by which the self tries to preserve 
its integrity, its unity. Later, under the 
influence of anthropology, this 
chology of the ego or self became con- 
cerned with the balance or latent ten- 
sion, often a conflict, between two per- 
spectives: (a) an immanent, unique, 
existential self-awareness that has the 
capacity of direct perception of objects, 
ever striving for self-determination, or 
more recently as stated by Maselow, 
self-actualization, popularly often refer- 
red to as “being oneself”; (b) a world of 
others (class, race, family, nation, uni- 
verse, God) of shared symbols, standards, 
concepts arranged theoretically, which 
serve as a frame of reference or anchor- 
age as the ego reforms itself in this 
world of change and “by means of which 
he makes judgments that affect him .. .” 

In general, does not this mean a shift 
in psychology from the machine-as-model 
to drama-as-model in our explanation of 
human nature? This conceives life as a 
series of roles, rituals to perform, ges- 


psy- 
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tures to symbolize meanings, masks to 
don and doff, the enactment of expected 
parts. Of course, playwrights have used 
this theme again and again, as in “Peer 
Gynt,” and “Strange Interlude”; and in 
such dramatic devices as the soliloquy 
and the chorus. 

No wonder, then, that the acting out 
of the roles of others is being used in 
inter-group relations; the rise of psycho- 
and socio-drama and of creative dramat- 
ics signifies how well dramatics can in- 
terpret a person to himself. A. F. Watts 
writes, in his The Language and Mental 
Development of Children, “dramatic 
work, including miming and improvis- 
ing, gives children the opportunity of 
trying on a variety of personality masks.” 
And in The Education of the Poetic 
Spirit, Marjorie Hourd states “Dramati- 
zation is at once the means by which he 
ventures out into the characters and lives 
of others and the means by which he 
draws these back as symbols into the 
person of himself.” 

Ever since Rousseau in the 1760's 
there has been a constant search for some 
genetic principle of human growth from 
birth to maturity by which to guide the 
pupil’s learning. Rousseau’s stages were 
too arbitrary; and one by one, other 
views like the strategraphical, the re- 
capitulation theory, the cultural epoch 
theory passed away, leaving faint traces 
of themselves. Others sought for less 
precise phases called rhythms of growth, 
like Pestalozzi’s concrete to abstract, 
simple to complex; or Whitehead’s 
rhythms of romance, precision, and gen- 
eralization, which he tries to turn into 
a kind of method. Both Piaget and 
Spearman have suggested growth pat- 
terns in morality and in thinking re- 
spectively, and others have traced physi- 
cal growth pattern for height and weight, 
or charted “spurts.” But experimental 
research points to the fact that the child 
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has all the elements of adult living in 
various degrees, and does not grow by 
clear-cut stages. 

Yet development is not devoid of con- 
flicts, stresses, ambivalence, for these are 
the healthy human condition, and these 
the arts, such as dramatics, must ever 
try to resolve but cannot eliminate. 
These become tasks to be faced as con- 
ditions of growth. MHavighurst  en- 
deavored to delineate the necessary tasks 
for adolescence, any failure in one of 
them being a handicap for living in the 
next period—say, in this case, as a young 
married adult: coming to terms with 
one’s own body, gradual independence of 
the home, ease in boy-girl relations, a 
search for a philosophy of life. In high 
school all these could be aired by the 
appropriate reading and acting of plays. 
Whenever courses in dramatics become 
more widespread in our schools, one 
hopes that the same academic mistakes 
are not made all over again, that a 
history of drama will not be introduced 
first, with all its names and periods and 
dates; or that the course will not come 
to be a dumping ground for slow learn- 
ers who dabble in paint and nail flats 
together, a kind of second-rate vocational 
course. Rather, the course, by the proper 
treatment of plays, could be a way of 
helping adolescents understand the tasks 
they face every day and work at in every 
spare moment, including the day-dreams 
smuggled in at class time. In a unit on 
family life, one teacher brought Rachael 
Crothers’ “Mary the Third” and Harry 
Delf's “The Family Upstairs” together 
to point up some issues preliminary to 
the more subtle “The Doll’s House.” 

In sum, the two most important 
aspects of human growth from cradle to 


the grave are, first, the need to see 


meaningful threads in the multiplicity 
of events and sensations that assail us 
repeatedly, and, second, the need to feel 
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continuity as we change. From childhood 
through adolescence experiences come 
flooding in from all sides in bewildering 
array. The temptation is to fill the child 
up with experiences at the neglect of 
helping him put some order into them. 
Also, because a youth is changing faster 
that at any other time of his life, he must 
ever feel the continuity of his growth, 
which includes a need, according to 
Hourd, “to go back and secure his past 
experience through identification, dram- 
atization and symbolisms”’; and a “need 
to experiment and go forward in antici- 
pating thought.” And this can be “‘satis- 
fied in the dramatic play of the infant, 
in the young child’s dramatization of 
epic material, and in adolescent phan- 
tasy and imagination.” The whole con- 
tinuum of drama from creative dra- 
matics of the primary school to dramatic 
criticism at college should conceive of 
drama as a means to these two ends. As 
Marjorie Hourd sums up, “it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that psychology 
and aesthetics are dealing with the same 
values.” 

Drama stands ready to serve all 
maturity levels and all kinds of pupils, 
not just the talented and the gifted. 
Dramatics is a way of making concrete 
the ideas that would often be hopelessly 
abstract or remote, and thus can appeal 
to youth who would find these same con- 
cepts print for them. 
“There are a good many children,” 
writes Suzanne Langer, in Philosophy in 
a New Key, “who... have within them a 
way of apprehending the world aestheti- 
cally though they may be quite incap- 
able of putting this into words; but 
. dramatic action 


too much 


when it is put into . 
by themselves or their fellows, they 
recognize it for what it is—aesthetic 
experience.” 

E. R. Jaensch might be used to sum 
up all this for us when he writes in his 
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Eidetic Imagery, “. . . the closest parallel 
to the structure of personality of the 
child is not the mental structure of the 
logician, but that of the artist.” 


If society ever believed this, there 
would be a revolution in education. 
Jaensch’s statement digs deeply into the 
nature of our times and cannot be 
treated fully here except to quote North- 
rop in The Meeting of the East and 
West; “[the West] has tended to turn 
the equally primary, real, and basic 
aesthetic component into a mere appear- 
ance and a mere handmaid. . . My 
belief is that there can be no genuine 
idea of a theatre until the aesthetic com- 
ponent becomes the principle means of 
all public education. To restore this 
aesthetic component to all education is 
the challenge to the educational theatre. 


To work out an idea of a theatre ap- 
propriate for our time should be the 
supreme concern of educational theatre, 
one obviously different that of 
Sophocles’, of Shakespeare’s, of Gold- 
smith’s, or Synge’s time. The commercial 
theatre cannot be depended upon to do 
this. And this implies that the education 
element is the key to the creation of a 


from 


theatre for our age. 

Two fortunate circumstances, we have 
pointed out, are at hand to help edu- 
cational theatre build a theatre for our 
time—six thousand high schools and a 
thousand colleges await leadership from 
this Association; and all psychologies— 
science if vou please—now endorse 
dramatics far beyond the ancient claims 
of humanism. Will educational theatre 
be so ingrained and conventional as not 
to perceive these potentials lying before 
it? Ironically, will the educational the- 
atre fail to learn from the tragic themes 
it presents across the footlights nightly? 
It has happened before: the church can 
get in the way of religion (“Shadow and 
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Substance”) the school in the way of stant search for dramatic conflict that 
education (“The Male Animal’), law in) may help clarify our present human 
the way of justice (“The Silver Box”). condition, and, above all, a vision of 
; The educational theatre can save itself dramatics as a normal, natural means of 
from this high tragedy in this age of education for all, from elementary school 
| genocide, H-bomb, and brainwashing if through college and community, having 
it works hard to include in the idea of a as its goal, stated in the psychological 
theatre for our time a revival of the idiom of the day, “the health of the 
aesthetic throughout our society, a con- soul.” 


The Transformation of Art 


The Pleasures of these Secondary Views of the Imagination, are of a 
wider and more universal Nature than those it has when joined with Sight; for 
not only what is Great, Strange or Beautiful, but any Thing that is Disagreeable 
when look’d upon, pleases us in an apt Description. Here, therefore, we must 
enquire after a new Principle of Pleasure, which is nothing else but the Action 
of the Mind, which compares the Ideas that arise from Words, with the Ideas 
that arise from Objects themselves; and why this Operation of the Mind is 
attended with so much Pleasure, we have before considered. For this Reason 
therefore, the Description of a Dunghill is pleasing to the Imagination, if the 
Image be represented to our Minds by suitable Expressions; tho’ perhaps, this 
may be more properly called the Pleasure of the Understanding than of the 
Fancy, because we are not so much delighted with the Image that is contained 
in the Description, as with the Aptness of the Description to excite the Image.— 
Joseph Addison, Spectator Papers, No. 418. 


SOME QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
SUCCESSFUL ACTRESS 


GARFF B. WILSON 


Of perennial interest to those who 
love and serve the theatre is the ques- 
tion: What are the qualifications for suc- 
cess in acting? No more vital question 
than this can be asked by the director 
or producer, by the professional talent 
scout, by the teacher of acting, and by 
the thousands of young people who, 
each year, feverishly analyze their quali- 
fications for a successful career on the 
stage. 

The question has received many an- 
swers from many people in many ages, 
but never a final or a conclusive answer. 
Every time a seemingly workable list 
of qualifications for success is drawn up, 
exceptional performers appear who ig- 
nore the requirements and yet reach 
stardom, or a changed style of plavs 
and acting alters the nature or impor- 
tance of the qualifications, or the public 
taste shifts to a demand for somewhat 
different traits and qualities. Thus it 
is never untimely and always challeng- 
ing to return to the original question, 
and even more challenging to ask a var- 
iant of that question: Are there basic 
qualifications for success in acting which 
do not change with time or place or 
the vagaries of the public taste? 

Recently I have been analyzing the 
careers of the foremost actresses of the 
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American stage from Mary Ann Duff, 
who made her American debut in 1810, 
to Minnie Maddern Fiske, who played 
her final role in 1931. After a careful 
of the successes and failures of 
these great women of the stage, I have 
realized that certain conclusions can be 
drawn about the reasons of their suc- 
cess or failure, and thus certain generali- 
zations can be made about some of the 
necessary qualifications of the success- 
ful actress of the 19th century. These 
conclusions, inductively reached after 
an examination of sixteen case histories, 


survey 


are, I believe, instructive and revealing. 
They confirm certain beliefs long held 
by thoughtful students of the theatre, 
and they reveal certain new insights into 
the perennial question of what are the 
reasons for success or failure in the pro- 
fession of acting. 

Before analyzing the qualifications 
which brought wealth and fame to the 
sixteen actresses of my study, it is ne- 
cessary to introduce them briefly by 
outlining the four different schools or 
stvles of acting to which they can be as- 
signed. The school of acting to which 
a performer subscribes, that is, the style 
of acting which he practices, seems to 
of these schools of 
acting and the varving styles and careers of 
these sixteen actresses, see my forthcoming 
monograph entitled An Analysis of the Schools 


of Acting Exemplified in the Art of the Fore- 
most Actresses of the American Stage. 


1For a detailed study 
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effect his qualifications for success and, 
in some degree, seems to determine the 
limits of his achievement. 

The first of these schools, which may 
be termed the classic school, is distin- 
guished by these characteristics: the 
varied and thorough training of its 
members, their mastery of the tech- 
niques of speech and movement, their 
ability to identify themselves with a dra- 
matic character and to give a consistent 
and unified delineation of the character, 
their preference for roles of high serious- 
ness, and the versatility and power 
which they displayed in their acting. To 
this school belongs the art of Mary Ann 
Duff (1794-1857), Charlotte Cushman 
(1816-1876), Mary Anderson (1859-1940), 
Helena Modjeska (1840-1909), and Fan- 
ny Janauschek (1830-1904).? 

The second school of acting recogniz- 
able in the art of certain American ac- 
tresses is the school of emotionalism. Al- 
though this school shares some traits 
with the classic school, it is distinguished 
by three particular characteristics. First, 
the actress of this school actually exper- 
iences the feelings and passions of her 
roles and surrenders herself to these 
emotions. Second, she cultivates a lush, 
overt display of the passions she is feel- 
ing so that her performance is marked 
by sobs, tears, screams, shudders, and 
all manner of physical manifestations. 
Third, in surrendering to emotion, the 
actress of this school eschews the dis- 
cipiine of control and technique and 
thus her elocution, gestures, movement, 
and performance of stage business are 
likely to be impromptu, unstudied, and 


2In my list of foremost American actresses 
I have included the outstanding performers 
who were either American by birth or American 
by adoption. Thus, Mary Ann Duff, Helena 
Modjeska, and Fanny Janauschek are included 
as American actresses because, although they 
were foreign born, they eventually made their 
homes and careers in the United States and are 
identified with the theatrical history of this 
country. 
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haphazard. To this school of acting can 
be assigned the style of six colorful ac- 
tresses: Anna Cora Mowatt (1819-1870), 
Laura Keene (c. 1826-1873), Matilda 
Heron (1830-1877), Clara Morris (1848- 
1925), Fanny Davenport (1850-1898), 
and Mrs. Leslie Carter (1862-1937). 

A third important school of acting 
may be called the personality school be- 
cause its outstanding characteristic is 
the appeal of the personality of the in- 
dividual actress. The performer of this 
school, usually a woman of outstanding 
charm and appearance and generally 
competent in the techniques of the stage, 
substitutes her own personality for that 
of the dramatic character or portrays 
only characters which exactly fit her own 
individuality, In either case, the basic 
appeal of the acting is centered in the 
individual charm of the player. The 
women who succeeded greatly in this 
school are Maude Adams (1872-1953), 
Julia Marlowe (1866-1950), Viola Allen 
(1869-1948), and Ada Rehan (1860-1916). 


The final school of acting, of which I 
shall consider only one actress, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske (1865-1932), as a repre- 
sentative and prototype, is the modern 
school—a school which may be iden- 
tified by emphasis on _ psychological 
truthfulness, concentration inner 
feeling with repressed external action, 
cultivation of a simple, true-to-contem- 
porary-life manner of moving and speak- 
ing, and fidelity to the design of the 
play with all performers and stage effects 
subordinate to the overall purpose of 
the dramatist. 


What were the basic qualifications 
which, despite varying styles of acting, 
brought outstanding success to these 
sixteen actresses? What were the lim- 
itations which caused the careers of 
some of them to decline and wither after 
they had apparently reached the top in 
their profession? And how does the style 
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of acting affect the qualifications neces- 
sary for success? 

The physical endowments of an ac- 
tress are the first qualifications to ex- 
amine, for nature supplies an actress 
with a particular body, face, and voice, 
and on these basic endowments she 
must build her art. Nature also sets 
limits to the amount of development or 
disguise which can be imposed upon the 
basic endowments. Must an actress have 
a beautiful face and figure in order to 
succeed? The answer seems to be—no. 
Beauty is not necessary, but expressive- 
ness of face and grace or dexterity of 
figure are essential. To be sure, some 
of the outstanding women of the Amer- 
ican stage were considered 
beautiful. Mary Ann Duff was praised 
for her lovely face and for her figure “of 
the most perfect symmetry.”* Mary An- 
derson was called a woman of “sump- 
tuous physical beauty,”’* and Fanny Dav- 
enport was described as “a voluptuous 


unusually 


beauty having regular features, a 
fair complexion, golden hair, sparkling 
hazel eves... Other leading actresses 
who were praised for their good looks 
were Helena Modjeska, Laura Keene, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, of the 
women of the personality school. 

On the other hand, the actress who 
is often rated as the greatest of them all, 
Charlotte Cushman, had “a plain and 
unattractive face’’® and an ordinary fig- 
ure. Fanny Janauscheck, also, was far 
from beautiful. She was short and stout 
strong, somewhat forbidding 
countenance. Clara Morris, the most 
successful of the emotionalistic actress- 
es, was never credited with beauty; in 
fact, she was sometimes described as be- 


and most 


with a 
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5 William Winter, Vagrant Memories (New 
York, 1915), p. 229. 

6 Spirit of the Times, New York, November 
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ing stout and ugly.? Minnie Maddern 
Fiske, the outstanding representative of 
the modern school, was praised for her 
elfin charm as a child actress, but was 
never cited for physical beauty as a 
mature performer. However, all of these 
actresses who lacked handsome faces or 
figures were notable for the expressive- 
ness of their features and the eloquence 
of their movements. Clara Morris, for 
example, was praised in these words: 
“. .. the effect produced by the endless 
waves of expression that sweep over her 
face, variable as the shadows made by 
the light, quivering aspen, is one that 
the most gorgeous beauty would fail to 
create.”"* Some of Fanny Janauschek’s 
most powerful effects were produced by 
her expressive face and eyes. Otis Skin- 
ner, who once acted Seyton to Janaus- 
chek’s Lady Macbeth, recounts that 
when she turned on him in an early 
scene of the play and opened her eves 
wide, “it was the unmasking of a bat- 
tery” and it gave him “‘a distinct electric 
shock.”® John R. Towse recalls that one 
of the finest strokes of Janauschek’s act- 
ing in the banquet scene of Macbeth was 
her shielding the face of her husband 
from his own terrible visions “while she 
turned upon the audience a face blood- 
less, drawn, and lined with despairing 
pity.”2° Other critics record that her 
gestures and movements were as el- 
oquent as her play of facial expression. 
Similar examples from the records left 
by the other successful actresses can be 
cited to show that expressiveness of face 
and physique is far more important than 
physical beautvy—useful as that may be 
when combined with other qualifica- 
tions. 


7 Spirit of the Times, New York, November 
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More essential to the success of an 
actress is her voice and the way she 
uses it. All of the foremost women of 
the American stage, with possibly one or 
two exceptions, were endowed with 
voices of exceptional quality, varied 
range, and unusual strength. Mrs. Duff's 
voice could stir the emotions of pity 
and tenderness so powerfully that it was 
described as “soul subduing.’ Charlotte 
Cushman could vary her quality from 
pure, ringing, elastic tones to a husky, 
hollow quality, and her superb control 
of her voice enabled her “to break it 
with age, to thicken it with the choking 
sensation of death, to loosen it in the 
cry of agony, to repress it in the hollow 
murmur of despair.”*t Mary Anderson’s 
rich contralto was one of her primary 
assets; Anna Cora Mowatt and Laura 
Keene were noted for rich, appealing 
tones; Mrs. Leslie Carter’s voice “vi- 
brated with musical sweetness,” accord- 
ing to David Belasco,’? while all the 
ladies of the personality school were 
praised not only for the pleasing quality 
of their tones but for the clarity and 
grace of their elocution. For example, 
George Bernard Shaw said that Ada 
Rehan’s treatment of Shakespearean 
verse was outstanding. “She gives us 
beauty of tone,” writes Shaw, “grace of 
measure, delicacy of articulation: in 
short, all the technical qualities of verse 
music. 

The only two outstanding actresses 
who might be exceptions to the conclu- 
sion that beauty of voice and elocution 
are essential to success are Clara Morris 
and Minnie Maddern Fiske—and each 
requires a note of comment. Mrs. Fiske 


11 Adam Badeau, “Charlotte Cushman,” in 
Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton, 
Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States—Macready and Forrest and Their 
Contemporaries (New York, 1886), pp. 146-147. 

12 See obituary notice in Newsweek, X (Nov- 
ember 22, 1937), 6. 

13 George Bernard Shaw, Dramatic Opinions 
and Essays (New York, 1906), I, 173-174. 
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irritated many listeners with her staccato 
tones, clipped enunciation, and rapid 
tempo—and yet the critic, Alfred Ayres, 
who admired fine speaking above all 
other qualifications, said that Mrs. 
Fiske’s elocution was her chief asset and 
won her foremost rank among American 
actresses,** while Franklin P. Adams, 
after noting the criticisms of Mrs. Fiske’s 
voice, added the tribute: 


And yet no voice—I am sincere— 
Exists that I prefer to hear.15 


The case of Clara Morris is somewhat 
different. It was generally agreed that 
her voice was ordinary and her elocu- 
tion was faulty, and yet the magnetism 
of her personality and the emotional ap- 
peal of her roles were such as to win 
her success for many years despite her 
voice and delivery. However, it is signifi- 
cant that when her youth and mag- 
netism declined, and when the public 
grew tired of the emotionalistic plays in 
which she appeared, Miss Morris’s ord- 
inary voice and careless elocution were 
sharply criticized, along with othei 
weaknesses, and she sank into disfavor. 
Evidently her other qualifications as an 
actress were not sufficiently strong to 
overcome the handicap of a poor voice 
and faulty delivery. 

Nature endows an actress with phys- 
ical and vocal gifts which, when ade- 
quate and rightly used, are essential fac- 
tors in her success. Nature also endows 
the actress with intellectual gifts and 
these, too, must measure up to certain 
standards. The necessary mental endow- 
ments seem to be (1) general intelligence, 
enabling an actress to comprehend ideas, 
understand relationships, and memorize 
written material, and (2) imagination, 
enabling the actress to form mental im- 
ages of objects not present to the senses. 


14 See his comments in the New York Mirror 
for June 4, 1898. 

15 Archie Binns, Mrs. Fiske and the American 
Theatre (New York, 1955), p. 228. 
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General intelligence and imagination 
are not to be confused with formal edu- 
many successful players 
never attended school or college—and 
neither are they found in equal strength 
in all performers. And yet all the great 
women of the American stage, so far 
as the evidence reveals, had genuine 
capacity for grasping concepts and ideas, 


cation—for 


for perceiving relationships, for analyz- 
ing scripts, and for synthesizing sepa- 
rate elements into new ideas and con- 
Mrs. Fiske for her 
intellectual approach to her roles. Lewis 
Strang said of her: “She goes directly to 
the all vital 
enduring achievement—the infinite pow- 
er of mind. Mentally she comprehends 
... the full scope of the drama, and the 
fact that she does comprehend so much 
makes possible the conviction, the pos- 


cepts. was noted 


source of action and all 


itive appeal, the truth, and the sugges- 
tive power manifest in her acting.’*® 
Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, 
and Helena Modjeska were all noted for 
the careful and exacting study they 
gave their roles—study which resulted in 
the enrichment of the plays in which 
they appeared. Anna Cora Mowatt and 
Laura Keene demonstrated unusual in- 
telligence in a variety of different ways. 
For example, when Mrs. Mowatt was 
seventeen she published an epic poem, 
and by the time she was twenty-five she 
had written a life of Goethe, books on 
housekeeping, cookery, embroidery, eti- 
quette, and marriage, and she had also 
produced her famous comedy Fashion. 
Laura Keene demonstrated intelligence 
and versatility in the management of 
her own theatre where, besides directing 
the plays and acting the leading roles, 
she designed scenery, made costumes, 
trained actors, and wrote and adapted 
scripts. When her theatrical career de- 
clined, she gave lectures on aesthetics 


16 Lewis Strang, Players and Plays of the Last 
Quarter Century (Boston, 1903). II, 297-298. 


and edited a magazine devoted to the 
fine arts. Even Clara Morris, whose ap- 
proach to acting was instinctive and 
intuitive, displayed keen intelligence in 
her power to observe traits and pecul- 
iarities in the people around her and to 
incorporate these in her acting. She was 
the author of three volumes of 
stage reminiscences innumerable 
articles for magazines and the Sunday 
supplements. There can be little ques- 
tion but that a close correlation exists 
between success on the stage and a lib- 
eral endowment of intelligence and 
imagination. 

Equally important, and in many re- 
spects even more important to success 
in acting, is the endowment known as 
sensibility. This quality, sometimes 
termed sensitivity, is the capacity to re- 
spond to emotion or feeling as distin- 
guished from intellect or will. It is sus- 
ceptibility to impressions, pleasurable 
or painful; an acuteness of feeling which 
enables a performer to experience emo- 
tion and respond to it. Without sensi- 
bility, no actress can identify herself 
with the feelings of the character she is 


also 
and 


portraying or with the varying moods 
and tensions of the drama in which she 


is appearing. And without emotional 
responsiveness in herself, no actress can 
expect to project effectively those “‘ex- 
ternal symbols” which will create emo- 
tion in her audience. 

The great women of the American 
stage all possessed an abundant endow- 
ment of sensibility. In fact, the actress- 
es of the emotionalistic school made it 
the sine qua non of their acting. They 
let their sensibility sweep them into lush 
displays of emotional pyrotechnics, and 
this was the key to their appeal. Clara 
Morris, the greatest of the emotionalis- 
tic performers, could break into tears 
merely by recalling a sad poem or story. 
Mrs. Leslie Carter could so identify her- 
self with her heroines that she could 
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create hysteria in both herself and her 
audiences. The same can be said for 
Matilda Heron, Fanny Davenport, and 
the other actresses of the emotionalistic 
school. However, it should be noted that 
this kind of sensibility-run-rampant car- 
ries its own penalty. The actresses who 
rely on it evidently do not develop other 
capacities necessary for continued suc- 
cess. As they grow old and lose their 
physical appeal and as their ability to 
surrender to emotion diminishes, the 
public tires of them and they sink into 
obscurity. This was the fate of Laura 
Keene, Matilda Heron, Clara Morris, 
and Mrs. Leslie Carter. 


The sensibility of such actresses as 
Charlotte Cushman, Helena Modjeska, 
and Minnie Maddern Fiske was utilized 
in quite a different way. These women 
used their emotional acuteness to under- 
stand the varying moods of their her- 
oines and to identify themselves with 
these moods. They then shaped and dis- 
ciplined the external responses or svm- 
bols so that these had the “grace and 
proportion” needed to effect an audi- 
ence “aesthetically,” as George Henry 
Lewes says.1* In the reviews of their act- 
ing, repeated reference can be found to 
their capacity for responding to impres- 
sions and for successfully and artistically 
projecting these responses to an audi- 
ence. None of the outstanding women of 
the stage appear to have lacked this en- 
dowment—although some of them failed 
to shape it into an artistic tool which 
was permanently useful. 


Another quality which seems to have 
been shared by all the great actresses of 
the American stage is that baffling and 
wonderful attribute called charm or 
magnetism. This quality is baffling be- 
cause it is impossible to explain; it is 
wonderful because it is instantly rec- 


17 George Henry Lewes, On Actors and the 
Art of Acting (New York, 1878), p. 91. 
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ognizable and contributes enormously to 
the success of a player. 

If one tries to analyze the ingredients 
of charm or magnetism, he can list cer- 
tain elements which often form a part of 
the total effect, such as beauty of face, 
grace of figure, timbre of voice, piquancy 
of expression, eloquence of movement, 
attraction of mannerisms, etc. And yet 
when all the specific characteristics of an 
actress with charm are set down, they 
fail to add up to the overall fascination 
of the individual. The total seems to be 
greater than the sum of the parts. There 
is always a mysterious additional fac- 
tor—perhaps a new element produced 
by a synthesis of all the recognizable 
factors—which escapes analysis. One is 
reminded that the word charm orig- 
inally referred to the chanting or recit- 
ing of a verse supposed to have occult 
powers, hence the word is associated 
with magic and enchantment. In. trving 
to explain the fascination exercised by 
any actress with charm, one is tempted 
to declare that there is indeed an el- 
ement of magic or enchantment which 
cannot, as yet, be explained logically or 
scientifically.?§ 

The great actresses of the American 
stage who possessed phvsical beauty were 
always praised for face and figure, but 
the praise never ceased there. Inevitably 
the critics and the public mentioned the 
additional factor of charm, or tempera- 
ment, or magnetism, or some other qual- 
ity which they found hard to describe. 
William Winter, for example, praised 
Mary Anderson’s “sumptuous physical 
beauty” and listed her unusual endow- 
ments of mind and body, but he ended 


18] am told that in Germany, prior to the 
Second World War, certain scientists at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute were attempting to 
measure and compare the brain waves of suc- 
cessful actors to those of non-actors, and also 
were trying to compute an actor’s output of 
brain waves during a performance and at other 
times. So far, I have been unable to confirm 
these experiments or learn more about them. 
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by commending a special quality which 
he describes as “the temperament of 
genius . . . to impart to the whole artis- 
tic structure the thrill of spiritual real- 
ity.""® G.C.D. Odell, in commenting on 
the career of Laura Keene, praised her 
for “her beauty,” “her air of breeding,” 
as well as for other qualifications, and 
then he adds, “She had temperament 
and magnetism, finally, the last essen- 
tial of high success.”*° The critics, in 
struggling to describe the bases of Ada 
Rehan’s appeal (in her 
youth and beauty) sometimes called her 
magnetic, sometimes bewitching, and 
sometimes resorted to the statement that 
she displayed “‘tantalizing, 
feminine caprice.’*? Helena Modjeska’s 
charm also delighted but baffled her ad- 
mirers. Walter Prichard Eaton character- 
ived it as “an indefinable atmosphere of 
poetic elevation. Jeanette Gilder 
called it a “charm so subtle, that we 
can find nothing to criticize,’’2* 
Otis Skinner said, “I know no better 
way to describe her Camille than to say 
it had fragrance.”?* 


addition to 


delicious 


990 


while 


The hard-to-define but recognizable 
quality of charm or magnetism was by 
no means confined to the actresses who 
were physically beautiful. Often the ord- 
inary looking women were even more 
abundantly endowed with it. Maude 
Adams, for example, was merely “a little 
home-like woman, with gentle intimate 


18 Winter, Shadows of the Stage, p. 102. 

20G. C. D. Odell, Some Theatrical Stock 
Companies of New York (An essay issued by 
The Brander Matthews Dramatic Museum, 
Columbia University, to accompany its ex- 
hibition of Two Centuries of the New York 
Theatre, March-October, 1951), p. 2 

21 William Winter, Ada Rehan 
and London, 1891-1898), p. 45. 

22 Walter Prichard Eaton, “Helena Modjeska,” 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1934), XIII, 73. 

23 Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton, 
4ctors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States—The Present Time (New York, 
1886), p. 204. 

24 Skinner, Footlights and Spotlights, p. 200. 
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graces, a fanciful elfin humor, retiring, 
shy, and unworldly”*> and yet she cast 
a spell which won her adoration from 
coast to coast and attracted thousands 
of spectators who never visited a theatre 
except when she performed. In her 
prime, Clara Morris, who was never 
noted for beauty or grace, could exert 
a magnetism which sometimes amounted 
to actual hypnosis. Her fellow plavers 
were often moved to tears in scenes 
they had played with her many times; 
women in her audiences often fainted 
or became hysterial when she looked 
them in the eye and delivered her lines, 
and yet no one could explain this un- 
usual magnetism. In 1885, “Nym 
Crinkle” (the dramatic critic, A. C. 
Wheeler) wrote: “I give it up . . . how 
she can play upon all sensibilities and 
sweep as with supernatural fingers the 
whole gamut of emotions passes critical 
knowledge.”?® Charlotte Cushman also 
possessed this power. Her homely face 
and figure did not diminish it. In com- 
menting on it, Kate Reignolds, a fellow 
player, said that Cushman did not woo 
her audiences, she “seized upon them,” 
and Lewis Strang writes: “As regards the 
potent spell of her personality, there 
can be no dispute, for scarcely a critic 
writes of her in cold blood and with 
satisfactory analysis.”?7 

Many other examples could be cited 
to show the power and importance of 
personal magnetism or charm. It is suf- 
ficient to note that the great women 
of the American stage all possessed this 
quality in some measure, and although 
it is impossible to explain it satisfac- 
torily or to say how it can be acquired, 
magnetic charm seems to be a potent 
factor in success on the stage. 


25 David Grav, “Maude Adams A Public In- 
fluence,” Hampton’s Magazine, XXVI_ (June, 
1911), 725. 

26 New York World, September 25, 1885. 

27 Strang, Players and Plays, II, 98. 


Another endowment possessed by the 
greatest American actresses can be 
termed tragic intensity or power. This 
is the ability to liberate and coordinate 
physical strength, vocal power, and emo- 
tional output so that great moments are 
filled greatly. Such power requires all 
the attributes I have mentioned previ- 
ously: expressive face and body, strong 
and flexible voice, vivid imagination, 
keen sensibility, and magnetic charm. 
These endowments must be unusually 
strong and, in addition, the actress who 
possesses them must be able to liberate 
them fully and yet must coordinate and 
control them so artfully that the result 
is blazing conviction and truth rather 
than noise and bombast. The basis of 
Charlotte Cushman’s greatness was this 
tragic intensity. William Winter said of 
her, “. .. whenever the occasion arrived 
for liberated power, passionate feeling, 
poetic significance, dramatic effect, she 
rose to that occasion and made it 
superb.”*5 Mary Ann Duff developed 
this power and through it won the title 
of “the American Siddons.” Fanny Jan- 
auschek, like Cushman, achieved great- 
ness in the heroic, tragic roles demand- 
ing strength and intensity. Helena Mod- 
jeska, more famous for poetic heroines 
like Viola and Rosalind, could rise to 
great moments and fill them convinc- 
ingly. Clara Morris, Matilda Heron, and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, in the anguished 
roles of domestic melodrama, could also 
meet the emotional crises required of 
them, although these crises never de- 
manded the poetic truth and intensity of 
a Queen Katherine or a Lady Macbeth. 
Other of America’s most successful act- 
resses, like Julia Marlowe and Mrs. 
Fiske, could occasionally show flashes of 
tragic intensity, while still others—like 
Maude Adams and Ada Rehan—lacked 


23 William Winter, Other Days (New York, 
1908), p. 156. 
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the requisite power and so generally 
avoided roles which required it. When, 
for example, Maude Adams attempted 
the part of Juliet, William Winter, who 
thoroughly appreciated her personality 
and charm, declared that she presented 
“A balcony scene without passion, a part- 
ing scene without delirium of grief, and 
a potion scene without power.”?* 

The qualifications I have thus far 
pointed out are, in general, the gifts of 
nature (although at several points I have 
mentioned qualifications, such as fine 
elocution, which are the result of cul- 
tivation and training). There remains 
the question—how much training is 
necessary for success in acting? Are care- 
ful cultivation and thorough apprentice- 
ship essential to success, or can natural 
gifts alone, if sufficiently lavish, carry an 
actress to the heights? An answer to 
these questions will be suggested by a 
survey of the youthfulness of the sixteen 
foremost American actresses when they 
made their first appearances on the stage, 
and by a study of the apprenticeship 
which each of them served before they 
reached stardom. 

The earliest debut of any of these 
actresses, in point of age, was that of 
Maude Adams—who was carried on the 
stage at the age of nine months; the lat- 
est debut was that of Mrs. Leslie Carter 
who did not appear on the stage until 
she was twenty-eight (after her divorce 
from the wealthy Mr. Carter forced her 
to earn her own living). The average age 
of the sixteen actresses when they made 
their first appearance was fifteen. Four 
of them were child stars: Maude Adams, 
after her debut at nine months, made a 
hit at the age of five; Mrs. Fiske played 
her first Shakespearean role at the age 
of three; Fanny Davenport spoke her 
first lines at the age of six and played an 
adult role before she was twelve; Julia 


29 New York Tribune, May gq, 1899. 
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Marlowe was performing in musicals 
and Shakespearean plays at the age of 
eleven. All of these actresses performed 
continuously, in a great variety of parts, 
from the time of their debuts until they 
reached such prominence that they could 
choose their own roles. 

The women who belong to the classic 
school all began at an early age and, 
with the exception of Mary Anderson, 
all of them underwent the rigorous 
training of the old stock and repertory 
companies. Modjeska and Janauschek 
served their apprenticeship in Europe 
and profited by the strict discipline of 
the continental theatre. Mary Ann Duff 
and Charlotte Cushman acted all kinds 
of roles from farce to high tragedy be- 
fore they emerged as queens of the seri- 
ous drama. Mary Anderson alone began 
as a star, after a training which was 
largely self administered. But, although 
she achieved great popularity in a 
limited number of roles, she was alwavs 
handicapped by lack of training and ex- 
perience and, as John R. Towse savs, 
she never became a “great actress or a 
great artist.”"°° At one point in her career 
she confessed that “. .. most of my work 
was, to me, sadly immature and inartis- 
tic, and I felt it would take vears of 
practical experience to remedy my lack 
of early training.” 

The women of the emotionalistic 
school offer some interesting variations 
in the matter of training. Fanny Daven- 
port, as I have noted, began as a child 
star and served a varied and thorough 
apprenticeship. Clara’ Morris com- 
menced her career at the age of fourteen 
and while still in her teens acted Gert- 
rude to the Hamlet of Edwin Booth 
and Emilia to the Othello of E. L. 
Davenport. Thus, before she became a 
specialist in domestic emotignalism, she 


30 Towse, Sixty Years of the Theater, p. 215. 
51 Mary Anderson, A Few Memories (New 
York, 1895), Pp. 97- 
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had received experience in a wide variety 
of roles. Matilda Heron and Laura 
Keene also served the same kind of ap- 
prenticeship. Anna Cora Mowatt and 
Mrs. Leslie Carter were the unusual cases 
in this group of actresses. Mrs. Mowatt, 
with no previous experience whatso- 
ever, allowed herself three weeks of pre- 
paration and one rehearsal before she 
made her successful debut as Pauline in 
The Lady of Lyons. Mrs. Carter, after a 
couple of undistinguished early appear- 
ances, was ‘‘adopted” by David Belasco 
and given two years of private training 
before she reappeared as a star in The 
Heart of Maryland. However, regardless 
of their length of training, none of 
these emotionalistic actresses achieved 
the enduring success of the other act- 
resses. Mrs. Mowatt retired abruptly 
after nine years on the stage. Fanny 
Davenport died while she was still in her 
forties, before the vogue for her kind of 
acting had diminished. Laura Keen, 
Matilda Heron, and Clara Morris all 
were forced to leave the stage because 
of vanishing popularitv, while Mrs. 
Carter’s star went into eclipse after she 
left the tutelage of David Belasco. The 
conclusion to be drawn from the careers 
of these women seems to be that the ac- 
tresses with the most thorough training 
lasted the longest, but that no practi- 
tioner of the emotionalistic style of act- 
ing achieved the enduring success of the 
actresses of the other schools.*? 

When we turn to the representatives 
of the personality school, we find that 
all of them began their careers at an early 
age: Maude Adams was a babe in arms, 
Julia Marlowe was eleven, Viola Allen 
and Ada Rehan were thirteen. Their 
apprenticeship, within their own range 
of characters, was varied and thorough. 


52 For a fuller discussion of the weakness of 
emotionalistic acting, see my article ““Emotional- 
ism in Acting,” QJS, XLII (February, 1956), 
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They all achieved a large measure of 
success and they all retired voluntarily 
because of age or ill health. 


Minnie Maddern Fiske, the pioneer 
and sole representative of the modern 
school, acted from the age of three until 
the year before she died and was noted 
throughout her whole career for unend- 
ing study and ceaseless cultivation of her 
talents. 


In general, the training of America’s 
foremost actresses of the nineteenth 
century was not the formal instruction 
found in studios or classrooms; it was 
the practical training of actual experi- 
ence—the training of playing innumer- 
able parts in innumerable plays from 
childhood to maturity. To such labo- 
ratory education was added continuing 
study of literature, of life, and of the 
techniques of the theatre. Most of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost actresses echoed Sarah 
Bernhardt’s declaration that “. . . the 
actor’s most important quality—or, bet- 
ter, his primary duty—is comprehensive 
study . . . nothing can take the place of 
the study of men and of periods,”** and 
they also subscribed to David Belasco’s 
testimony that “‘no actor ever produced 
a truly great effect except as a result of 
long study, close thought, deliberate pur- 
pose, and careful preparation.’*+ The 
careers of these actresses and the success 
they achieved is ample evidence of the 
importance they attached to these be- 
liefs. Thus, one can safetly conclude that 
an essential requirement of continuing 
growth and enduring achievement in 
acting is thorough training and con- 
tinual cultivation of one’s endowments. 


Perhaps no final answer can be given 
to the question with which this paper 


33 Sarah Bernhardt, The Art of the Theatre 
(New York, 1925), p. 87. 

34 David Belasco, “About Acting,” The Satur- 
day Evening Post, CLXXXXIV (September 24, 
1921), 93- 
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began: What are the qualifications for 
success in acting? However, no teacher 
or director or aspiring player can escape 
the significance of the conclusions which 
can be drawn from studying the careers 
of sixteen of America’s foremost actresses. 
These conclusions, valid for actresses of 
the 19th century and perhaps still valid 
for performers in the goth century, may 
be summarized as follows: 

Beauty of face and figure is not in- 
dispensable to success, although it can 
be helpful. Of more importance is the 
expressiveness of the face and the elo- 
quence of gesture and movement. 


The possession of a voice which has 
pleasing quality, which is flexible, strong, 
and responsive to changes in thought 
and feeling is essential—and so is skill- 
ful delivery or, as the older critics would 
call it, fine elocution. 


General intelligence and vivid imagin- 
ation are other endowments which rank 
high in the requirements for success. 


Of paramount importance, also, are 
sensibility (the capacity to respond to 
emotional stimuli of all kinds), and 
charm or magnetism (that mysterious ap- 
peal which involuntarily attracts a 
spectator to a performer). Without sensi- 
bility and magnetism, no actress seems to 
achieve outstanding success. 


The most highly regarded actresses 
have possessed the additional qualifi- 
cation of tragic intensity or power. This 
endowment, found only in those plavers 
who act great roles greatly, is always as- 
sociated with supreme achievement. 


A final requirement for success is 
thorough training and continual de- 
velopment of one’s powers, for it ap- 
pears that no actress, however richly en- 
dowed, has achieved enduring success 
without constant cultivation of the 
knowledge, skills, and techniques which 
are the tools of her art. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD AS COMEDY 


JACQUELINE E. M. LATHAM 


Chekhov suffered during his lifetime 
from bad productions of his plays. 
Even Stanislavsky, the founder of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, misunderstood 
the nature of his comedies, The Seagull 
and The Cherry Orchard, and after the 
production of the latter Chekhov wrote 
to his wife: “How awful it is! An act 
that ought to take twelve minutes at 
most lasts forty minutes. There is only 
one thing I can say: Stanislavsky has 
ruined my play for me.”! Stanislavsky 
and fellow-cirector Nemirovich- 
Danchenko believed that Chekhov was 
wrong in thinking that he had written 
comedies; when Stanislavsky had read 
The Cherry Orchard he wrote to Chek- 
hov informing him that it was, in fact, 
a tragedy. These Moscow productions, 
which were, of course, in many ways 
very fine, displeased Chekhov who was 
too ill to protest forcibly about them, 
and so they became the first of the line 
of melancholy productions which today 
we accept almost without question in 
England and the United States. In- 
deed, the pattern is so well established 
that it was brilliantly and easily paro- 
died in Peter Ustinov’s The Love of 


Jacqueline E. M. Latham, a graduate of London 
University, spent 1956-7 as a Teaching Associate 
at Indiana University. 

1 March 29, 1904. The Letters of Anton 
Paviovitch Tchehov to Olga Leonardovna Knip- 
per, trans. Constance Garnett (New York, n.d.), 
P- 374. The last sentence is omitted here. It is 
given in full by David Magarshack, in Chekhov 
a Life (London, 1952), footnote on p. 383. 


Four Colonels. Desmond MacCarthy 
(as did Shaw and many others) fully ac- 
cepted Chekhov's plays as tragedies of 
frustration and in 1937, in The New 
Statesman and Nation, he reviewed a 
production of Uncle Vanya sharply crit- 
icizing the humor and comedy in the 
performance. However, his criticisms 
elicited a letter from Dorothy Sayers 
(whose first acquaintance with Chek- 
hov this was) in defense of the produc- 
tion, saying “But the whole tragedy of 
futility is that it never succeeds in 
achieving tragedy. In_ blackest 
moments it is inevitably doomed to the 
comic gesture.”? This, the central point 
of Chekhov's comedy, is what so many 
critics have missed. In the United 
States, too, Edmund Wilson writing in 
The New Yorker? admits that in re- 
reading Chekhov's plays he can find a 
broader humour than he remembers. in 
stage productions. Indeed, the tradi- 
tion is established and Chekhov has 
been accepted as a writer of gloomy 
tragedies of frustration; I doubt wheth- 
er he can be reinstated as he would 
wish. 

The Cherry Orchard,t Chekhov’s last 
play, was written slowly and painfully 


2Dorothy Sayers, The New Statesman and 
Nation, Feb. 27, 1937, P. 324. 

3Edmund Wilson, “Seeing Chekhov Plain,” 
The New Yorker, Nov. 22, 1952, p. 180-194. 

4 The text used is the translation by Stark 
Young in Best Plays by Chekhov (New York, 
1956). All names will be given in his spelling. 
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in 1903. It was produced in January, 
1904, by Stanislavsky at the Moscow Art 
Theatre only six months before the au- 
thor’s death. The subject of the play 
is the impoverishment of an aristocratic 
family who sell their house and orchard 
to one of their ex-serfs who wishes to 
build summer cottages. The passing 
of an era is a favourite subject for senti- 
mentalists and it would have been 
easy for Chekhov to have shown aristo- 
cratic nobility and integrity at the mer- 
cy of an unscrupulous bourgeois. But 
he did not write that play, although 
many producers have wished that he 
had. He wrote instead a comedy. “The 
play has turned out not a drama, but a 
comedy, in parts even a farce.’ He 
did not see the passing of the old order 
as tragic, and, in emphasizing the so- 
cial uselessness of the aristocratic fam- 
ily, he treats the subject from a comic 
viewpoint. He sees in them no love, no 
sense of responsibility; their deepest 
emotion is only sentiment. 

Chekhov’s father was of peasant 
stock, for the grandfather had _pur- 
chased their freedom, although he was, 
said Chekhov, ‘‘a most rabid upholder 
of serfdom.”® love for hu- 
manity was universal; he neither ideal- 
ized the serfs from whom he sprang nor 
did he fawn upon the rich who were 
now his friends. Lydia Avilov, in her 
memoir, Chekhov in my Life, quotes 
Chekhov as saying, “I will describe life 
to you truthfully, that is artistically, 
and you will see in it what you have 
not seen before, what you never no- 
ticed before: its divergence from the 
norms, its contradictions.”* It is ex- 
actly this that Chekhov achieves in The 


5 Letter to Madame Stanislavsky, Sept. 15, 
1903. The Life and Letters of Anton Tchekhov, 
ed. and trans. S. §. Koteliansky & Philip Tomlin- 
son (New York, n.d.), p. 2g0. 

6 Quoted in Chekhov a Life, p. 18. 

7 Chekhov in my Life, trans. David Magar- 
shack (London, 1950), p. 32. 
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Cherry Orchard (although it was not, 
of course, of this play that he was 
speaking). All classes of men were for 
Chekhov possible subjects of comedy; 
his plays are about human nature and 
his sympathies did not lie exclusively 
with one class, nor did he wish to satir- 
ize the other. It is because he shows 
“divergence from the norms” that The 
Cherry Orchard is a comedy, and these 
anormalities he sees in the wealthy as 
well as in their servants. The play has, 
certainly, tragic overtones, has 
Moliére’s Le Misanthrope, but the 
point of view of the author is definite- 
ly comic, and as if he wishes to empha- 
size this he introduces certain farcical 
incidents: squeaking clumsi- 
ness, tricks, a 


boots, 
conjuring governess 
dressed as a man jumping about in a 
ball-room, and an accidental blow with 
a stick struck by Varya on the man she 
loves. 

Chekhov's purpose in writing The 
Cherry Orchard was to give a criti- 
cism of life by showing characters who 
deviate from the norm. The cherry or- 
chard itself is not a constant symbol of 
beauty wantonly destroyed, but, as the 
centre of the play, it has a different sig- 
nificance for each character. There are 
twelve people who make up the come- 
die humaine, all individuals, all more 
or less comic, some contributing to a 
pattern others 
merely performing peripherally 


central of meaning, 
their 
own comic dance and only occasionally 
impinging on the central pattern. 
Although Chekhov the 
merchant Lopahin the central figure in 
the play,* it is best for us to consider 
first the brother and sister, Gayeff and 
Madame Ranevskaya. They are middle- 
aged children. For Gayeff life is a game, 


considered 


® Letter to Stanislavsky, Oct. 30, 1903. Life 
and Letters, p. 291. 
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no more serious than the game of bil- 
liards which cheers him when his estate 
is sold and which he plays in imagina- 
tion (though with words and gestures) 
whenever the problems of the material 
world seem too much for him. He 
leaves his estate for a life as a bank 
ofhcial saying “I am a financier now— 
yellow ball into the side pocket.”* Even 
his tardily acquired career as a financier 
—for which his own financial failure 
has ill-prepared him—seems to be only 
a continuation of his life at the billiard 
table: trving to make a big break be- 
fore he finally loses. 

Gaveff's ridiculousness is accentuated 
by his continual eating of candies. 
“They say I’ve eaten my fortune up in 
hard candies” (II) he says laughing, but 
we know he doesn’t believe it. This 
candy eating is a symbol of his childish- 
ness, of his unfitness for the adult 
world. Even old Fiers, the butler, treats 
him like a child, worrying whether he is 
dressed properly when he goes out and 
bringing him his coat when it is cold. 
His sister, too, has never matured. 
When her husband had died and her 
son had been drowned shortly after- 
wards, she left Russia with her lover, 
leaving her two daughters behind. Her 
lover has been unfaithful and has spent 
all her money, vet at the end of the 
play she returns to him. She has spent 
her life avoiding real sorrow, for she 
has not the depth of character to accept 
it and to be purified by it. She is a 
creature of moods and in Act I appears 
like a child in her 
consciousness: “Is it really me sitting 
(Laughing) I'd like to jump 


unconscious §self- 


here? 


around and wave my arms. (Covering 
her face with her hands) But I may be 
dreaming.” Soon she is tearful, then kiss- 


®Act IV. Subsequent quotations will be 


identified by act numbers in parentheses. 
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ing Fiers and the bookcase too.’ For the 
brother and sister the orchard is a sym- 
bol of their youth, the youth they have 
never left. As Madame Ranevskaya looks 
out at it from their childhood nursery, 
she imagines that one of the trees in 
blossom is their mother, dressed in 
white, walking through the orchard. “I 
slept in this nursery,” she exclaims, “and 
looked out on the orchard from here, 
every morning happiness awoke with 
me, it was just as it is now, then, noth- 
ing has changed.” (I) This is, of course, 
Chekhov’s point. The brother and sister 
have not changed, vet the world has. 
They are children in an adult world, 
and for the most part they are unaware 
of reality; even in their rare moments 
of self-knowledge they lack the power 
of coming to grips with reality. 


Madame _ Ranevskaya’s embrace of 
the bookcase is matched by her brother’s 
even more ludicrous piece of self-dram- 
atization, also in Act I, when he salutes 
the bookcase (tearfully) as “sustaining 
through the generations of our family 
our courage and our faith in a better 
future and nurturing in us ideals of 
goodness and of a social consciousness.” 
This comic gesture not only helps us 
to see Gayeff’s essential ridiculousness, 
but serves as an ironic commentary on 
his sister’s character. The generosity 
shown when Madame Ranevskaya gives 
the drunken stranger a gold piece de- 
spite their extreme poverty is ludicrous, 
not admirable, for it is not based upon 
altruism or love but is. an automatic 
gesture paralleled by her extravagance 
at restaurants where they cannot pay 
the bills. There is no longer any ideal 
of “goodness and of a social conscious- 
ness” in the family; had there been, 
the play might have been a tragedy. 
Rather, there is continual self-decep- 


10Jt is in character that the only books she 
mentions are fairy tales. 
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tion, punctuated by mawkish moments 
of self-awareness, as when at the end of 
Act I Gavyeff says “And today I made a 
speech to the bookcase—so silly! And 
it was only when I finished it that I 
could see it was silly,” only to add 
shortly after “On my honour I'll swear, 
by anything you like, that the estate 
shall not be sold! By my happiness, | 
swear! Here’s my hand, call me a 
worthless, dishonourable man, if I allow 
it to come up for auction! With all my 
soul I swear Chekhov's stage direc- 
tions indicate that before he says this 
he puts a candy in his mouth. 


This brings us to the central dramatic 
action—whether the estate should be 
sold to raise the necessary money or 
whether Gayeff and his sister should be 
prepared to raise money by letting part 
or all of it for building summer cot- 
tages. This is their dilemma and this 
is the issue they steadfastly refuse to 
face. When Lopahin suggests that 
they let the land, they refuse to. Gayeff 
promises that the estate will not be 
auctioned, deceiving himself into con- 
fidence in uninterested generals and a 
parsimonious rich aunt. The estate, of 
course, is auctioned and while Gayeff 
bids 15,000 roubles (provided by the 
rich aunt and eventually spent in Paris 
by Madame Ranevskaya with her lov- 
er), his sister is giving a ball to which 
the station-master and post-office clerk 
are invited. With magnificent under- 
statement she says “We planned the 
ball at an unfortunate moment—well, 
it doesn’t matter.” (III) Their essen- 
tial indifference to the fate of their 
estate is shown in the absence of prac- 
tical measures to preserve it. They 
dramatize, pose, and make unreal ges- 
tures but they have protested too 
much; in the end they have forfeited 
their claim to our sympathy. 

Lopahin, the ex-serf who has succeed- 
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ed in life, is presented far more sym- 
pathetically by Chekhov. It is he who 
has the plan which will enable Gayett 
and his sister to keep the estate, and 
even when eventually he buys it Chek- 
hov is careful to point out that he bid 
for it only against an outsider and after 
Gayeff had withdrawn for the auction. 
In a letter to Stanislavsky, Chekhov 
writes: 

Lopahin is a merchant, but he is a decent man 
in every sense; he has to behave with perfect 
manners, like an educated man .. . Varya, a 
serious and religious girl, loved Lopahin; she 
would not have fallen in love with a money- 
grubber.11 

and later: 

Dunya and Epihodoff stand in Lopahin’s pres- 
ence; they do not sit. Lopahin, in fact, main 
tains his position like a gentleman. He ad- 


dresses the servants “thou” and they “you” 
him.t2 
Lopahin, then, is not a Dogberry, 


neither is he a Monsieur Jourdain. In 
his efforts to save their estate he is prac- 
tical, though perhaps a little unfeeling, 
but Chekhov does not ask us to laugh 
at him for this. Indeed he embodies 
in many ways Chekhov's hopes for the 
future as expressed in Act II by the 
perennial student Trofimoff: the past 
can only be atoned for “through un- 
common, incessant labor.” Lopahin, 
though, is comic in another way; he 
who is successful in business matters is 
unsuccessful in his private life. Despite 
the fact that he is loved and respected 
by the family he is incapable of pro- 
posing marriage to Varya of wuom he is 
fond and who loves him. As he has 
said in Act I to Dunyasha the maid, 
“You must know your place.” He 
knows his too well, or rather, he is 
caught in his childhood sense of in- 
feriority. He idealizes Madame Ran- 
evskaya and is unable to marry her 


11 Oct. 30, 1903. Life and Letters, p. 291. 
12 Nov. 10, 1903. Life and Letters, p. 293. 
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adopted daughter. She had said to 
him, when he had been hit by his fath- 
er as a child, “ ‘Don’t cry little 
peasant,’ (1) and he still sees himself 
as a peasant and still worships Madame 
Ranevskaya. The stick, as David Mag- 
arshack noted,’* is a symbol of his serv- 
itude (“My father . . . just beat me in 
his drunken fits and always with a 
stick” (II) and it is ironical that when 
in Act I he mocks Anya and Varya, who 
are perturbed about the debts incurred 
by the family, Varya threatens “I'd 
land him one like that (shaking her 
fist.) In fact she does, accidentally, 
hit him with a stick when he returns 
from the auction to tell them that he 
has bought the estate; he may be master 
of the house, but he is not the master 
in his private life. For all his success 
as a businessman, for all his kindness 
and integritv, he yet remains the slave, 
unable to master his own happiness in 
his relationship with the family. 


As if to emphasize this gulf between 
practical success and success in personal 
relationships, Chekhov has associated a 
symbol with Lopahin: _ his 
watch. At the verv beginning of the 
play Lopahin, who has come especially 
to meet Madame Ranevskaya at the 
station, wakes up to find that the train 
is in and that he has overslept. He nev- 
er seems initial set- 
back; though he can be decisive about 
the remedy the family should take to 
save their estate, yet he cannot meet 
the people around him on equal terms. 
He seems to need the moral support of 
his watch—which is associated with the 
well-regulated business world of which 
he is master—when he is with Gayeff 
and his family. When he tries to tell 
them his idea for saving the estate and 
to take his departure, he four times re- 


second 


to overcome this 


13 Chekhov the 


p. 281. 


Dramatist (London, 19592), 
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fers to his watch as if for support. 
Finally, in Act IV, during his last talk 
with Varya, when he has already told 
Madame Ranevskaya that he will ask 
Varya to marry him, he is unable to 
broach the subject at all to her. When 
she enters, he is looking at his watch 
and the conversation ends when he calls 
to someone off-stage “This minute.” 
The stick and watch are symbols of 
Lopahin’s divided personality. He is 
still in subjection spiritually and he is 
unable to conquer time and circum- 
stances in his private life and to impose 
his will upon them. We know from 
Chekhov's letters that he wished us to 
admire Lopahin, for in many ways he 
is the embodiment of Chekhov's ideal 
for society, practical hard work. Yet 
in his inability to bring his personal 
desires and relationships into his con- 
trol in the same way that he has domi- 
nated the commercial world, he is anor- 
mal. It is thus that he is a comic fig- 
ure, though he is far more sympatheti- 


cally portrayed than Gayeff and his 
sister. 


The action of the play revolves 
around the debts incurred by the family 
and the way they can raise money on 
the estate. The solution that Gayeff 
and his sister are forced to accept—in 
spite of their illusory belief that they 
deserve to be saved from their predica- 
ment—is not an ideal one. Neither is 
Lopahin’s suggestion of letting the or- 
chard for commercial building wholly 
satisfactory to us. However, Chekhov 
does imply a different course of action, 
though it is now too late to implement 
it. It is Fiers, the deaf butler to whom 
no-one listens, who in Act I ‘indicates a 
positive solution: 

FieRS: There was a time forty-fifty years ago 
when the cherries were dried, soaked, pickled, 
cooked into jam and it used to be— 


GAYEFF: Keep quiet, Fiers. 
FIERS: And it used to be that the dried cherries 
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were shipped by the wagon-load to Moscow and 
to Kharkov. And the money there was! And 
the dried cherries were soft then, juicy, sweet, 
fragrant—They had a way of treating them 
then— 

MADAME RANEVSKAYA: And where is that way 
now? 

FIERS: They have forgotten it. Nobody remem- 
bers now. 


Chekhov’s criticism of this aristocrat- 
ic family, then, goes deeper: they have 
not only lived in an imaginary world, 
avoiding responsibility like children, 
but they have lost the means by which 
a life like this can be made possible; 
they have lost the secret and they do not 
even realize what they have done. 


Only Fiers realizes what has been 
lost and only he of the servants knows 
what it is to serve, to work, and to main- 
tain order. Significantly enough, like 
Chekhov’s grandfather, he refers to 
the emancipation of serfs as “the dis- 
aster” and says that he did not take his 
freedom but stayed instead with his 
master. Although his aim in life is to 
serve, the irony of his situation lies in 
the fact that those whom he serves are 
unworthy of this dedication. Madame 
Ranevskaya’s affection for Fiers is 
merely sentimental. He is part of the 
world that is slipping from her; he does 
not exist as a human being worthy of 
love or of gratitude. His life-long devo- 
tion is not even rewarded by a warm 
farewell when she thinks he is going to 
the hospital. Instead she relies upon 
another servant to make certain that he 
is taken and cared for. His end, left 
behind in the doomed house, is the 
one discordant note in the comedy. His 
rejection is, of course, symbolic. The 
days of which he is a legacy are over, 


the days when, as he says, “there were 
generals, barons, admirals dancing at 
our parties,” (IIT) and a new era has 
begun. Gayeff and his sister cannot 
even command respect from their other 
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servants, and when at the end they lock 
the house with Fiers inside, it is their 
final gesture of irresponsibility; it is 
symbolically very effective. However, 
on the literal level it introduces an 
alien note into the play, though as 
David Magarshack points out '* there is 
no reason to suppose that Fiers dies, for 
Chekhov states clearly that Epihodoff, 
the clerk, is to remain behind. There 
is fine irony in Fiers’ last speech in 
which he worries lest Gayeff may not 
have worn his topcoat and then, as if in 
final recognition, he applies to himself 
the epithet he has been applying to 
others, “good-for-nothing.” He seems at 
this moment to realize that his life has 
passed in a cause which was not worthy 
of him. This, I believe, is Chekhov's 
only wholly tragic note. It becomes 
tragic because, although Fiers is self- 
deceived as the other characters are, we 
can admire him for his devotion and in- 
tegrity. 

Of Madame Ranevskaya’s two daugh- 
ters, Chekov told) Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko: 

Anva can be acted by anyone, even by a quite 
unknown actress, provided she is young and 
looks like a girl, and speaks in a young ringing 
voice. This is not one of the important parts... . 


more serious part . She is a 
black dress, nun-like, a sillv, a 


Varva's is a 
figure in a 


cry-baby etc. etc.15 


Varya is a complementary character 
to Lopahin. She is to secure 
happiness because of her indecision yet 
in her management of the household 
She 
loves Lopahin but “is quite incapable 
of disregarding the conventions which 
demand that the lady has to wait for 
the gentleman to propose to her.” 
Varya, as Chekhov wrote to his wife, is 


unable 


she imposes a severe discipline. 


14 Chekhov the Dramatist, p. 285-6. 
15 Nov. 2, 1903. Life and Letters, p. 292. 
16 Chekhov the Dramatist, p. 278. 
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“a foolish creature” ** and it is in her 
lack of purpose, her frequent weeping, 
and above all her inability to show any 
affection to the man she loves, that she 
is a comic character. Anya, too, is a 
feeble person she resembles her 
mother, as Gayeff notices. She is as 
easily reassured as her mother is, and 
Gavyeff’s promises that the estate will be 
saved make her at once confident. Her 
joy in the cherry orchard is, like her 
mother’s, a child’s joy and she wishes 
to run out into the orchard in the early 
morning. For Varya, her proposed 
marriage is “like a dream” (I) and for 
Anya, too, reality hardly exists. When 
at the end of the play her mother leaves 
again for Paris and her lover, Anya 
promises her that she will work and 
pass examinations: “Then I'll work, I 
We'll read all sorts of 
books together. Mama isn’t that so? 
We'll read in the autumn evenings, 
read lots of books and a new, wonderful 
world will open up before us.” 


but 


will help you. 


In Anva’s love affair with Trofimoff 
one can see another theme with which 
Chekhov is preoccupied. Trofimoff is 
a young intellectual—a student who has 
been sent down from his university for 
political reasons—and he becomes in 
some measure a spokesman for Chekhov 
‘and hence in this respect a normative 
He sees physical work as 
the key to social progress: “One must 
work and must help with all one’s 
might those who see the truth. With 
us in Russia so_ far few 
work.” (I1)** But, ironically he is not 
one of these few. He is as ineffectual as 
Gayeff and his sister, but whereas they 
will not act because they cannot see 
reality, he does not act although he can 


character. 


only a 


17 Nov. 1, 
335. 
18 The orchard is for Trofimoff a symbol of 
tyranny. He says in Act IL “All Russia is our 
orchard.” 


1903. Letters to Olga Knipper, p. 
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see the future plainly. He perceives the 
truth but does not act on it and he is 
in this a comic figure. His appearance 
reinforces his ineffectualness and he 
says that a peasant woman called him 
“a mangy-looking gentleman.” (I) But 
it is in his affection for Anya that he is 
really made to look ludicrous. He be- 
lieves that they are “above love.” (II) 
It is Madame Ranevskaya who points 
out the absurdity of this pose saying 
that he is a “ridiculous crank, a freak.” 
(III) However, Madame Ranevskaya, 


who has abandoned herself to an un- 
worthy lover and whose love for her 
daughters is so sentimental, is not the 
norm but another extreme. 
we must see to lie between these paths, 
yet not in the timidity of Varya and 


The norm 


Lopahin. Different attitudes to love, 
one of Chekhov’s main comic themes, 
are handled here far more simply than 


in The Seagull. 


Madame Ranevskaya, Gayeff, Lopa- 
hin, Varya, Anya, Trofimoff, and Fiers 
are the central characters in The 
Cherry Orchard and in their divergence 
from the norms they illustrate most 
seriously effectively Chekhov's 
main comic themes. However, around 
them are grouped less important char- 
acters who are perhaps more obviously 
comic in themselves though they have 
less bearing on the main comic pur- 
pose. David Magarshack points out 
that Semyonoff-Pischtchik’s name is 
self comic. “The first half of it is im- 
pressively aristocratic and the second 
farcical (its English equivalent would 
be Squeaker).” +” He is the lucky fool, 
the third son of the fairy tales, the man 
who nothing—he_ even 
Gaveff for money—yet who wins every- 
thing. He misses jokes and laughs in 
the wrong place; he is so absent minded 
that he even forgets that the house has 


deserves asks 


19 Chekhov the Dramatist, p. 284. 
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been sold and promises to drop in on 
Thursday when they are just depart- 
ing. Finally, with a _ reversal which 
Chekhov so loved, he gives back to Gay- 
eff and his sister the money he owes 
them, for, extraordinarily, white clay 
has been found on his land. He is 
magnificently vague and inconsequen- 
tial, talking about his daughter Dash- 


enka who is of interest to no one in the’ 


self-centered family. 

Charlotta, the governess, is another 
broadly comic character. She says very 
little but enlivens the untimely ball by 
a conjuring and ventriloquist display. 
She is completely alone in the world; 
she does not even know how old she is. 
In her loneliness she gains for herself 
a group of admirers by her conjuring. 
She, unlike Madame Ranevskaya, Var- 
va, and Anya who love although they 
are not able to achieve happiness in 
their love, loves no one. She seems to 
thirst for affection and pathetically in 
her ventriloquist act she converses with 
herself thus: “ ‘You are so nice, you're 
my ideal.’ The Voice: ‘Madame, you 
too please me greatly.’ (III) Charlotta 
might easily have been a tragic figure 
except that Chekhov has not explored 
her character deeply. In a letter to his 
wife he insists that the actress “‘must 
be funny in Charlotta, that’s the chief 
thing,” 2° and later he adds that her 
dog “must be long-haired, small with 
no life in it, with sour eyes.”*? A well- 
cast Charlotta and a well-cast dog would 
make an amusing pair. 

Finally, there are the younger serv- 
ants. Epihodoff—or twenty-two mis- 
fortunes as he is called—is a man in 
squeaky boots who drops flowers on the 
floor, falls over the chair, and puts a 
suitcase on top of a hat-box crushing it 


20 Nov. 8, 


341. 
21 Nov. 27, 1903. Letters to Olga Knipper, p. 


349- 


1903. Letters to Olga Knipper, p. 
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just as the family are about to leave 
with their luggage. He even welcomes 
misfortunes which help to justify the 
nickname which he thinks has been 
given to him in affection. He is pedan- 
tic and priggish, congratulating him- 
self on his culture and yet uncertain 
whether to live or to shoot himself. His 
lack of control, which manifests itself 
in his clumsiness, is a reflection of his 
master’s lack of self-discipline, and in his 
self-conscious (and stupid) pedantry we 
can see something of Gayeff’s eloquent 
dramatization. He microcosm of 
the family, the most ludicrous traits of 
which are brought together in him. 
He loves the foolish maid Dunyasha 
and sings sad songs celebrating his hap- 
piness, yet he has no sense of his posi- 
tion in the house as a clerk. Dunyasha, 
in her indecision over whether to marry 
the pompous Epihodoff or the good-for- 
nothing Yasha, both of whom consider 
themselves superior to her, reveals her 
essential triviality. One of the most 
telling indictments of the family is 
their inability to handle their insolent 
servants or to appreciate the devotion 
of Fiers. In Act II Yasha insults Gayeff 
with impunity, and Gayeff even turns 
to his sister saving “Either I or he—.” 
Dunyasha, in her abandoned love for 
the pretentious Yasha, echoes Madame 
Ranevskaya’s passion for her lover and 
this preserves the balance of morality 
between servants and masters. 


is a 


The purpose of this article has been 
to show in what ways The Cherry 
Orchard is a comedy. It cannot be de- 
nied that there are over- 
tones of pathos and tragedy but these 
contribute to the depth and complexity 
of the comedy and provide the “con- 
tradictions” which, Chekhov said, “you 
never before.” Dorothy 
Savers says, the “tragedy of futility is 
it is inevitably doomed to the 


occasional 


noticed 


tat... 
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comic gesture,” and if one wishes to 
sce The Cherry Orchard as a tragedy of 
futility, one must grant that it is re- 
vealed in comedy. In his revelation of 
the human nature Chek- 
hov successfully achieves a very rare 
and judicial 
audience are 


ludicrous in 


blend of sympathetic 
comedy; although the 
aware of the triviality and inadequa- 
cies of the comic characters yet they can- 
not completely dissociate themselves 
from them, to assume a superior posi- 
tion. The picture is complex: Chekhov 
criticizes his characters both in their re- 
lation to the 
their relation to each other; they are 


material world and in 
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self-deceived, complacent, self-indul- 
gent, ill-adjusted to the outside world, 
ill-adjusted to themselves, and often 
merely foolish, The pattern of this 
criticism is most easily discerned in the 
main characters, yet the minor charac- 
ters perform small steps to the same 
tune, while retaining their sharp in- 
dividuality. Chekhov wrote of a story 
“I have let the subject filter through 
my memory, so that only what is im- 
portant or typical is left, as in a filter,’’?? 
this is his method, too, in his very com- 
plex plays. 

22 Letter to F. D. Batyushkov, Dec. 15, 1897. 
Life and Letters, p. 252. 


What Price Irony? 


No, the ironist is generally a passive person who looks on as the world goes 


by. He is not indifferent to it, but whenever he has an impulse to act he reflects 
that reform is hopeless and rebellion perhaps worse ultimately than submission. 
Futility and vanity are his final terms for human effort. To those who under- 
stand his hidden ironic meaning, his view of life is more discouraging even than 
outspoken pessimism. It cannot be laughed aside like the gloom of an Ecclesiastes, 
because it laughs itself and forestalls the mockery of an unwilling hearer. And 
the final consequence of its disillusioning vision is the despair of an Ibsen or a 
Swift—Alan R. Thompson, The Dry Mock (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1948), p. 255- Quoted by permission. 
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SPEECH AS ACTION IN CHEKHOV'S 
THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


IRVING DEER 


Both directors and actors are con- 
fronted with many perplexing problems 
when they deal with Chekhov's full 
length plays. Perhaps the most per- 
plexing are those which they meet in 
the attempt to discover and express the 
dramatic signifiance of Chekhov's dia- 
logue. The difficulty is not that 
Chekhov's dialogue requires any un- 
usual acting techniques, but rather that 
it has no obvious form. It seems to be 
rambling, disconnected, and irrelevant. 
Take for example a brief scene from the 
first act of The Three Sisters. Olga has 
been grading papers and thinking aloud 
about her father’s funeral, the drudgery 
of her job, and her long held hope of 
going to Moscow. Irina picks up the 
Moscow refrain and then Olga again 
goes into one of her “catch-all” 
speeches: 

lovelier than ever. And 
would be good 


You look radiant today, 
Masha Andrey 
looking if he hadn't got so heavy, it’s not becom- 
ing to him. And I’ve grown older, a lot thinner; 
it must be because I get cross with the girls. 
Now that I’m free today and am here at home 
and my head’s not aching, I feel younger than 
yesterday. I’m twenty-eight. It’s all 
good, all God's will, but it seems to me if I had 
long, it 


is lovelv, too. 


only 


married and stayed at home all day 
would have been better. (A pause) I'd have 


loved my husband.1 


Irving Deer is Assistant Professor of Speech at 


the University of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. 

1 Anton Chekhov, 
Young, trans. 


The Three Sisters, 
(New York, 1941), p. 5. 


Stark 


When one realizes how much of this 
kind of associative talk goes on in 
Chekhov, it is not too difficult to under- 
stand why some critics (Walter Kerr 
and William Archer, for example) see 
in Chekhov's plays only a formless mass 
without conflict or progression. 


The formlessness of 
Chekhovs’ dialogue is even more clear 
when we compare Olga’s speech with 
a more conventional speech in modern 
drama, say a speech by Lady Utterword 
in Shaw's “Chekhovian” play, Heart- 
break House. Lady Utterword is home 
after an absence of twenty-three years 
and she finds everything as chaotic as 
Her father and the nurse are dis- 


apparen t 


ever. 
respectful. She cannot even get a cup 
of tea. “Sitting down with a flounce on 


the sofa,” she says to Ellie Dunn, who 


also has not been received properly: 


I know what must feel. Oh, this house, 
this house! I come back to it after twenty-three 
years; and it is just the same: nobody at home 
no regular meals, nobody 
ever hungry because they're always gnawing 
bread and butter or munching apples, and 
what is worse the same disorder in ideas, in 
talk, in feeling. When I was a child 
used to it: I had never known anything better, 
though I was unhappy, and 
time—Oh, how I longed! to be respectable, to 
be a lady, to live as others did, not to have to 
think of everything for myself... . : And now 
the state of the house! the way I'm received! 
the casual impudence of that woman Guinness. 
my going on in this 


you 


to receive anybody, 


I was 


longed all the 


You must excuse 
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way; but I am really very much hurt and an- 


noved and disillusioned: . . 


Like Olga, Lady Utterword is also 
“thinking aloud” about her home, her 
past and her family. She also is dis- 
tressed. But unlike Olga, her speech is 
obviously prompted by events around 
her. She feels herself horribly insulted 
and everything she says represents her 
reaction against those who affront her 
sense of conventional decency. She 
sticks to the point; her ideas are clearly 
connected. The speech is obviously 
dramatic. 

Even when the ideas in a Chekhov 
speech are clearly and logically con- 
nected, the speech is often confusing for 
another reason. Conventionally, speech 
in drama is a device for simultaneous 
two way communication: the characters 
talk directly with each other and at the 
same time they talk indirectly to the 
audience. But in Chekhov, these two 
functions of dialogue seem often sepa- 
rated. The characters seem to be talk- 
ing to themselves in a daze primarily 
for the purpose of giving the audience 
direct exposition. Chekhov appears to 
have done Scribe one better. Scribe 
had to have two servants dusting while 
they gave the audience background in- 
formation. Chekhov can get by with 
only one character, who need not even 
be dusting. 


Consider, for example, the opening 
conversation between Lopahin and 
Dunvasha in The Cherry Orchard. 
Lopahin, the merchant, and = Dun- 
yasha, the maid, have been anxi- 
ously awaiting the train which will 
bring Madame Ranevskaya and her en- 
tourage. Dunyasha tells Lopahin that 
the train has arrived. He = answers: 
thank God... But how late was 


2 George Bernard Shaw, Selected Plays of 
George Bernard Shaw, Vol. 1 (New York, 1948), 
P- 495- 


the train? Two hours at least. (Yawn- 
ing and stretching.) I’m a fine one, 
I am, look what a fool thing I did!— 
You could have waked me up.” Duny- 
asha then replies: “I thought you had 
gone. (Listening) Listen, I think they 
are coming now.” Lopahin listens and 
then says: 


No—no, there’s the luggage and one thing and 
another. (A pause) Lyuboff Andreyevna has 
been living abroad five years. I don’t know 
what she is like now—She is a good woman 
An easy-going simple woman. I remember when 
I was a boy about fifteen, my father, who is 
at rest—in those days he ran a shop here in the 
village—hit me in the face with his fist, my 
nose was bleeding.—we'd come to the yard to- 
gether for something or other, and he was a 
little drunk. Lvyuboff Andreyevna, I can see 
her now, still so young, so slim, led me to the 
wash-basin here in this very room, in the 
nursery. “Don’t cry,” she says, “little peasant, 
it will be well in time for yvour wedding”’— (a 
pause) Yes, little peasant—My father was a 
peasant truly, and here I am in a white waist- 
coat and yellow shoes. Like a pig rooting in a 
pastry shop-—I’ve got this rich, lots of money, 
but if you really stop and think of it, I'm just 
a peasant— (turning the pages of a book) Here 
I was reading a book and didn’t get a thing 
out of it. Reading and went to sleep. (A pause)* 


As if she had not heard a word, Duny- 
asha replies: “And all night long the 
dogs were not asleep, they know their 
masters are coming.” 

As we can see, Lopahin and Duny- 
asha communicate with each other only 
occasionally. Although they both share 
the stage, they seem to be talking more 
to themselves than to each other. Lo- 
pahin’s long monologue seems to be 
there merely to get background infor- 
mation across to the audience. Dun- 
yasha does not engage in any conflict 
with Lopahin which would force him to 
talk at such length. She either knows 
most of what he says or she is not in- 
terested in it at the moment. It does 
not affect her in any way. There seems 


3Chekhov, The Cherry Orchard, Stark 
Young, trans. (New York, 1947), pp. 3-4. 
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to be no dramatic relationship between 
the characters or between them and the 
situation in which they find themselves. 

When a Shakespearean character 
speaks to himself, he is obviously en- 
gaging in a struggle which is an expres- 
sion of the central conflict of the play 
and which leads to new action. Take 
Macbeth’s “If it were done when ’t is 
done” speech for example. Everything 
Macbeth says there expresses his strug: 
gle to overcome his qualms of con- 
science or his fear of retribution. This 
speech is part of the process by which 
he whips himself up to the point of 
murdering Duncan. Like Shakespeare's 
soliloquies, most modern soliloquies are 
obviously relevant to the central conflict 
and plot of the play. When Peer Gynt, 
for example, expostulates to himself on 
the beauty of Anitra the slave girl,* we 
are not at a loss for one moment. We 
have seen his daydreaming tendencies be- 
fore. The contrast between his ideal- 
ized version of the girl and her dirty 
legs and selfish actions shows us im- 
mediately not only what kind of a man 
Peer is, but also points ahead to his 
financial ruin at her hands. 

Even if we suppose that Lopahin is 
in a semi-conscious state, and therefore 
cannot be expected to talk with as much 
point as Macbeth or Peer Gynt, the 
speech still seems mere verbiage. Ar- 
thur Miller’s salesman, Willy Loman, 
is a dazed and broken character who of- 
ten talks to himself. But although he 
may be dazed and prone to “lose him- 
self in reminiscences,” Miller always 
makes obvious the meaning of Willy’s 
speeches to himself. As the flashbacks 
which usually attend Willy's “think- 
ing aloud” sessions indicate, he is eith- 
er trying to relive an idealized dream of 
the past, or he is punishing himself for 


4Henrik Ibsen, Peer Gynt (London, 1950), 
p- 138-39. 
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having committed some wrong. On the 
other hand, nothing Lopahin says seem 
to express his feelings or desires. It is 
no wonder then that directors and ac- 
tors have difficulty understanding how 
Chekhov's speech reveals character or 
expresses the conflicts within the play. 

But a close examination of the dia- 
logue reveals that Lopahin’s rambling 
remarks are, in fact, actually expressive 
of internal conflict which is an integra] 
part of the central conflict of the play. 
Lopahin has only partially accomplished 
his purpose of greeting the Ranev- 
skayas by going to the Cherry Orchard. 
Once there, instead of going to the sta- 
tion to meet the returning party, he 
goes to sleep. Upon awakening, he 
chides himself for not completing his 
purpose. He both starts and ends his 
musings on this chiding note. He seems 
to be scolding some impulse or desire 
within himself which has prevented his 
conscious will from achieving its aim. 

Lopahin is torn by guilt for deeper 
causes, however, than mere oversleep- 
ing. He questions his right even to be 
at the Cherry Orchard. “My father was 
a peasant truly, ... I'm just a peasant 
[too] ...” Asa peasant by birth and 
upbringing, he feels that he is subservi- 
ent to the Ranevskayas. He still remem- 
bers the time when the honor of being 
in the nursery could compensate for his 
father’s beatings. Yet, as a freed serf, 
he has the money and the desire to be 
an aristocrat. He scolds himself for de- 
siring to rise above his class, “like a pig 
rooting in a pastry shop,” and yet he 
wants to do just that. Thus, when he 
meditates upon the incongruity of the 
peasant in white waistcoat, he is strug- 
gling to reconcile the conflicting de- 
sires within himself. 

He is so torn by conflicting desires 
that even his attempt to “talk himself 
awake” becomes a form of day dream- 


il 
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ing. For at the very moment that he is 
trying to “wake up” so that he can greet 
the Ranevskayas, he goes into a kind of 
reverie about what the orchard has 
meant to him in the past: “I remember 
when I was a boy about fifteen... .” 
His reverie begins as an attempt to de- 
fine his problem, but it becomes a means 
By concentrating on 


of escaping from it. 
what appears to him an insoluble con- 


flict, he loses the will to act. Instead 
he ends by merely scolding himself be- 
cause he really does not properly use 
his aristocratic skill of reading. He sub- 
stitutes recognition of his problem for 
solution of the problem. 

Lopahin’s apparently non-functional 
speech is really functional in several 
ways. In the first place, it is a means 
he chides himself for shirk- 
the 


by which 
ing his 
Ranevskayas. Second, it helps to build up 
in his own mind the importance of those 
responsibilities and to define them more 
clearly so that he will try harder to ac- 
complish them. And third, it allows 
him to talk and thus escape the reality 
of his problems by letting him concen- 
trate on merely recognizing the prob- 
lem instead of on trying to solve it. 
Since the third of these functions is op- 
posed to the other Lopahin’s 
speech works like his dream-seeking ac- 
tion: it sets up a tension which keeps 
him acting in the attempt to reconcile 
the contradictions within himself. 


responsibilities toward 


two, 


All of the major characters in the 
play face problems similar to Lopahin’s: 
like him, they are torn by contradictory 
impulses and desires. Madame Ranev- 
skava and Gayeff can passionately de- 
sire to save the Orchard at any cost, and 
vet refrain completely from doing any- 
thing to save it because they desire to 
keep the Orchard intact as a symbol of 
past bliss. Anna and Trofimoff can 
love each other deeply and yet refrain 


from, marriage because of their dedica- 
tion to abstract ideals. 

Since the characters’ attempts to 
achieve any of their important aims are 
thwarted by their opposing desires, like 
Lopahin they indulge in daydreams. 
But again like Lopahin, they do even 
this for two opposing reasons: one, to 
reafirm their aims, and two, to escape 
from the difficulties they have in achiev- 
ing those aims. Madame Ranevskaya 
and Gayeff grow angry when faced with 
the reality of their problems, and like 
Lopahin, they escape into the past. 
Madame Ranevskaya rhapsodizes about 
what the nursery has meant to her;° 
Gayett makes a speech to the desk about 
how it has served the family.* But rhap- 
sodizing about the nursery and eulogiz- 
ing the desk serve finally to again re- 
mind Madame Ranevskaya and Gayeftl 
of their present problems. Like Lopa- 
hin, they become more ‘determined to 
solve the problems; and also like Lopa- 
hin, they use recognition of a problem 
as a comfortable escape from attempt- 
ing any real solution to it. 

Like the daydreams ofiLopahin, Mad- 
ame and Gayeff, those 
of the other important characters usu- 
ally take the form of sentimental talk 
about the Orchard. Nearly 
everyone envisages it as a Utopia where 
he can achieve the purposeful, unified 
life he so desperately wants. It becomes 
for evervone a symbol of the ideal for 
which he is striving. By thinking and 
talking about the ideal world they en- 
vision, Chekhov's characters gain a feel- 
ing of purpose. They delude them- 
selves into believing that they are actu- 
ally bringing unity and purpose into 
their lives. 

But occasionally they discover that 
their escape into sentimental daydreams 


Ranevskaya, 


Cherry 


5 The Cherry Orchard, p. 21. 
6 The Cherry Orchard, p. 18. 
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is actually preventing them from solv- 
ing any of the problems. As Trofim- 
off says, “Apparently, with us, all the 
fine talk is only to divert the attention 
of ourselves and of others." Varya, 
too, realizes that talk will make 
Lopahin propose. As she says, “It’s two 
years now; everyone has been talking to 


not 


me about him, everyone talks, and he 
either remains silent or jokes.”> It is 
this partial awareness of the discrepancy 
between their aims and their achieve- 
ments which keeps them struggling to 
achieve their aims. Lopahin tries again 
and again to persuade Madame Ranev- 
skaya that she must divide the Orchard 
into commercial lots if she is to save it. 
Gayeftf tries to face his problems despite 
his tendency to lapse into daydreams or 
sentimental talk. Madame _ Ranev- 
skaya struggles to keep her mind on het 
present problems, and not on her past 
bliss. But always the characters allow 
the dream of unity and purpose to sub- 
actions which will achieve 
And since they allow 


stitute for 


their purpose. 


7 The Cherry Orchard, p. 43. 
8 The Cherry Orchard, p. 
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their thoughts and words to take the 
place of any direct action which might 
help them achieve what they want, they 
must fall. As Lopahin says to Madame 
Ranevskaya after he has bought the or- 
chard, “Why, then, didn’t you listen to 
My poor dear, it can’t be undone 
now. Oh, if this could all be over soon, 
if somehow our awkward, unhappy lite 


me? 


would be changed!’’* 

Chekhov's dialogue then is functional 
because of its rambling, formless qual- 
ity, not in spite of it. With such dia- 
logue Chekhov has hit upon a pertect 
means of making objective the constant 
struggle his characters have between 
their desire to act realistically in order 
to solve their problems and their de- 
sire to daydream in one form or another 
in order to avoid their problems. But 
because talk gives them both a way ol 
struggling and a way of avoiding strug- 
gle, they allow it to divert them from 
saving the Orchard. Thus, far from be- 
ing irrelevent, dialogue is 
actually the essential expression of the 
central conflict in The Cherry Orchard. 


9 The Cherry Orchard, p. 70. 


The Dearth of Romantic Irony 


Romantic irony is rare in first-rate comedies. Of all artists the dramatist, 
and of all dramatists the comedist, needs most to treat life objectively and to 
interest himself (and his audience) in what other people do rather than in what 
he himself is thinking and feeling. He is thus generally opposed in temperament 
to the Romantic whose preoccupation is listening to the discords in his own 
soul. If he makes capital out of his spiritual self-division, it is by way of a 
thorough-going objectification into independent characters —Alan R. Thompson, 
The Dry Mock (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1948), p. 83. Quoted by 


permission. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
THEATRICAL SYNDICATE 


STEVE TRAVIS 


One day early in distin- 


guished group of theatrical managers 


1896, a 


and booking agents gathered for lunch 
at the Holland House in New York 
City. Those present were Charles Froh- 
man, theatrical producer, co-owner of 
the Empire Theatre, in New York, and 
booking agent for a chain of western 
theatres extending to the coast; Al Hay- 
man, co-owner of the Empire Theatre, 
and a long-time business associate of 
Frohman; A. L. Erlanger and Marc 
Klaw, booking agents fon 
virtually all of the major theatres in 
the South: and Samuel F. Nirdlinger 
(Nixon) Frederick Zimmerman, 
who controlled and managed a group 
also had 


theatrical 


and 


of Philadelphia theatres, and 


substantial theatrical interests in Penn- 


svlvania and Ohio. The six men dis- 
cussed business, found themselves in 
substantial agreement, and arrived at a 


understanding. the 
the Theatrical 
In view of sub- 
repercus- 


contractual 


time lunch was over, 
Syndicate was a reality. 
developments 


sions, many of which are still being felt 


sequent and 
today, this luncheon must be considered 
the the 
American theatre. 


one of historic moments in 
The full text of the Syndicate agree- 
ment which these six men signed about 


Steve Travis is a graduate student majoring in 
Dramatic Production at the University of Texas. 


a month later was put in evidence in a 
libel suit which Marc Klaw, represent- 
ing himself and his associates, brought 
against Harrison Grey Fiske in the early 
18g8. 


part of The major provisions 


were these: 
booked in any of the 
which 


will insist on playing an opposition theatre or 


No attraction shall be 


said theatres or places of amusement 
place of amusement in any of the cities above 
named unless the party hereto having the the- 
atre or place of amusement in said competitive 
point shall give his or their consent in writing 


to permit said attraction to play in the op- 


posite theatre or place of amusement. 1 he 
parties hereto mutually covenant and agree 
that so far as the attractions owned by them 


respectively are concerned they will play the 
same in theatres or places of amusement here- 
inabove mentioned, or they will remain out 
of the cities in which said theatres or places 
of amusement are respectively located. It is 


hereby understood and agreed that the re- 
spective parties hereto can only play any of 
their attractions in any opposition theatre or 
place of amusement if they obtain the written 
consent of the party hereto having a theatre or 


place of amusement in said competitive point. 


That ts 
terminology), a company manager who 


(dispensing with the legal 


books his attraction in a non-Syndicate 
theatre, will not be permitted to book 

theatre 
And fur- 


that attraction in 


controlled by the Syndicate. 


same any 


1 Norman Hapgood, “The Theatrical Syndi- 
cate,’ The International Monthly, 1 (January, 
1900), 120. 
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ther, that independent theatre managers 
will either do all their booking with the 
Syndicate, or they will not receive any 
Syndicate attractions. 

If the Syndicate was to succeed as a 
theatrical trust, then quite obviously, 
it would have to monopolize something. 
An attempt to monopolize actors or 
playwrights would not be practical, but 
theatrical property was a different story. 
From a commercial standpoint, the con- 
trol of the theatres was about the finest 
monopoly the Syndicate could have. 


Essentially, the Syndicate’s plan was 
quite simple. Because of the opera- 
tional methods of touring companies, 
the Syndicate needed direct and abso- 
lute control of only a relatively small 
number of theatres in order to control 
the entire theatrical situation. No mat- 
ter how successful a play was in New 
York, if it was to be commercially suc- 
cessful on the road, the acting company 
had to have its tour booked so that a 
performance could be given every even- 
ing at a town where the receipts would 
at least cover the railroad fare to the 
next town. It was not profitable for 
the company to play Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Denver, and the large cities 
generally, if they could not play the 
smaller towns in between to pay their 
hauling charges. 

By 1900, the Syndicate controlled the 
approaches to all the major cities, even 
when independent theatres were left 
in the cities themselves. Klaw and Er- 
langer controlled all the best houses 
between Washington and New Orleans: 
in Richmond, Norfolk, Columbia, At- 
lanta, Montgomery, and Mobile. They 
also controlled the route coming down 
from Ohio or Pennsylvania to Tennes- 
see. Nixon and Zimmerman had com- 
plete control of the theatres in Phila- 
delphia. There were no independent 
theatres remaining in Cleveland, De- 
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troit, Utica, Rochester, or Newark. 
Frohman controlled the western route, 
if not completely, at least sufficiently to 
make it unprofitable for New York com- 
panies to attempt to play the independ- 
ent theatres in San Francisco and other 
western cities.* 

Company managers no longer ar- 
ranged their tours by dealing directly 
with theatre managers. They went to 
the office of Klaw and Erlanger, who 
were the booking agents for the Syndi- 
cate, and the tour was arranged for 
them. The basic charge for this service 
was five per cent of the gross receipts. 

Similarly, theatre managers no longer 
had any choice in the matter of what at- 
tractions would be presented in their 
theatres. They took what the Syndicate 
gave them on the dates the Syndicate ar- 
ranged or their names were taken off 
the booking list, and they found them- 
selves with no attractions whatsoever. 

The activities of the Syndicate were 
a major source of controversy in 
America at the turn of the century. 
There was no neutral ground. One 
faction believed that the Syndicate had 
“saved” the theatre by standardizing 
bookings; the other, that the Syndicate 
was a “greedy octopus” which would 
eventually destroy the theatre. 
tually the Syndicate was a mixed bless- 


ing, part good and part bad. 


Prior to the formation of the Syndi- 
cate, the routing of road companies was 
almost always disorganized, and at times 
chaotic. Theatrical were 
seldom worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on. Huge losses accrued to small 
traveling companies who found them- 
selves pitted against one another in 
little towns that could barely support 
one attraction, let alone two. Individ- 
ual booking agents represented so few 
theatres, that company managers could 


contracts 


2 Hapgood, 101. 
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not book a complete tour through any 
one agent. 

Marc Klaw, who usually acted as 

spokesman for the Syndicate, made the 
case for the Syndicate in his usual blunt 
fashion: 
The great source of such troubles as has arisen 
in the American theatricals has been the fact 
that many of the newspapers, and many of 
the men who do not understand their subject, 
have accused us of commercialism, but declined 
to treat us as a commercial organization. 


The theatre in the United States is not a pub- 
lic institution, and it is about time that some- 
one said so. . The theatrical syndicate has 
brought order out of chaos, legitimate profit 
out of ruinous rivalry. Under its operations the 
actor has received a higher salary than was ever 
his, the producing manager has been assured 
a better percentage on his investment, and the 
local manager has won the success which comes 
from the booking of accepted metropolitan fa 
vorites. I know of no one, generally speaking, 
who has been worked an injury by the com- 
mercialization of the stage in America. Prac- 
tically every first-class theatrical manager is now 


a member of it, and never in the history of 


theatricals have they all been so prosperous.3 


Klaw was quite right as far as he 
went. Almost everyone admitted that a 
booking system as a type of clearing- 
house for theatrical dates was, at least 
theoretically, a good thing. However, 
the theatre is not just a business. Many 
people claimed that the Syndicate, pre- 
occupied as it was with commercial suc- 
cess, “stifled” the better creative artists 
in the theatre. This is a contention 
which is difficult to prove, one way or 
the other, but it does seem fairly evi- 
dent that the Syndicate abused its 
powers in other ways. As David Belasco 
pointed out, the dictatorial tactics of 
the Syndicate reduced the owners of 
some 700 theatres to the status of serv- 
ants who had absolutely nothing to say 
about what attractions would be played 


3 Mare Klaw, “The Theatrical Syndicate: 
The Other Side,” Cosmopolitan, XXXVIII_ (De- 
cember, 1904), 199-201. 


in their own theatres. Belasco, among 
others, also made a much more serious 
charge against the Syndicate: 

If the manager of a successful play, which 
may have cost from thirty to seventy thousand 
dollars to produce, refused to accede to the 
demands of the trust, his production was rel- 
egated to the warehouse for want of theatres to 
put it in. In other words it was the syndicate 
policy to force managers of successful plays into 
literally presenting them with an interest in 
their productions—a policy which it was able 
to exercise owing to its control of all the 
principal theatres in America. Practically the 
syndicate said “Give us an interest in your pro- 
duction, or we cannot give you a route!” And 
an interest in the production did not mean a 
fair and reasonable percentage; it meant an 
exacting tribute—a third, and in some cases 
half of the total profits. At the same time it 
must be understood that the syndicate assumed 
no risks whatever, so that if the play of an in- 
dependent manager failed, the loss fell solely 
on the producer.4 


This charge was never really proved. 
But it is interesting to note that al- 
though the article in question appeared 


in a national magazine with a large cir- 
culation, it is a matter of record that 
the Syndicate did not take court action 
with regard to the statements made by 
Mr. Belasco. 


As has been implied, there was great 
opposition to the Syndicate by many 
people in the theatrical world. The 
managers tried to organize a fight 
against the Syndicate and almost im- 
mediately failed. The only real oppo- 
sition in this quarter came from Belasco 
and Harrison Grey Fiske, and even Bel- 
asco eventually made a working agree- 
ment with the Syndicate. Fiske could ac- 
complish nothing alone. 

The rebellion of the actors posed a 
more serious threat to the Syndicate’s 
power. Nat Goodwin, Francis Wilson, 
and Richard Mansfield were the leaders 


4 David Belasco, Theatrical Syndicate: 
One Side,” Cosmopolitan, XXXVIII (December, 


1904), 196. 
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in an effort to form a combination of 
stars strong enough to defy the Syndi- 
cate. Other leading actors who op- 
posed the Syndicate for varying lengths 
of time were James A. Herne, James 
O'Neill, and the indomitable’ Mrs. 
Fiske. 

The actors were quite vocal in their 
defiance of the Syndicate. On Decem- 
ber 10, 1897, Mansfield stated “the 
Trust cajoles where presently it will 
command. Recent experiences have 
confirmed my intention to play in halls 
or dime museums, in preference to 
houses controlled by the Trust.”° On 
December 12, 1897, Wilson announced 
“The Trust is an ubiquitous invention 
of the enemy, to harass and squeeze out 
the life and soul and all ambitions of 
players.”* A month later, Mr. Herne 
announced, “Its characteristics are 
greed, cunning, and inhuman selfish- 
ee As for me. I was an actor when 
the members of the Trust were in swad- 
dling clothes. It is conceded that I 
have contributed something to the liter- 
ature of the stage and to dramatic art, 
and I, therefore, refuse to be driven 
from the stage of my country, by the 
gentlemen who have the lessees and 
owners of a number of playhouses by 
the throat.””? 

The actor’s capitulation was sudden. 
Nat Goodwin, the original leader of 
the rebellion, was “captured” by the 
Syndicate before the fight had_ fairly 
begun. On January 24, 1898, it was an- 
nounced the morning papers that 
Mr. Mansfield had reconsidered 
position and intended to play in Syndi- 
cate theatres. Mr. Wilson was, about 
the end of 1898, offered fifty thousand 


his 


dollars for a half interest in his business 


5 New York World, December 10, 
quoted by Hapgood, 108-109. 

6 Buffalo News, December 12, 1897. As quoted 
by Hapgood, 108. 

7 New York Dramatic Mirror, January 1898. 
As quoted by Hapgood, 109. 
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by one of the firms comprising the 
Syndicate, Nixon and Zimmerman. He 
asked one night to consider the offer, 
and then accepted it. On January 2, 
1899, the event was announced.* Mr. 
Herne and Mr. O'Neill lapsed into 
semi-retirement and were silent. 

Mrs. Fiske continued the fight alone. 
She played in independent theatres 
(particularly the Manhattan in New 
York which was managed by her hus- 
band), halls, 
skating rinks, in fact any place that 
would hold an audience, but she did 
not play in Syndicate theatres. 

The year 1907 represented the peak 
of the Syndicate’s power. The actor’s 
rebellion had been crushed. A 
ing agreement had been made with the 


tents, convention roller- 


work- 


Shuberts, and although it was an uneasy 
truce, for the moment at least, it ap- 
peared that there would be no opposi- 
tion from this quarter. Judge Rosalsky 
had just ruled in effect that the Trust 
was not a trust (i.e. did not violate the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act) and the Syndi- 
cate was legally clear. 

In addition to controlling the activi- 
ties of some 1500 theatres, the Syndicate, 
through Charles Frohman, was either 
the controlling or active manager of 
William Gillette, John Drew, 
Russell, Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, 
Henry Miller, James K. Hackett, and 
a host of other leading actors. When 
Sir Henry Irving and other English 
stars came to America, they invariably 
toured under Frohman’s 
Frohman also got practically all of the 
better foreign plays since he was the 


Annie 


management, 


only producer who could guarantee a 
successful American tour. 

Abraham Lincoln Erlanger was gen- 
erally conceded to be the real power in 
the Syndicate. Erlanger, an avid col- 
lector of Napoleona all his adult life, 


® Hapgood, 112. 
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“Napoleon of 


was frequently called the 
the Theatrical World,” and apparently 
took great pride in this appellation. 
Now, with the American theatrical situ- 
ation firmly in his grasp, this latter-day 
Napoleon began looking for new fields 
to conquer. 

Early in 1g07, the firm of Klaw and 
Erlanger announced the formation of a 
new company, capitalized at a hundred 
million dollars, which was designed to 
bring under the control of the Syndi- 
cate the theatres of Germany, England, 
and France. Erlanger stated that this 
new organization was in no sense a 
merger of existing theatrical organiza- 
tions, but that its distinct purpose was 
the purchase of theatrical property all 
over the world. The Syndicate had al- 
ready laid the groundwork for such an 
organization since they controlled, 
through Charles Frohman, four theatres 
in London: the Comedy Theatre, Duke 


of York, Aldwich, and the Hicks.® 

But their plans to gain control of the 
world theatrical situation barely 
been started when the Syndicate found 
that they must again direct their atten- 
tion to the home front. The Shuberts, 
who had been biding their time, now 
made a move to break the Syndicate’s 
stranglehold on the American theatre in 
what was probably the only way it 
could be broken, by gaining control of 
more theatres than the Syndicate. 


In order fully to appreciate and com- 
prehend the next chapter in the life of 
the Syndicate it will be to 
summarize briefly the rise of the Shu- 
bert brothers to a position of promin- 
In its 
more 


nec essary 


ence in the theatrical world. 
way, their success story 
fabulous than that of the Syndicate. 


The three Shubert Sam, 


is even 


brothers, 


9“ Theatrical Trust for the World,” Cur- 
rent Literature, XLIII (September, 1907), 319- 


320. 
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Lee, and J. J., started life in the most 
humble circumstances in Syracuse, New 
York. In the early stages of their em- 
pire-building, Sam was the acknowl- 
edged leader. At the age of nine, Sam 
Shubert the 
Grand Syracuse, at 
ten the assistant that 
theatre, and at eleven the treasurer of 
the Wieting Opera House in the same 


was a program boy at 
House in 


treasurer of 


Opera 


city. 

Ten years later, in 189g, at the age of 
twenty-one, Sam Shubert controlled, in 
addition to various road companies, 
one theatre in Utica, two in Rochester, 
two in Syracuse (including the one 
where he had worked as a program boy), 
one in Troy, and one in New York City. 
During the next five years, he obtained 
leases on the Casino, the Princess, the 
Madison Square, and the Lyric theatres 
in New York; the Lyric in Philadelphia; 
the Garrick in Chicago; the Columbia 
in Boston; the Garrick in St. Louis; the 
Duquesne in Pittsburgh; and the Hvpe- 
rion in New Haven. His holdings were 
now surpassed only by those of the Syn- 
dicate.*® 

On May 13, 1905, Sam Shubert was 
killed in a railroad accident at Harris- 


burg, Pennsylvania. He was 27 years 
old. After Sam Shubert’s death, his 
brothers made a temporary working 


agreement with tne Syndicate, and de- 
voted the next two or three years to 
solidifying their 


1908, the Shuberts 


consolidating and 
holdings. But 
and their allies were strong enough to 
challenge the Syndicate on their own 
ground, and the famous Syndicate War 


by 


began in earnest. 

By the Shuberts 
theatres in most of the large cities, but 
.,00 theaters in the one 


1go8, controlled 


the 1,200 to 


night stands were still closed to them. 


10 Michael B. Leavitt, Fifty Years in The- 
atrical Management, (New York, 1912) p. 286. 
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A manager could secure a year’s tour 
for his play from the Shuberts, but not 
a second or third year in the profitable 
one-night territory, nor could he get 
from city to city without great expense. 


At this point, the Shuberts changed 
their tactics and began to collect at- 
tractions instead of theatres. They 
quickly “captured” many of the leading 
actors and playwrights who had _ pre- 
viously been booked by the Syndicate. 
During the season of 1908-09, the Syndi- 
cate found it did not have sufficient at- 
tractions to fill all the theatres it repre- 
sented. In many instances, when it 
did send a particular attraction to a 
city, the Shuberts moved into the same 
city immediately after with a similar 
attraction, but of higher quality and 
with better-known actors. The owners 
of the small theatres who were booking 
through the Syndicate began to rebel. 


The fall of the Syndicate was almost 
as sudden as its rise to power. Early in 
1g10, George Tyler, manager of a long 
list of stars and plays, went over to the 
Shuberts. William A. Brady, manager 
of many plays, and Daniel V. Arthur, 
manager of Marie Cahill and DeWolf 
Hopper, quickly followed. By April, the 
circuit of theatres covering New Eng- 
land had declared their independence 
of the Syndicate. Then John Cort’s cir- 
cuit of theatres covering the North- 
west followed suit. A Pennsylvania and 
Ohio circuit ‘(despite the fact that 
Nixon and Zimmerman owned twenty- 
five per cent of the stock) voted to book 
any plays they chose." 

The defection of the various circuits 
began to reach landslide proportions. 
In May, 1200 small town theatre owners 
throughout the country united to form 


“The Rise and 
American 


11 Walter Pritchard Eaton, 
Fall of the Theatrical Syndicate,” 


Magazine, LXX (October, 1910), 841. 
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the National Theatre Owners Associa- 
tion, and declared their right to book 
whatever attractions they wished 
through the booking agency of their 
choice. This action constituted the 
death blow for the Syndicate, and its 
hold on the American theatre was now 
completely broken. 


The activities of the Theatrical Syn- 
dicate, and particularly the Syndicate 
War, played a major part in shaping the 
structure of our present theatre. Prob- 
ably the most important milestone in 
American theatrical history to date was 
the death of the road. There were five 
major factors involved in this demise: 
the birth of the legitimate theatre's 
“bastard child,” the movies; the rise of 
such spectator sports as baseball, foot- 
ball, and horse racing as a major source 
of public entertainment; a substantial 
increase in railroad rates just after the 
turn of the century; the advent of 
unionism in the theatre; and _ finally, 
the Syndicate War. It is almost im- 
possible to determine the relative im- 
portance of these factors with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but certainly the Syn- 
dicate War played a major part in the 
death of the road. 

With the death of the road, the com- 
mercial theatre retreated to Broad- 
way, although it has continued to main- 
tain isolated outposts in most of our 
larger cities. The retreat to Broad- 
way left a great void which has been 
filled by the university theatres, com- 
munity theatres, and other amateur 
groups which have mushroomed every- 
where in the past forty years. 

Without attempting to evaluate the 
extent of its contributions, it is safe to 
say that the activities of the Theatri- 
cal Syndicate played a major part in 
shaping the existing theatre structure in 
America. 


JOHN GASSNER 


I 

In considering our theatrical seasons 
nothing is more striking than the con- 
trasts we are compelled to draw between 
American and European modes of drama 
in our time. The present season has been 
no exception even though Saroyan’s 
poetic extravaganza The Cave Dwellers, 
which ran until January, stood as a sort 
of bridge between the two modes. I am 
referring of course to the American the- 
atre’s continued leaning toward realism 
and the European theatre’s tendency to 
be more free-wheeling in imaginative 
theatricality. The difference, often only 
of degree, tends to become a difference 
in kind and, then, either challenges or 
irritates us. Sometimes, as in the rare 
case of a Camino Real, indeed, an effort 
is discernible to go as far in the direction 
of theatrical fantastication as Europeans 
are apt to go. Such an experiment, and 
we may add Saroyan’s Jim Dandy to Ca- 
mino Real, is likely to encounter de- 
cidedly more resistance than apprecia- 
tion. For one thing, the play is not likely 
to reveal the American playwright .at 
his best, and he may himself write it off 
as a failure, as I believe Williams did, 
after a period of reflection. 

An additional piece of evidence is the 
fact that all but the mildest of the 
European experiments will be found in 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
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off-Broadway rather than Broadway 
houses. And this is also the case with 
American excursions into theatricalism 
unless their author happens to be very 
much in vogue, as was Williams when 
Camino Real received a Broadway pro- 
duction with Elia Kazan attending to 
the stage direction. Even Saroyan could 
not quite “make” Broadway with The 
Cave Dwellers, which Carmel Capalbo 
and Stanley Chase produced at the Bijou 
Theatre leased by them for an essentially 
“off-Broadway” enterprise. The most 
conclusive evidence of the difference, 
however, remains the power we continue 
to show in the writing and production 
of realistic work and the strong public 
response to it, which rarely goes to any 
other type of drama. (Unless public in- 
terest is sparked by some special appeal, 
such as the presence of three star-per- 
formers—Helen Hayes, Susan Strasberg, 
and Richard Burton—in Anouilh’s Time 
Remembered currently at the Morosco 
Theatre, drawing large audiences while 
the neighboring Bijou, housing The 
Cave Dwellers, badly needed the over- 
flow.) It is not too much to say that de- 
spite an abundance of imaginative 
drama during the present season, the 
really conclusive triumphs have been 
once more scored on our professional 
stages by the realists. No other conclu- 
sion could be drawn from the success of 
Look Homeward, Angel, The Dark at 
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the Top of the Stairs, The Rope Dance’s, 
and Compulsion, to cite only the major 
portions of the evidence. 


II 

It is characteristic of the admirably 
venturesome Phoenix Theatre and _ its 
off-Broadway associates that the Europe- 
an theatricalist style should be presented 
by them quite regularly while Broadway 
prefers to navigate closer to the harbor 
of realism. Broadway has been com- 
pletely at ease only with the moderate 
theatricalism of Time Remembered, the 
English version of Jean Anouilh’s Leo- 
cadia. Here Anouilh confected an es- 
sentially mild romantic comedy about a 
dreamful prince fixated on his one-sided 
love for a dead dancer until a_ pretty 
milliner releases him from his obsession 
and turns his attentions to herself. It is 
a Cinderella fable, and little more than 
that. If it is nevertheless entirely charm- 
ing, the reason is the continental sophis- 
tication of Anouilh that is rarely at- 
tempted by our current crop of play- 
wrights. There is something exotic about 
this staple of the European literary mar- 
ket; it is an old habit there to take a 
keen look at human contradiction with- 
out being overwhelmed by it. European 
writers do not find it difficult to accept 
a world replete with serio-comic, bitter- 
sweet ironies. These abound in Anouilh’s 
text, which has been excellently adapted 
by Patricia Moyes, and they are conveyed 
with no evident loss in the perform- 
ances. One example is the Prince's ad- 
mission that the major source of his 
distress is his discovery that he is begin- 
ning to forget the woman whom he 
knew only for three days, but who has 
long been the object of his melancholy 
idolatry. Until real love displaces infatu- 
ation, he is actually as resentful of his 
inclination to lose her memorv as he is 
himself—and 


ambitious to impress 
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others, too—with his romantic capabil- 
ities. And another ironic turn in the 
scenes between the Prince, played by 
Richard Burton, and the spirited mil- 
liner, played by young Susan Strasberg, 
is that real love is, so to speak, unro- 
mantic. Only after the latter has shat- 
tered his maudlin romanticism can the 
Prince fall in love with a real girl. The 
artificially maintained world of amuse- 
ment park, forest, and little inn com- 
memorating the prince’s brief romance 
with a deceased dancer has to be splin- 
tered rather than preserved, as it has 
been by the eccentric aunt played by 
Helen Hayes. Love has to become a re- 
lationship rather than a fancy, and 
Anouilh’s comedy traces the rise of a 
relationship out of the maze of egotis- 
tical fantastication. On Anouilh’s stage 
we get both the dominance and end of 
sentiment or fancy, which is a case of 
eating one’s cake and having it too— 
than which there is no better formula, 
I suppose, for popular entertainment on 
any level. 

Equally beyond our reach is the kind 
of comedy represented by the off-Broad- 
way production Clerambard, which is 
the work of the gifted French writer 
Marcel Aymé. Here the wit has a sharper 
edge, and there is no romantic solvent 
for it in Aymé’s extravaganza. At first 
glance, American humor of the “debunk- 
ing” school of the ‘twenties, the humor 
of the American sophisticates associated 
with George S. Kaufman, seems not too 
far removed from the Clerambard vin- 
tage. M. Aymé seems to have been doing 
for the moribund French aristocracy 
what satire usually does to an aristocracy 
ridicule. The 


—that is, expose it to 


French playwright also has a bland way 
of being irreverent with everybody that 
reminds us of the Kaufman school’s flip 
treatment of fools and philistines. Cler- 
ambard, however, leaves American play- 
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writing far behind after the first fifteen 
minutes of plaving, for we have some- 
thing else here than a comedy or farce of 
manners. This play, first staged in Paris 
in 1950, uses social reality (the seediness 
of a passé aristocratic family) as the 
springboard for an extravagant fantasy 
when the Vicomte de Clerambard, who 
tyrannizes over his family and hunts 
down his neighbors’ domestic animals 
receives a 


in order to fill his larder, 


visitation from Saint Francis of Assisi. 
And contrary to what might well be 


our expectation, this fantasy does not 


vield sweetness and salvation. It is in- 


stead even more mordant and scornful 


after the visitation than it was before 
un- 


after 


it. The Vicomte, who was already 
bearable, 


his conversation. His unctuousness is as 


becomes even more so 
intolerable as it is ridiculous when he 
starts defending a spider in the living 
room and giving it endearing names. 
His idealism is even more grating when 
he forces his half-witted son to marry the 
local prostitute and sets off to emulate 
the Saint by embarking upon a life de- 
voted to self-sacrifice (mainly other per- 
sons’ self-sacrifice), poverty, and the 
making of pilgrimages. 

Here is the reversal of values that has 
been so difficult for American 
wrights to effect with wit and ease, so 
that the power of an Henry 
Becque, a Frank Wedekind, or a Carl 
But Aymé turns 


play- 
comic 
Sternheim eludes us. 
an additional sommersault which is even 
more daring. After having shown the 
Vicomte a worse rather than a_ better 
man after the visitation (which proves 
to have been a delusion) and after the 
conversion to religiosity (from which it 
is hoped every truly religious person will 
be spared), the French author perpetrates 
a “miracle.” Everybody on stage sees it, 
except the local priest, and Clerambard 
and his family move ecstatically onward 
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toward their pilgrimage in a ramshackle 
vehicle. The miracle, moreover, comes 
after the Vicomte has himself despaired 
of his mission and has been logically con- 
vinced that the appearance of St. Francis 
had been nothing more than an hallu- 
cination. Are we to conclude, then, that 
the real 
Vicomte’s consuming longing for saint- 
liness? I doubt that it is anything more 


miracle is a reward for the 


than another sommersault and another 
twist of ironic intention on the part of 
the author. 

In one respect especially does Cleram- 
bard depart from any of our norms of 
writing—the play is a piece of theatrical 
acrobatics, a coup de thédtre far more 
than it is a jeu d’esprit. Watching the 
play at the “off-Broadway” Rooftop The- 
atre, playgoers were unlikely to try to 


‘figure out the character of the play as 


satire or as a conceit. Clerambard, like 
other exercises of its kind, works di- 
rectly upon the theatrical sensibility of 
the spectator and leaves little residue of 
meaning or experience, a fact that hardly 
dismays the devout And 
this is perhaps all to the good, so far 


theatrician. 


as the Clerambard production is con- 
cerned, for the dramatic 
not, of course, survive the scrutiny of 
reason. At the Rooftop such scrutiny 
was not likely to be undertaken most 
of the time, and certainly not while the 
Vicomte, brilliantly played by Claude 
Dauphin, was on the stage, which was 
most of the time. With the versatile 
Alvin Epstein playing the idiot son and 


action could 


with other experts of comic acting such 
as Ruth McDevitt and Will Kuluva giv- 
ing Dauphin their able support, it was 
difficult to ask pertinent questions with- 
out being impertinent to the theatre. In 
France, the infectiousness of the play 
was even more in evidence. Although 
the translation or adaptation plaved at 
the Rooftop was quite satisfactory, the 
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play needs the fluency of the original 
French. And although the New York 
performances were commendable, a 
Parisian company could give Clerambard 
a lighter performance, and did in 1950. 

It is possible to say, then, that Cleram- 
bard is sufficient unto itself as an enter- 
tainment and requires no analysis once 
its character is evident; a good wine 
needs no bush, a good entertainment 
needs no explanation. But what is 
really hard for us in America to under- 
stand is precisely the character of the 
play, for we have nothing like it except 
in some musical comedies—and consid- 
ering the moral fervor of most Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musicals, I consider 
my qualification “some” entirely justi- 
fied. Theatre for theatre’s sake, especially 
in a work that seems, however speciously, 
“comedy of ideas” in view of its subject 
matter and satirical tone, is simply not 
our strong point. When we are in the 
theatre we are apt to yield to momentary 
enchantment because nothing is_ re- 
quired of us except to sit back and en- 
joy ourselves. Otherwise, we have no 
aptitude for theatricality carried as far 
as Aymé carried it in Clerambard, which 
remains an exotic plant—an_ orchid, 
shall we say—in our comparatively plain 
garden. I am not so sure that I don’t 
prefer our own garden to be more or 
less plain, but looking into other gar- 
dens can be a good pastime and may 
even prove instructive and corrective. 

The impulse to “theatricalize” was 
also evident in the Phoenix Theatre's 
excellent production of The Makrop- 
oulos Secret, staged for the Phoenix by 
the master of British theatricalizers (and 
there are a number of very able ones, 
such as E. Martin Browne and Peter 
Brook, in the no longer staid English 
theatre); I refer of course to the irrepres- 
sible Tyrone Guthrie, the bland and 
witty director whose productions, Shake- 
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spearian and non-Shakespearian, we 
have been enjoying in the United States 
and Canada throughout the decade. 
Karl Capek’s play about the deficits of 
longevity was written in the ‘twenties 
as a pessimistic answer to Shaw’s opti- 
mism in Back to Methuselah. It was a 
somber play originally, and it was not 
particularly attractive when first pro- 
duced in New York. It became some- 
thing else in the Phoenix version, Mr. 
Guthrie’s adaptation and staging of the 
script having turned it into an ingenious 
and exciting entertainment. It was that 
especially when the heroine had her big 
moments of conflict, for the centuries- 
old prima donna was played by Eileen 
Herlie, an actress of consummate skill 
and great charm of whom we have seen 
too little except as Gertrude in the 
Olivier Hamlet on film. But Mr. Guthrie 
got splendid performances out of the 
other actors, too—especially out of Karel 
Stepanek. If it cannot be said that The 
Makropoulos Secret was saved for pos- 
terity, and if its mixture of detective 
drama and thesis drama made the play 
seem futile as “thesis” or “idea,” there 
could be little doubt that Mr. Guthrie 
and the Phoenix were giving their au- 
dience “theatre.” Even in straining for 
effect, they afforded the gratifications of 
theatrical virtuosity. There may well be 
better things to do, but these do not 
include driving a dull thesis into the 
playgoer’s cranium with a sledgeham- 
mer, and that is what we could have 
expected but for the flair for theatrical- 
ity that both Tyrone Guthrie and the 
Phoenix have been displaying on all 
suitable occasions. 

That flair was most in evidence at the 
Phoenix some six weeks after the Capek 
premiere, when T. Edward Hambleton 
and Norris Houghton presented two 
short plays by the Rumanian-French 
wonder of the avant-garde Parisian 
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stage, Eugene lonesco. The plays were 
The Chairs and The Lesson, and both 
were staged by Tony Richardson very 
competently indeed, with a small cast 
that could hardly have been improved 
upon. And in at least one respect, aside 
from fantastication, both pieces were su- 
premely theatrical—the main parts de- 
manded and facilitated histrionic virtu- 
osity from the beginning to the end of 
the action. The plays seemed to be writ- 
ten—they were indeed written—entirely 
for the theatre. Ionesco’s program has 
been set down by him in a few forth- 
right sentences. “Contemporary theatre 
has been spoiled by the literati,” he in- 
sists; “it has become a kind of second- 
rate literature.... Theatre is not litera- 
ture... . It is simply what cannot be 
expressed by any other means.” The 
prevalence of histrionic sensibility in 
his work, however, is not the sole char- 
acteristic of his determinedly rampant 
theatricality, for which he has reaped 
both praise and blame. 

It is the theatricality of the dramatic 
action that makes Ionesco a formidable 
avant-gardisi capable of challenging as 
well as irritating us, and there are times 
indeed when we can be challenged only 
by being irritated or affronted. Turning 
to the less satisfactory of the two Ionesco 
plays, The Lesson, it is easy to point 
out the sensationalism of the plot, which 
revolves around the homicidal conduct 
of a “professor” who is in the habit of 
stabbing his pupils to death once he 
works himself up to a tantrum in the 
course of an utterly mad_ philology 
lesson. But the author’s most original 
achievement is not the grand guignol 
in The Lesson but the perfectly bizarre 
arithmetic lesson with which the play 
starts—a scene in which frenzied ration- 
ality of man and the collected irration- 
ality of woman are pointedly developed. 
The scene is poignant and funny, and 
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it is the more poignant and funny the 
wilder it becomes. The better it is the 
more it calls upon the theatrical re- 
sources of Max Fabian playing the pro- 
fessor and Joan Plowright impersonat- 
ing a schoolgirl to the last twinkle of 
her eye and torsion of her figure. (And 
her virtuosity was all the more evident 
to the audience at the Phoenix since 
she had just concluded playing the role 
of a woman perhaps a hundred years 
old in the opening Ionesco number, The 
Chairs.) And not less brilliantly theatri- 
cal, in a manner both profound and 
vaudevillian, was the opening of the 
philology lesson when the professor ex- 
plains how badly people mispronounce 
words while he is actually giving the 
allegedly incorrect pronunciation and 
the correct pronunciation without the 
slightest change. 

Still, The Lesson as a whole is a fail- 
ure; it is made up of too many diverse 
elements and the grand guignol at the 
finish, when the professor murders the 
girl only to receive a new pupil at the 
fall of the curtain, is a let-down after 
the glorious farce of the beginning. It is 
the first number on the bill, The Chairs, 
that shows Ionesco’s talents to full ad- 
vantage. Two extremely aged people, 
wonderfully played by Eli Wallach and 
the versatile Miss Plowright, are seen in 
a high octagonal room pierced by many 
doors and surrounded by endlessly un- 
dulating water. The isolated old couple, 
married perhaps for over seventy-five 
years and constantly absorbed in their 
recollections, expect a conclave of Gis- 
tinguished people who have been invited 
to hear the ancient man’s message to 
mankind. The guests arrive, and among 
them are officers and journalists, all of 
them invisible to the audience; only the 
chairs hastily assembled for the guests 
are visible. We see only the rapidly mul- 
tiplying chairs, the frenzied movement 
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of the old couple, and their admonitions 
to the “visitors,” some of whom have 
brought children with them. The old 
man busies himself especially with a 
lady-arrival to whom he had been par- 
tial long ago; the old woman, his tooth- 
less wife, has a hard time warding off a 
gentleman-visitor who is trying to se- 
duce her. At last the guests are all seated 
in chairs now so arranged as to face a 
speaker; even the king has arrived and 
is fulsomely greeted by the ancient 
couple. Everything is ready for the “Mes- 
sage,” and the “Orator” has arrived in 
formal dress to read the man’s momen- 
tous testament. We see him facing the 
audience of empty chairs and starting to 
read. Their great moment having ar- 
rived, the old couple disappear into the 
surrounding sea, presumably because 
they are well satisfied with this glorious 
conclusion to their lives. Finally, after 
many a flourish, the Orator begins to 
read, and the result?—the result is all 
sound and no sense, absolute gibberish, 


The implied commentary on the ab- 
surdity of the human condition made 
tolerable by self-delusion is obvious. 
There is no need to spell out all the 
possible symbolism, there is no need to 
stretch out this play on the rack of 
explication. The negativism of the piece 
is transparent: There is nothing left to 
the world out of the experience of our 
lives; we learn nothing from it. and 
there is nothing others can learn from 
it. We try to hold on to shreds of memo- 
them around our nakedness, 
upon our capacity for self- 


ry, wrap 
and call 
deception to keep ourselves warm in the 
tatters. What else is to be said may be 
left to the explicators; there is indeed 
no time for explanations as the action 
courses past us (and perhaps into us), 
and it is the theatrical reality of this 
nullity that engages our attention in the 
theatre. The real meaning is the play 
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itself, and it reduces itself, as all such 
things do, not to an idea but to a mood 
or attitude. What labor in the wind it 
would be to prove the fallaciousness, of 
lonesco’s “idea”” when the author him- 
self is not arguing anything at all, but. 
merely feeling. It does not even follow- 
from this work that the author is com- 
mitted to his attitude or to anything else 
except the theatre. He has brought his 
play much closer to the estate of music 
and the estate of 
dramatic disquisition. 

Whether we call Les Chaises “deca- 
dent,” as Marxists must have done, or 
“profound,” as the young in intelligence 
probably will, there can be no doubt 
that its manner is more original than 
its matter. It is paramountly a theatrical 
experience, and as such it proved ex- 
tremely effective at the Phoenix except 
for a few minutes of tedium. The. play 
should prove fascinating in other pro- 


painting than to 


ductions, too, provided it is not staged 
ponderously. Even the negativeness of 
the underlying attitude should not be 
allowed to appall playgoers who prefer 
playwrights with a sanguine disposition. 
It should be possible to convey the 
heroism as well as the pathos in man’s 
endeavor to give meaning to his life. 
Nor is lonesco’s wry 
slighted, for The Chairs remains a com- 
edy of sorts to the very end. Man's 
situation may be desperate indeed, but 


humor to be 


the Parisian author has chosen to de- 
scribe it extravagantly. It is not unrea- 
sonable for him to have subtitled The 


Chairs “A Tragic Farce.” 


Ill 


With Ionesco’s pieces the theatrical 
season reached one of the extremes of 
the contemporary theatre, if not indeed 
one of its impasses. But, as noted at the 
beginning of this article, this has not 
been our usual extreme, for realism con- 
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tinues to be in vogue, and it apparently 
matters little to many patrons whether 
or not the realistic style cuts beneath 
the surface of things. It is fortunate 
only that our penchant for it does not 
leave us as a rule when playwrights 
abandon the security of superficial en- 
tertainment and the going gets rough. 


Perhaps the mildest example among 
the current plays has been Noel Cow- 
ard’s Nude with Violin, in which the 
author also plays the leading role—that 
of an imperturbable valet whose de- 
ceased employer turns out to have been 
a prankster rather than a painter. The 
point of the jest is that the man had 
established a reputation and a lucrative 
career by getting all sorts of amateurs or 
incompetents to paint paintings for him 
which he passed off as his own. He had 
had no trouble in selling them to art- 
dealers who in the present chaotic state 
of modernistra apparently knew even 
less about painting than their customers 
did. All this and more is discovered in 
the course of the play, which may be 
described as a Coward opus of less than 
top-drawer quality. Why it is unimpres- 
sive is a question of slight consequence. 
This kind of writing belongs to the 
moribund style of British drawing-room 
comedy, and the decline from the level 
of Private Lives and Blithe Spirit, not 
to mention a number of Shaw’s and 
Maugham’s plays, is hardly surprising in 
the season of 1957-58. Nevertheless, it 
required no great perception to realize 
that Nude with a Violin would be likely 
to acquire considerably more patronage 
—and more willing patronage—than 
any work resembling The Chairs. If few 
Americans have had any direct acquaint- 
ance with British drawing-room manners 
and characters, they have nevertheless 
had long experience with them in plays 
such as Coward's, not to mention Shaw’s 
and Maugham’s. We have come to feel at 
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home in these plays, so that we go to 
them as one goes home out of the cold 
and out of the street even when there is 
nothing particularly stimulating to be 
had at home. It’s a “homey” world that 
the public—especially the middle-class 
and middle-aged one—wants and prefers 
to patronize. One reason why realism has 
continued its hold on the public is that 
the playgoer feels comfortable with it. 
When this is impossible, the play is 
either very bad or quite distinguished. 
In any case, even much more substan- 
tial drama than Mr. Coward’s current 
piece is apt to be just the soap-opera of 
the middlebrow. 

In the noisy melting-pot of the me- 
tropolis on the Hudson, familiarity also 
extends to something else than second- 
best Coward. It extends to second-best 
Kaufman comedy such as Sam Locke’s 
Garment Center play Fair Game, which 
has enjoyed a run at the Longacre 
partly, no doubt, because of Sam 
Levene’s talents as a performer in the 
semi-combative style he has made his 
own. But Fair Game has also profited in 
general from its local color in the home- 
town of the Garment Center and, in 
particular, from its breezy romanticism; 
it is romantic equally in its sophistica- 
tion and sentimentality. It produces the 
illusion of commonness just as Coward 
comedies produce the illusion of social 
distinction, and we have tended to favor 
the former illusion in democratic Amer- 
ica because it sustains our belief in 
American forthrightness and vigor. The 
illusion is moreover made particularly 
pacifying because it does not disturb 
other commonplaces, such as that in- 
nocence in girls is invulnerable and is 
apt to convert even Garment Center 
wolves into domestic sheep. That is what 
happens in Fair Game, and since the 
local color produces hilarity—the hilar- 
ity of “recognition’”—Mr. Locke's play, 
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helped by Paul Roberts’ sound direction 
and the good romantic performances of 
the principal youngsters, Ellen McRae 
and Robert Webber, wins an audience. 
Fair Game also offers a friendly world 
and a comfortable one. 


That world remains comfortable even 
in the face of manifest charlatanry. 
There is a little of it strewn throughout 
Mr. Locke’s Garment Center, but it 
threatens no violence to security. Charl- 
atanry can even release a veritable flood 
of good will and a waterfall of charity 
on the metropolitan stages, and Mere- 
dith Willson’s The Music Man does pre- 
cisely that. But The Music Man is a 
musical comedy from which it would 
be absurd to require any moral jurispru- 
dence—or, for that matter, any rigorous 
grasp of reality. Without tl.at grasp, but 
with much surface realism of the Ben- 
ton school of pictorialism, as well as 
with liberal sprinklings of American 
humor, Mr. Willson’s musical quickly 
became the most successful of the present 
season’s musicals. The salesman who 
has been turning mid-western towns 
topsy-turvy by convincing them that they 
ought to have a local brass-bands may be 
spotted as a faker, but he is not only 
forgiven and shielded by the lovely 
heroine who is the local librarian but is 
justified, in the end. He has made the 
entire community happy before he is 
exposed, and he is further vindicated 
when the town discovers that it has ac- 
quired a brass-band after all. In the 
meantime the savor of such American 
institutions as the traveling salesman, 
the library, the gymnasium, the Wells 
Fargo Wagon, the high school assembly 
hall, and the town park has been recap- 
tured with music and choreography ap- 
propriately broad and vigorous. With 
Robert Preston as the salesman giving a 
gloriously yeasty performance at the 
head of a vigorous and loud cast, the 
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results are friendly, breezy, and boister- 
ous. The Music Master is a display of 
Americana in an acceptable tradition; 
it spreads out an enormous “Welcome 
Home” mat, with a thick ply, to the 
American public, and that public has 
had no difficulty in taking the hint that 
The Music Master should be visited. 


IV 


It is not true of course that the realis- 
tic American theatre offers or favors 
comfortable worlds exclusively. It can- 
not as a rule be accused of being in 
the business of selling pabulum to gum- 
less infants, and a considerable degree of 
vigor has long been associated with 
American stage production which we 
should neither underestimate or over- 
estimate. This vigor will be found in the 
off-Broadway theatre, too, and a_par- 
ticularly impressive example was sup- 
plied by a dramatization of The Brothers 
Karamazov by Boris Tumarin and Jack 
Sydow at the Second Avenue Gate 
Theatre. The dramatization, which lasts 
three hours on the tiny off-Broadway 
stage, achieves its power at the expense 
of a great deal that is poetic, mystical, 
and intellectually provocative in the 
Dostoevsky novel; Ivan Karamazov’s 
struggles with faith which is productive, 
among other things, of Dostoevsky’s 
tremendous fable “The Grand Inquis- 
itor” could have no place on the stage. 
But within the limits of character-con- 
flict, the dramatization is remarkably 
successful. Mr. Tumarin, in staging it on 
a highly formalistic stage with a raked 
floor, a shallow balcony, and a few 
columns, has given his play an imag- 
inative dimension that deserves high 
commendation. But the power of the 
work resides in the relentless realism 
of its momentum as son grapples with 
father for the favors of a slut while 
saint and intellectual (Dmitri’s brothers 
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Alexey and Ivan) follow the struggle, 
suffering their own destiny. Realism of 
environment is an empty achievement 
when the realism of passion takes com- 
mand of the dramatic medium. 


Even more exigent in its pain and 
challenge is the Broadway production 
of Meyer Levin's dramatization of the 
Loeb-Leopold case, Compulsion, which 
has the power as well as the limitations 
of documentary drama. The document, 
distinguished by no particular subtlety, 
has proved compelling as a result of 
the fine production staged by Alex Segal 
and the powerful performances of Roddy 
McDowall, Howard Da Silva, Michael 
Constantine, and others. Power has been 
purchased here without much art, in- 
deed, but it carries far in the theatre. 
And the power of realism when em- 
ployed by American writers goes even 
further, with greater originality, depth, 
and art in Morton Wishengrad’s The 
Rope Dancers, a play that is as difficult 
to describe as it is to assay. The play, 
which is set in the New York slums at 
the turn of the century in an Irish 
immigrant environment, revolves around 
a puritanical young woman who inter- 
prets the birth of a six-fingered child 
as a sign of punishment for her hus- 
band’s philandering and her own secret 
enjoyment of sexual experience. The 
child, whom the mother’s shame and 
solicitude turned into a Clinical case, 
dies after the performance of an opera- 
tion for the removal of her deformity. 
Her death brings her estranged parents 
together, and her mother learns grudg- 
ingly that love is a more reliable solvent 
than pride for the fallibility of the hu- 
man species. It may be apparent even 
from this summary that The Rope 
Dancers is not only a bleak drama but 
a bewildering one; the ending is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory—the child’s death 
is an arbitrary event and the reconcilia- 
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tion of the parents, while understand- 
able, resolves a protracted conflict with- 
out really clarifying it. As a play with 
a “meaning,” The Rope Dancers is 
strained, and its “out-of-town” reception 
reflected the difficulty of giving oneself 
to the story. In New York, the finished 
production made the work decidedly 
more acceptable and the performances 
of the Irish actress Siobhan McKenna 
and Art Carney as the parents and of 
Beverly Lunsford as the deformed and 
greatly tried little girl actually made 
several scenes overpowering. Even if the 
argument of The Rope Dancers re- 
mained obscure or forced, the emotion 
of the characters was consistently af- 
fecting. In this play, the parts were 
greater than the whole, as is so often 
the case when our playwrights try to 
write about “real life.” This is undoubt- 
edly a defect to which the “slice-of-life” 
school is prone. Nevertheless, the scene- 
by-scene effect of the play had a high 
voltage, and it is also apparent that the 
author was anything but interested in 
sensationalism. He was straining for a 
“justification” or a justifying idea even 
if his grasp exceeded his reach. 

One thing is certain: Mr. Wishengrad 
did not wish to write a tragedy. In view 
of the nature of his material, his de- 
cision may have been a wise one. But 
it also detracts from the overall signifi- 
cance of the tensions he has wound up 
in his action. And the evasion of trag- 
edy or of tragic vision is often a short- 
coming of American realists when they 
aim at significant achievement. It is the 
manifest limitation of William Inge’s 
otherwise absorbing new play The Dark 
at the Top of the Stairs, which opened 
in New York last December and in- 
stantly became a hit in the Elia Kazan 
production. Perhaps because he did not 
set his sights differently from the start, 
perhaps because he allowed the intracti- 
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bility of his materials and the suasions 
of his director to influence him. Mr. 
Inge stopped short in his treatment of 
the frustrations of his adults and chil- 
dren following the breakup between 
husband and wife in the play. The hus- 
band comes home (by itself a credible 
act, since his leaving had little sense to 
it) and the last fifteen minutes are 
spoiled—at least for me—by his trying 
to send the children out of the house 
and his wife into the upstairs bedroom. 
The part of the hushand is played very 
well indeed by Pat Hingle, and Miss 
Teresa Wright plays the wife as well 
as it is possible to play her, but the 
proceedings appear to belong to a dif- 
ferent kind of work than the charged 
drama that occupies the stage most of 
the time. 

That drama concerns the fear, “the 
dark at the top of the stairs,” that 
haunts the midwestern family Mr. Inge 
has delineated so well. Actually the prob- 
lem is not only one of fear, but also of 
incomprehension and of insufficient com- 
munication between people. The play 
is made up of many things—of children 
lost in the maze of their parents’ marital 
complications, of a father incapable of 
admitting defeat to his wife (he is har- 
ness-salesman in the dawning age of 
the automobile in Oklahoma), of a 
mother who is as overprotective toward 
her little boy as she is overanxious in 
trying to guide her husband and _ her 
adolescent daughter, of a daughter 
whose extreme shyness is the indirect 
cause of the suicide of a sensitive Jewish 
cadet whose much married Hollywood 
actress-mother keeps him far from home, 
of the children’s sexually starved aunt 
(Eileen Heckart plays her with breath- 
less animation) and her emotionally 
dead husband. 

In the last analysis, after disappoint- 
ment over the concluding scene has lost 
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its edge, it becomes evident that this 
play compounded of so many elements 
could not have really become a tragedy 
in any normal sense of the term. One 
can become reconciled to thinking of 
it as sue generis, if also as a somewhat 
Chekhovian comedy. It becomes plain 
why it became Inge’s most successful 
production, for the possibilities of rec- 
ognition are ample here, the author's 
sympathetic view produces a succession 
of oddly touching moments, and the 
very failure to move beyond the range 
of a somewhat battered camera reveals 
a sort of nondescript truth that a keener 
focus would have probably misrepre- 
sented—the blur is part of the picture, 
so to speak. The patron in whom the 
play engenders modest expectations will 
find The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
eminently satisfactory. He will see it as 
a comedy and be content. Only the play- 
goer in whom the work arouses marked 
expectations will protest that both the 
play and the Broadway production tend 
to be all things to all men. (If it is com- 
edy, for instance, how does the suicide of 
the pathetic cadet fit in—this and a lot 
else?) Still, both breeds of playgoer will 
have wonderful things to remember, 
especially in the performances of Eileen 
Heckart, the child-actor Charles Saari 
who plays the unhappy little boy be- 
wildered by his family’s disorientation, 
and the young actor Timmy Everett 
who is responsible for an unforgettably 
touching scene as the military-school 
cadet Sammy Goldenbaum. It is also 
permissible to wonder whether less force- 
ful direction than Mr. Kazan’s in the 
post-Broadway career of the play will 
not give it greater unity of tone—though 
at the cost of considerable voltage. 

The last play in my present exhibit, 
Look Homeward, Angel, the dramatiza- 
tion of Thomas Wolfe’s celebrated novel 
by the scenarist Ketti Frings, presents no 
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problems in appreciation for anyone not 
wholly inebriated with Wolfe’s brim- 
ming language and egocentric passion. 
The play communicates with us directly 
and firmly as a family-drama and picture 
of the environment of the young nov- 
elist. The problems of the dramatist, 
Miss Frings, were many, of course; she 
started with a sprawling and effervescent 
epic. The labor shows, as does the ob- 
vious necessity of sacrificing a great deal 
of the incidental life of the book. Ex- 
periences arc, of necessity, telescoped in 
time, and an effect of crowding of events 
can be felt in the play. But what the 
dramatization and the production have 
succeeded in conveying on the stage is 
worth many sacrifices and some forcing 
of the situations: The effect is nothing 
short of superbly realized personal drama 
made both stirring and meaningful by 
the obsessiveness and complexity of hu- 
man beings. 

seen in the character- 
hard-driving, 


best 
ivation of the 
woman who tyrannizes over her family, 
wages a knockdown battle with her re- 
sentful husband, and tries to reduce her 
seventecn-year-old son to the status of a 


This is 
ruthless 


ragged messenger-boy in her passion for 
making money with her obsessive real- 
estate dealings and her operation of a 
run-down boarding house. As played by 
that accomplished actress Jo Van Fleet, 
Eliza is an unforgettable character. Her 
husband Gant, vividly portrayed by the 
English actor Hugh Griffith, is an 
equally fascinating, if far less forcetul, 
character whether he gets roaring drunk, 
lays claim to artistic integrity as a stone- 
cutter, or vents his mounting but largely 
futile resentments against Eliza. Between 
them young Eugene Gant is ground and 


sharpened, and he grows up to under- 


stand the necessity of getting an edu- 
cation and achieving freedom from the 
respective morbidities of his parents, as 
well as from the nightmarish environ- 
ment of the boarding-house and its ec- 
centric inmates. He is encouraged to at- 
tain a sense of objective by his dying 
brother Ben, and his urge to leave home 
for the university at Chapel Hill is 
sharpened by his first disappointment in 
love. 

Since all this is realized fully in the 
construction of the play and in the per- 
formances, among which Anthony 
Perkins’ playing of Eugene is a work of 
great sensitivity and conviction, the 
advent of Look Homeward, Angel on 
Broadway was greeted with nothing less 
than jubilation. Gratitude to the dra- 
matist, the cast, the director George Roy 
Hill, and the scene designer Jo Mielziner 
whose multiple set ensured admirable 
fluidity for the events in and near the 
Gants’ boarding-house has been un- 
stinted ever since the production opened 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre. There 
is no need to be complex in describing 
or assessing Look Homeward, Angel. 
But we can permit ourselves the re- 
flection that the dramatization would 
probably have been a fulsome failure if 
an attempt had been made to turn the 
lyricism of Wolfe’s large novel into a 
lyricism of the stage. A simple, occasion- 
ally semi-naturalistic, treatment was the 
best choice, and it is interesting that it 
should have been made by Ketti Frings. 
Her only previous bout with Broadway 
had been waged under the banner of 
symbolism when her Mr. Sycamore, a 
fantasy about a postman who trans- 
formed himself into a tree, was presented 
by the Theatre Guild some fifteen years 


ago. 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
SPONSORED BY AETA MEMBERS, 1958 


ROSS D. SMITH 


At the 1956 National Convention in 
Chicago, the General Session approved 
a Summer Theatre Directory that would 
list only those theatre programs spon- 
sored by AETA members. Cards were 
sent to the membership to determine the 
scope of summer theatre activity and 
also what classes in theatre were offered 
during the summer. 

One-hundred-twenty-four cards were 
returned. Of these, forty-eight indicated 
a summer theatre program. A question- 
naire was sent to each of these groups, 
and the information presented here in- 
cludes all summer theatres who returned 


a completed questionnaire. 
It is hoped that this directory will 
serve both staff and students in the ed- 


ucational theatre with information 
which will aid in the advising and place- 
ment of those who want summer theatre 
experience. 


American Educational Theatre 
Association Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer Theatre 
Apprentices and Students 


1) Organization. 2) Location. 3) Name and 
address of Manager. 4) Founded; Length of 
Season. 5) Theatre capacity; Admission Prices. 
6a) Arena, Proscenium, or tent? 6b) Originals 
and classics in 1957. 7) Equity Company; Star 
System. 8).Package Shows; No. last season. 9) 
Permanent Resident Co.; No. Members. 10) If 
Equity, No. productions and _ performances. 
11) If Equity, No. student production and per- 
formances? 12) Professional Non-Equity, No. 
student productions and _ performances. 13) 


Ross D. Smith, Chairman, Summer Theatre 
Project, is Director of Theatre and Professor 
of Speech and Drama, Purdue University. 


Non-professional, productions and 
ances. 14) If Cooperative, No. of productions 
and performances. 15) If Equity, No. student 
speaking parts 1957. 16) Students systematically 
rotated to various tech crews? 17) Limit No. 
of students acceptable? 18a) Salaried’ positions 
for college students? 18b) How many? List 
salaried jobs. 19a) Tuition? 1gb) Board and Room 
cost. 19c) Cost per share if cooperative. 20) 
Describe student living 
Scholarships? Number. 22a) 
Institution G.I. approved? 23) Executive The- 
atre staff: Name, degree, position, Perm. posi- 
tion (Asterisk directors of student productions) 
24) Name of Faculty Members, degree, sub- 
ject, perm. position. 25) Courses offered for 
1958, No. of college semester credits. 


perform- 


accomodations. 21) 
Amounts?; 22b) 


THE DIRECTORY 


Summer Theatres Allied With AETA 
Membership, 1958 


ARIZONA 

Scottsdale: 1) Scottsdale Fine Arts 
Programs. 2) Scottsdale, Arizona (10 
miles east of Phoenix, Arizona. 3) John 
R. Hall, Scottsdale, High School, 242 
East Indian School Rd., Scottsdale. 4a) 
1957- 4b) June 10 to August 1. 5a) 998. 
5b) $1.00-2.00. 6a) Proscenium Arc’ . 6b) 
Two. 7a) No. 7b) No. 8a) No 8b) No. 9) 
No. 17) Approximately 80. 18a) Yes. 
18b) 3; Designer-Technical Director 
(combination) Costumer and Publicity. 
1ga) $25.00 to 75.00. 19b) Not less than 
$35.00. 20) Most students are day stu- 
dents. However, some rent cooperatively 
or live in homes of local students. 21) 
Yes; eight. 22a) Tuition and fees 22b) 
No. 23) John R. Hall,* M.A., Producer- 
Director, Teacher; Eugene L. Hanson, 
M.A., Musical Director, Teacher; Joseph 
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Esile, M.A., Choral  Director-Voice 
Coach, Teacher; Vivien Carrol, None, 
Choreographer. 24) Same as above. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento: 1) Sacramento State Col- 
lege. 2) Sacramento, California. 3) 
Charles V. Hume, Sacramento State Col- 
lege, Sacramento, Calif. 4) 1948; 6 weeks. 
5) 466; $1.00. 6a) Proscenium Arch. 7) 
No; No. 8) No. g) No. 13) 3; 3 to 5 of 
each. 17) None. 18a) Artist-in-residence 
fellowship. 18b) 1-2, Acting, one or two. 
19a) $9.00 per unit. 20) Adjacent homes. 
21) 1-2. 22a) $300.00. 22b) Yes. 23) 
Charles V. Hume, Ph.D., Director, yes; 
Carl A. Thomas, Ph.D., Director, yes; 
Gerald A. Larson, Ph.D., Director, yes; 
Warren Hovious, MFA., Tech. Dir., ves. 
25) Workshop Theatre, 2-4; Rehearsal 
and Performance, 2-4; Beginning Acting, 
3; Modern Drama in Production, 2. 

Stanford: 1) Stanford University of 
Speech and Drama (Stanford Plavers). 
2) Stanford University, Stanford, Cal- 
ifornia 30 miles from San Francisco. 3) 
Dept. of Speech and Drama, Stanford, 
California. 4) 1939; 8 weeks. 5) 1719: 
$1.00-1.50. 6a) Proscenium. 6b) Two. 7) 
No; Occasionally. 8) No. 16) No. 17) No. 
Yes. 8b) Five; and 
Costume. 19a) $335.00/quarter. 19b) 
variable. 20) University owned housing 


18a) Technical 


for undergraduate students. 21) Yes; In- 
quire. 22b) Yes. 23) Robert Loper, Ph.D., 
Director, Asst. Prof.; Stirling L. Huntley, 
Ph.D., Director, Asst. Prof.; Wendell 
Cole, Ph.D., Director, Richard Hay, 
M.A., Designer, Instructor. 24) All of 
above, plus: Paul Landry, M.A., Tech- 
nical, Instructor; Norman Philbrick, 
Ph.D., Playwright, Professor. 25) Full 
array of courses in theatre history, dra- 
matic literature, technical production 
and design, costume playwriting, radio 
and television. All courses carry full col- 
lege credit. 
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COLORADO 

Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mansfield 
School of the Theatre. 2) Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, 200 miles from Den- 
ver. 3) Charlotte L. Perry. 4) 1915; July 
3 to August 27. 5) $1.65 & 1.90, 6a) 
Arena, proscenium arch. 6b) two orig- 
inals, two classics, two musicals. 7) No; 
No. 8) No; No. 13) 6; 2. 16) No. 17) 50. 
18a) Yes. 18b) Technical, music director, 
stage manager, dance director. 
$550.00 includes board and room for 
714 weeks. 20) Screened cabins two to 
three in a room. 21) Yes; Varies accord- 
ing to applications. 22a) $100. 22b) No. 
23) Portia Mansfield, Ph.D., Co-Director 
Theatre School, Co-Director; Charlotte 
Perry, M.A., Co-Director Theatre School, 
Teacher of Drama, Santa Catalina, Mon- 
terey, Calif.; Barney Brown, Assoc. Dir., 
Senior Dir. Pasadena Playhouse. 24) 
Same as above, Helen Tamiris, Dance, 
Choreographer, N.Y.C.; Virginia Tan- 
ner, Dance, Director of Conservatory of 
Creative Dance, Salt Lake City; Her- 
bert Bielawa, Music, Grad. student, 
Univ. of Illinois; Don Fibiger, B.S., 
Children’s Theatre, Grad. student. 25) 
Drama (acting, directing) Dance, Music, 
Art, Stage Production, Speech; None. 


CONNECTICUT 


Storrs: 1) Department of Speech and 
Drama. 2) University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. (25 miles from Hartford). 
3) David C. Phillips, Dept. Head. U-85, 
Storrs, Conn. 4) 1957; June 20-Aug. 10. 
5) 494; Tue.-Thur. $1.25, Fri.-Sat. $1.75. 
6a) Proscenium Arch. 6b) None; None. 
7) No; No. 8) No; No. g) Yes: 15. 13) 6: 
5. 16) Yes. 17) No limit. 18a) Yes. 18b) 
2q; Acting (15), Technical (11), Box 
Office (3). 19a) $15 per credit; $15. 20) 
University owned and operated dorms. 
21) No. 22b) Yes. 23) *Mr. Cecil Hinkle, 
M.F.A., Play Director, Asst. Prof. U. of 
Conn., *Mr. John Hallauer, M.F.A., 
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Play Director, Instructor U. of Conn., 
*Mr. Bruce Klee, M.A., Play Di- 
rector, Instructor U. of Conn., Mr. 
Frank Ballard, M.A., Scene Designer, 
Instructor U. of Conn., Mr. Donald 
Murray, M.A., Lighting Designer, In- 
structor U. of Conn. 24) Same as above, 
plus Mr. David C. Phillips, Ph.D., Di- 
rector Summer Theatre, Prof. U. of 
Conn. 25) Theatre Workshop, 1-6 
Credit; Introduction to the Theatre 
(Speech and Drama 101), 3 Credit; Act- 
ing, 3 credit; Fundamentals of Theatre 
Practice 1 & 11, 3 credit. 


INDIANA 

Nashville: 1) Brown County 
house. 2) Nashville, Indiana, 35 miles 
from Indianapolis. 3) Dr. Lee Norvelle, 
Indiana University. 4) 1948; June 27 to 
Sept. 2. 5) 500; all seats $1.00. 6a) com- 
bination. 6b) 3 comedies. 7) No; No. 8) 
No. g) No; 10-18. 13) 3; 30. 16) Yes. 17) 
10-18. 18a) Scholarships. 18b) 10; Tech- 
nical 12, Box Office 1. 20) Univ. housing. 


Play- 


21) Yes; 10. 22a) 150.00; 22b) Yes. 23) 
Lee Norvelle, Ph.D., Executive Director, 
Dept. of Speech; Richard Moody, Ph.D., 


Director, Professor of Drama; Wm. 
Kinger, M.F.A., Director, Asst. Professor; 
Richard Scrennon, M.A., Tech. Director, 
Asst. Professor; Robert Crosby, Ph.D., 
Company Manager, Instructor. 25) Act- 
ing, 3 Cr., Directing, 3 Cr., Stagecraft, 
Cr., Interpretation, 3 Cr., Lighting, 3 
Cr. 
MARYLAND 

Olney: 1) Players, Incorporated. 2) 
Olney, Maryland (20 miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C.). 4) 1953; 12 weeks. 5) 700; 
$1.50-3.75. 6a) Proscenium. 6b) None. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No; No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 5; 
14. 11) No. 15) 15. 16) Yes. 17) 10. 18a) 
Yes. 18b) All categories. 1ga) Total 
fees $250.00. 20) Players houses on pre- 
mises. 23) Leo Brady, M.A., Professor, 
Director; James Waring, M.A., Ass’t. 
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Prof., Director-Designer; Joseph Lewis, 
M.A., Ass’t. Prof., Costume-Designer; 
William Graham, M.A., Ass’t. Prof., Di- 
rector; Rev. G. V. Hartke, M.A., Profes- 
sor, Producer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 1) Tufts University Theater. 
2) Part of “greater Boston” 6 miles from 
center. 3) Marston Balch, Tufts Univ. 
Theatre, Medford 55, Mass. 4) 1910; Oct. 
1-Aug. 20. 5) 208; $1.50 all seats. 6a) 
Arena. 6b) 2-3; 1-2 (summer 1 & 1). 7) 
No; No. 8) No. g) No. 13) 20; 5 (g sum- 
mer). 16) No. 17) 20. 18a) Yes. 18b) 5; 
Technical, Publicity, Box-office. 
$i60 (8 Univ. credits “@ 20.00). 1gb) 
$12.00; $7.00. 20) New Univ. dormitor- 
ies. 21) Yes; 2-3. 22a) 14. 22b) Yes. 23) 
*Marston Balch, Ph.D., Director, Chair- 
man, Dept. Drama and Speech; * John 
R. Woodruff, Ph.D., Managing Director, 
Assoc. Prof.; Harry Grier, A.B., Designer, 
Dr., Lake Erie College; Joy Pranulis, 
A.B., Costume, Student Yale Theatre: 
Joseph Golden, Ph.D., Children’s The- 
atre, Dr. Elmira College. 24) Those star- 
red above, plus: Frank Hanson, Ph.D., 
Theatre, Assoc. Prof. Dept. of Speech 
& Drama; James 
Theatre, Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Georgia. 
25) Rehearsal and Performance (Drama 
175), 8 Cr.; Drama _ Laboratory for 
Teachers (Drama 176), 8 Cr.; Special 
Problems (Children’s Theater), 3 Cr. 


Popovich, 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji: 1) Paul Bunyan Playhouse. 
2) Five miles north of Bemidji, Minne- 
sota. 3) John S. Glas, Bemidji State Col- 
lege, Bemidji, Minn. 4) 1951; 3rd week 
June-End of August. 5) 225; $1.50 + tax 
—students 50c. 6a) Proscenium arch. 6b) 
None. 7) No; No. 8) No. g Yes; Six. 12) 
None. 16) Where possible. 17) Twenty. 
18a) Yes. 18b) Six; Acting. 1ga) Approx. 
$180 board, room and tuition for season. 


20) Dormitory—Bemidji State College. 
21) Yes; Six. 22a) Board and room. 22B) 
Yes. 23) H. Lee Adey, M.A., Managing 
Director; William Hohlfeld, B.S., Tech. 
Dir., Chisholm High School; John 5S. 
Glas, Bus. Manager, Business Manager, 
Bemidji State College. 24) *Lowell Man- 
full, M.A., Drama Workshop, Instructor 
U. of Minn. 25) Drama Workshop; By 
arrangement. 
NEW YORK 

New York City: 1) Drama Workshop 
of Teacher's College. 2) Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 3) Paul Kozelka, 
Teacher's College, Columbia Univ. 4) 
1947; Summer Session July 2-Aug. 15. 5) 
182; free. 6a) Proscenium. 6b) one classic. 
7) No; No. 8) No. g) students; 25. 13) 1; 
5. 16) No. 17) 35. 18a) Yes. 18b) Techni- 
cal Assistant. 1ga) $30.00 per point. 1gb) 
varies. 20) College owned dormitories 
and apartments. 21) Not in summer. 22b) 
No. 23) Magdalene Kramer, Ph.D., De- 
partment Head; *Paul Kozelka, Ph.D., 
Theatre Head; Robert Leppert, M.A., 
Technician—1g57- 24) Same as above, 
plus: Aurand Harris, M.A., Cr. Dra- 
matics. 25) Problems in Play Directing, 
3, points; Workshop in Stagecraft, 2 or 3 
points; Advanced Play Production, 2 or 
3 points; Acting, 2 points; Dramatics in 
Childhood Education, 2 or 3 points. 

Port Washington, L. I.: 1) Hunter's 
Town Dock Theatre. 2) Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y. (g0 miles from 
N. Y. C.). 3) Mr. Philip Hunter, 31 
Prospect Ave., Port Washington, N. Y. 
4) 1956; June 24-Aug. 30. 5) 299; $1.65. 
6a) Arena. 6b) One original. 7) No; No. 
8) Community Groups; all. g) No. 13) 
10; 5. 16) No. 18a) No. 19a) None. 21) 


No. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Cherokee: 1) Cherokee Historical As- 
sociation. 2) Cherokee, N. C. 3) Carol 
Mer., 


White, General “Unto These 
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Hills,’ Cherokee, N. C. 4) 1950; Late 
June to Labor Day. 5) 2900; $1.80 to 
$3.00. 6a) Outdoor Natural Theatre. 6b) 
N.A.; N.A. 7) No; no. 8) No. g) Yes; 125. 
12) N.A.; N.A. 13) 6 perf. per week. 16) 
No. 17) N.A. 18a) Yes. 1gb) $18.00. 20) 
Local school dormitories and dining 
room. 21) No. 23) Harry E. Davis, Di- 
rector, Assoc. Director of The Carolina 
Playmakers, Univ. N. C. 24) N.A. 25) 
Several non-credit courses in arts and 
crafts offered to company members for 
small lab fee. Note: “Unto These Hills” 
is a non-commercial historical drama, 
playing six nights a week for ten weeks 
(214 wecks rehearsal) Entire company 
on salary. Actors and dancers engaged 
by audition by director. 


OHIO 


Athens: 1) Ohio Valley Summer The- 
atre. 2) Athens, Ohio, go miles S.E. of 
Columbus, Ohio. 3) Dr. C. E. Kantner, 
Director of the School of Dramatic Art 
and Speech, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 
4) 1950; June 20-Aug. 20. 5) 300; $1.00. 
6a) Proscenium. 6b) none. 7) No; No. 
8) No; None. g) Yes; about 20. 13) 6; 4. 
16) No. 17) No. 18a) Yes (Grad. Assist- 
antship 18b) three; Technical and De- 
sign, Box Office. 19a) $55.00-$117.00 
(Residents of state pay less) 1gb) $17.50. 
20) Ohio University Residence Halls. 21) 
Yes; 10. 22a) Room and Board. 22b) 
Yes. 23) *Christopher Lane, M.A., Di- 
rector of Theatre, Same; *Virginia 
Hahne, M.A., Director, Asst. Prof. of 
Drama and Speech; *Cosmo Catalano, 
M.F.A., Director and Designer, Asst. 
Prof. Speech and Drama, Sue Lane, 
M.F.A., Design and Tech. 24) Mr. Lane, 
M.A., Directing, Acting and Manage- 
ment; Mr. Catalano, M.F.A., Beginning 
Lighting, Advanced Stage Craft, Work- 
shop in Tech. and Design. 25) Theatre 
Laboratory, 4 Cr.; Elements of Stage 
Lighting, 4 Cr.; Principles of Acting, 4 
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Cr.; Advanced Stage Lighting or Stage 
Craft, 4 Cr.; Workshops in Production 
and/or Tech., 4 Cr. each. Note: 1958 
Summer School will be two five week 
Sem. Max. load will be 8 hrs. per sem. 

Huron: 1) Huron Playhouse, spon- 
sored by Bowling Green U. 2) Huron, 
Ohio (midway between Toledo and 
Cleveland). 3) Dr. F. Lee Miesle, Speech 
Dept., BGSU, Bowling Green, Ohio. 4) 
1949; June 20 to Aug. 20. 5) 575; $1.25. 
6a) Proscenium 6b) None. 7) No; No. 
8) No; No. g) Yes; 30. 13) 7; 6 of 5, 1 of 
2. 16) Yes. 17) 35. 18a) Yes. 18b) 10-12; 
Business Mgr., Promotion, Technical 
(3), Box Office (2), Commissary (5). 19a) 
Ohio Resident $51.75—non-Ohio $105.- 
25. 19b) $25.00. 20) Leased private 
lake-front homes; shared rooms. 21) Yes; 
3-5. 22a) Tuition. 22b) Yes. 23) F. Lee 
Miesle, Ph.D., Managing Dir., Dir. The- 
atre BGSU; Donald C. Kleckner, Ph.D., 
Guest Director, Chairman, Sp. Dept. 
BGSU; Harold B. Obee, M.A., Dir., Asst. 
Prof. BGSU; John Hepler, M.A., Tech. 
Dir., Asst. Prof., Tech. Dir. BGSU. 24) 
Same as above, 25) Acting, 3 sem. hrs.; 
Stagecraft and Lighting, 3 sem. hrs.; 
Dramatic Production, 1-6 sem. hrs.; Ad- 
vanced Dramatic Seminar (graduate 
credit) 3-6 sem. hrs. 


OREGON 

Eugene: 1) University Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 2) Eugene, Oregon. 
3) Horace W. Robinson. 5) 138-401; 
$1.00. 6a) Arena and Proscenium. 6b) 
One; One. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Student. 
13) 3; 3-6. 16) Yes. 17) No limit. 18a) 
Yes. 18b) Varies. 19a) Regular tuition. 
21) No. Yes. 23) Daniel Krempel, 
Ph.D., Director; Howard Ramey, M.F.A., 
Tech. Dir., Frederick Hunter, Ph.D., 
Director. 24) See above. 25) Not set as 
yet. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambridge: 1) The Harmonie Associ- 

ates, Inc. 2) Old Economy, Ambridge, 
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Penn. 3) John C. Barner, Great House 
Square, Old Economy, Ambridge, Penn. 
4) June 1956; June 26 to August go. 5) 
400; $2.25-$1.75-$1.50. 6a) Three and 1% 
Acre Garden Stage. 6b) Folk Drama, 
“MAN’s REACH,” only. 7) No; No. 8) 
No; None. g) Yes; 35-50. 17) 35. 18a) 
Yes. 18b) 35; All phases. 19a) $100.00. 
19b) $25.00. 20) Private homes. 21) Yes; 
Ten. g2a) Full Tuition. g2b) No. 23) 
Allen Billings, M.F.A., Designer; Thom- 
as Casker, Scenic Artist, Pittsburgh Play- 
house; Stephen Gref, A.B., Director, 
Grad. Student Yale Univ.; John C. 
Barner, A.B.; Producer, Inst. Sec. Schools. 
24) 1958 staff not selected yet. 25) The- 
atre Workshop in: Speech, Directing, 
Acting Techniques, Stagecraft. 


TEXAS 


Austin: 1) Dept. of Drama. 2) Univ. 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 3) Loren Win- 
ship, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 4) 
1938; 6-1 to 7-15. 5) 1300; $.40-.60. 6a) 
Proscenium Arch. 6b) One. 7) No; No. 
8) No; Three. 9) No. 13) 3; 4. 16) Yes. 
17) None. 18a) Yes. 18b) 15; Publicity, 
Acting, Props, Lights, Scene Shop, Paint, 
Costume, House. 19a) $50 per term. 19b) 
Great variety. 19c) $45 per month. 20) 
University and privately owned ac- 
comodations of all kinds. 21) Yes; twenty. 
22a) $50.00. 22b) Yes. 24) Dorothy Clif- 
ford, M.A.; E.P. Conkle, Ph.D.; Bill 
Cook, A.B.; Francis Hodge, Ph.D.; Fred- 
erick Hunter, Ph.D.; Maggie Lindsay, 
A.B.; Leila Sheffield; H. Neil Whiting, 
M.A.; Loren Winship, Ph.D., 25) History 
of the Theatre, 3 Cr.; Acting 6 Cr.; 
Tech. Pro., g Cr.; Directing, 3 Cr.; Play- 
writing 3 Cr.; Children’s Theatre, 3 Cr.; 
Intro. to the Theatre, 3 Cr. 

Fort Worth: 1) Horned Frog-Com- 
munity Summer Theatre. 2) Fort Worth 
9, Tex. 3) Walther R. Volbach, Division 
of Theatre, T.C.U., Fort Worth 9, 
Texas. 4) 1954; June 1 to Aug. 25. 5) 
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250; $1.25. 6a) Proscenium. 6b) None; 
None. 7) No; No. 8) No; No. 9) No. 13) 
4; each 6. 16) Yes, if feasible. 17) about 
twenty. 18a) Yes. 18b) Four; Techn. 
Assist., Box office. 1ga) per 
credit hour. 19b) depends. 20) Students 
may arrange to live in air-conditioned 


$15.00 


dorm belonging to university, 21) See 
jobs; in special cases, tuition may be 
charged, 22b) Yes 23) Walther R. Vol- 
bach, Ph.D., Director of Theatre; James 
Costy, Ph.D. Director, Techn. Dir.; TV 
Director; Henry Hammack, M.F.A., 
Tech. Dir.; Harold Blackwelder, B.A., 
Technician; Eduard L. Pross, Ph.D., 
Manager, Chairman of Dept. 24) W. R. 
Melbach, Ph.D., Directing, History, TV, 
James Costy, Ph.D., Directing; Henry 
Hammack, M.F.A., Stage Crafts; Eduard 
L. Pross, Ph.D., Speech. 25) Summer 
Workshop, 2 per sem.; Advanced Work- 
shop, 3 per sem.; Fund. of Stage Craft, 
3, per sem.; others not yet decided such as 
problems in Theatre, Research Prob- 
lems, TV Production, Fund. of Speech. 


Waco: 1) Baylor Theatre. 2) Baylor 
Univ., Waco, Texas. 3) Paul Baker, Di- 
rector, Baylor Theatre, Baylor U., Waco, 
Tex. 4) 1940; June 1 to Aug. 20. 5) 160; 
50-150. 6a) Flexible-whatever like. 6b) 
one; one. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) No. 14) 
2; 15. 16) No. 17) go students, 15 ap- 
prentices. 18a) No—only work scholar- 
ships from school. 19a) $50 per course. 
1gb) Varies approx. $13-$20. 19c) $25 for 
while share, $12.50 for half. 20) Dorm- 
itory for men and women. 21) Yes-work- 
ing: few through school. 22a) $30 per 
month. 22b) Yes. 23) Paul Baker, M.A., 
Director, ves; Marv Sue Birkhead, M.A., 
Acting Inst.; ves; Ruth Byers, M.A., 
Children’s Theatre, Yes; Gene McKin- 
ney, M.A., Playwriting, yes; Virgil 
Beavers, M.A., Scenery, Costumes De- 
signer, yes: Juana Labon, Dir., Move- 
ment, Ph.D.: Virginia Cannaday, B.A., 
Business Megr., Yes. 25) There are about 


45 courses offered in all phases of the- 
atre: acting, scenery, costuming, direct- 
ing, playwriting, movement, business 
management, etc., Mostly 3 sem. hr. 
courses. 


UTAH 

Provo: 1) Brigham Young University 
Theatre. 2) Provo, Utah—45 miles from 
Salt Lake City, 70 miles from Ogden. 3) 
Dr. Harold I. Hansen, Univ. Theatre, 
Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah. 4) 
1952; June 6 to Aug. 22. 5) Out Door 
7000, Proscenium 1040; $1.00-3.50. 6a) 
Proscenium arch-outdoor. 6b) Three 
originals. 7) No; Yes. 8) No; None. 9) 
Semi; 15. 12) Varied. 13) Varied. 16) Yes. 
17) Twenty. 18a) Yes. 18b) 15; Costum- 
ing, Lighting, Scene Construction and 
painting properties. 19a) $80.00. 19b) 
$165 per quarter. 20) University owned 
and operated. 21) No. g2b) Yes. 23) Dr. 
Harold I. Hansen, Ph.D., Producing 
Dir., Permanent; Dr. Lael J. Woodbury, 
Ph.D., Assoc. Dir., Permanent; Dr. Al- 
bert O. Mitchell; Ph.D., Assoc. Dir., 
Permanent; Prof. Morris Clinger, M.A., 
Assoc. Dir., Permanent. 24) Above listed 
directors, plus: Carl White, M.A., De- 
sign & Tech., Permanent; Robert Struth- 
ers, M.A., Technical, Permanent; Dor- 
othy Whittaker, B.S., Costuming, Tem- 
porary. 25 Advanced Acting, 3. Cr., Stage 
Design, 3 Cr.; Advanced Directing, 3 
Cr.; Dramatic Imagination, 3 Cr.; Com- 
munity Theatre, 3 Cr. 


VERMONT 


Winooski: 1) Players, Incorporated. 2) 
Winooski, Vermont, (Burlington, Vt.). 
3) Father G. V. Hartke, Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C. 4) 1951; 7 weeks. 5) 
500; $2.00. 6a) Proscenium. 7) No; No. 
8) No; No. 9) Yes; 17. 16) Yes. 17) 15. 
18a) Yes. 18b) All categories. 19a) Total 
fees $250.00. 20) Players dormitory on 
campus, St. Michael’s College. 23) Leo 
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Brady, M.A., Professor, Director; James 
Waring, M.A., Ass’t. Prof., Director- 
Designer; Joseph Lewis, M.A., Ass’t. 
Prof., Costume Designer; William Gra- 
ham, M.A., Ass’t. Prof., Director; Rev. 
G. V. Hartke, M.A., Professor, Producer. 


VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville: 1) Virginia Players. 2) 
Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 3) E. 
Roger Boyle, Minor Hall, Univ. of Va., 
Charlottesville, Va. 4) June 23 to Aug. 
16. 5) 214; $1.00. 6a) Proscenium. 6b) 
One classic. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) No. 13) 
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3; 4- 16) No. 17) No limit. 18a) No. 19a) 
Varies with course load. 1gb) Rooms 
$5.00 to $8.00 per week. 20) University 
dorms and private homes. 21) Yes; Three. 
22a) $150.00. 22b) Yes. 23) *E. Roger 
Boyle, M.A., Director, Director; * James 
S. Helms, B.A., Assoc. Dir., Director 
Drama; James Parker, M.A., Tech. Di- 
rector, Grad. Student Bureau. 24) E. 
Roger Boyle, M.A., Drama, Assoc. Prof. 
Drama; James S. Helms, B.A., Drama, 
Director of Drama Bureau. 25) Play 
Production, 3 Cr.; Acting, 3 Cr.: Di- 
recting, 3 Cr.; Theatre laboratory, 3 Cr. 


The Death of the Spirit 


For books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of life 


in them to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them. I know they are as lively and as vigorously productive as those 
fabulous dragon’s teeth: and being sown up and down, may chance to spring 
up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as good 
almost kill a man as kill a good book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God's image; but he who destroys a good book, kills Reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth; but a good book is the precious life blood of a master-spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life—John Milton, Areopagitica. 
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AETA REPORTS, 1957; A Continuation 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

Despite a necessary spurt in the de- 
velopment of the sciences and engineer- 
ing in American education in 1957, Our 
Association’s growth and accomplish- 
ments in the theatre arts during the year 
managed to keep in balance with an ac- 
celeration of our own. 

Due to his well-conceived efforts and 
the AETA-ANTA Student Membership 
($5.00), the Executive-Secretary, Kenneth 
L. Graham, found the membership at the 
beginning of 1958 close to 3,,;00—a hefty 
step towards his announced goal of 5,000 
members on our 25th Anniversary Con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York during the late summer of 1961. 
Another signature was added to ETY, 
the Projects Progress Newsletter and the 
High School Newsletter appeared, and a 
new officer, Sam Selden, was inaug- 
urated as our first-begotten Second Vice- 
President. This is measurable growth in 
arresting quantitative terms. 


Under Delmar Solem a number of the 
projects — particularly College Curric- 
ulum, Graduate, Theatre Architecture 
and Rare Books—turned in valuable 
contributions. In fact, due to Walther 
Volbach’s work with the Translation 
and Publication of Rare Books Project, 
the Association has signed an agree- 
ment with the University of Miami Press 
to bring out a “Rare Books of the 
Theatre Series” under the capable ed- 
itorship of Barnard Hewitt. 

With only the power of invitation at 
his disposal, your President invited a 
battery of Presidential Committees to 
study and report on all aspects of our 
organization as a part of the 1957 pro- 
gram. The minutes of the Advisory 


Council Business Meeting and Executive 
Board attest to the careful and pene- 
trating way our key members respond 
to an invitation to carry out professional 
responsibilities. Horace Robinson's Re- 
port of the Board of Research included 
a long-needed Manual of Operation for 
that Board. Perhaps the most difficult, 
certainly the most bandied, problem was 
that of the editorial policy and operation 
of the Association. Speed-up through a 
clear policy stated by the Editorial 
Board with individuals designated by 
that Board as responsible and account- 
able editors for specific projects sim- 
ilar to the operation of ET] is expected 
in the coming year. 

Another part of the announced 1957 
program—to participate more widely in 
the world of education and the area of 
the arts—was met by more active work 
with the American Council on Educa- 
tion and its Conferences concerning sec- 
ondary as well as higher education. Your 
President invited Presidents of other 
national organizations in the arts to 
luncheon at the Boston Convention to 
discuss the possibility of forming a 
“Joint Council of the Arts in Educa- 
tion.” The invitations were enthusias- 
tically received, and, under the guidance 
of Eldon Winkler, a follow-up meeting 
in New York on December 27 took steps 
toward incorporating as an organization 
in which all the arts in education—art, 
music, and theatre arts—could work ef- 
fectively in mutual interest in the post- 
Sputnik period. 

Certainly the widest reach of the As- 
sociation was made by the AETA Over- 
Seas Touring Committee under the co- 
chairmanship of Frank Whiting and 
Father Gilbert V. Hartke. Tours by 
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the University of Minnesota for the 
Department of Defense to Germany and 
the Orient as well as for the State De- 
partment to Brazil and Wayne State’s 
Tour to India along with the Yale 
Drama School scheduled for the Brussels 
Fair give some idea of the problems the 
Committee had to face without any 
previous experience or procedures. Suc- 
cessful meeting of the problems _pre- 
sented in operating as the screening 
agency to select collegiate representatives 
to tour for both ANTA’s drama panel 
(which works with the President’s Pro- 
gram through the Cultural Presentations 
Staff of the State Department and the 
Department of Defense), will mean the 
development of orbits of international 
influence through educational theatre 
on its own humanistic terms. The ded- 
ication of both Frank Whiting and 
Father Hartke to this demanding and 
difficult work in the name of the Asso- 
ciation is a tribute to each of the men 
and their universities. 


Also on the international scene were 
materials from member schools provided 
for the Gold Medal winning exhibit, 
“Plastic Arts of the American University 
Theater” at the Sao Paolo Fair. 


Back home the Association supported 
national legislation in the arts as pro- 
posed by Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
Senator Jacob K. Javits, and the re- 
doubtable Congressman Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr. 


A salutory recognition came in the 
form of an invitation to the Association 
from the U. §. Commission for UNESCO 
to name a panel of three names as a 
nomination to one of the seats on the 
Commission. 


As usual, CTC, under Paul Kozelka’s 
and now Eleanor York’s direction, 
proved as ebullient as ever with a fine 
meeting, a republication of Hugh 
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Mearn’s Creative Power, and authoriza- 
tion for an editorial staff for a Children’s 
Theater monograph headed by Ger- 
aldine Siks. 

From these high-lights the member- 
ship can see what an alert, dedicated, 
and enterprising group of people your 
President has had the opportunity to 
work with. I thank them all. Only in 
the related areas of motion pictures and 
television did we fail to make meaning- 
ful progress. 


Perhaps the most rewarding experi- 
ence for the President was the January 
meeting of the Executive Board. The 
preparation, concentration on the busi- 
ness at hand, and warmth of understand- 
ing even in disagreement during that 
meeting suggests that the 1957 admin- 
istration met its year effectively. More- 
over, the vigour of the new Board mem- 
bers as they came to order at the call 
of the 1958 President, that provident 
and perceptive New Englander, Ed Cole, 
bodes well for our Association in a year 
promising both turmoil and opportunity 
throughout all of American education. 


JAck Morrison 
President (1957) 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
ON MEMBERSHIP 


On November 30, 1957, the total membership 
figure for AETA was 2,863 (this number was 
augmented between the end of the fiscal vear 
and December 31, 1957). This is an increase 
over the 2,461 figure of November 30, 1956 of 
403. This is an increase of 16%. Seven hundred 
and two AETA-ANTA special joint student 
memberships for 1958 have already been paid 
and processed. With the cooperation from the 
membership and continued promotional efforts 
of the Executive Office it is hoped the 1958 
total membership may approach 4,000. 

Let me call attention to the three types of 
new Life Memberships now available (details 
given in an ad of this issue of ETJ). 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


An income of $22,200.00 was budgeted for 
the fiscal year, December 1, 1956 through 
November 30, 1957. Our actual income for 
the fiscal year was $27,975.99. Income from all 
sources, except the Projects, was in excess of 
the budget. 


Disbursements for the fiscal year were bud- 
geted at $22,200.00. Actual disbursements were 
$28,457.49. The $481.50 deficit for the year 
indicates (a) expanded activity of the Associ- 
ation, (b) hiring a professional service to pro- 

(c) hiring a_ pro- 
personnel for the 
(d) late billing for 


mote library subscriptions, 
fessional public relations 
Boston Convention, and 

1958 renewals. 


The association holds $5,500 in Times Sav- 
ings Certificates. These plus the $700.00 in 
revolving funds (CPS, Managing Editor of 
ETJ, and MPP) and the cash balance of 
$7,323.77 as of November 30, 1957, gives us a 
balance in funds as of November 30, 
1957, Of $13,523.77. 


total 


The following is a summary of the Financial 
Statement of the Association for the fiscal year 
ending November 30, 1957. A complete copy 
of the Financial Statement as audited by John 
M. Diracles and Co., Certified Public Account- 
ants, may be obtained from the Treasurer. 


STATEMENTS OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
NOVEMBER 90, 1957 
Actual 


Beginning Balance $14,005.27 


Receipts 
Membership dues $16,989.62 
Sale of Publications 988.04 
Educational Theatre journal, ads 2,617.07 
Contact Placement Service 408.00 
Manuscript Play Project (MPP) 305.50 
Conventions 2,988.93 
Sundry 1,225.01 


Children’s Theatre Conference (CTC): 
Ways and Means 2,453-82 
$27.975-99 


Total receipts and beginning 


balance $41,981.26 


Disbursements 
Educational Theatre Journal 
Directory of members 


$ 6747-45 
1,212.18 


Other publications 557-56 
Contact Placement Service 140.26 
MPP and other projects 906.47 
Conventions 3,123.63 
Office Salaries 4,792.22 
Office expenses and postage 2,536.20 
Promotion and dues 2,814.33 
Officers and committee expense 1,726.10 
Sundry : 1,572.50 
CTC operating expenses 529.74 
Children’s Theatre Conference 

Ways and Means 1,798.85 


$28.457-49 


Ending Balance $13,523.77 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


January 4, 1958 
Jack Morrison, President 


American Educational Theatre Association 

The 1957 Auditing Committee, which 
have appointed, has met and examined the 
books of the Association as presented by Ken- 
neth L. Graham, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


you 


We hereby certify approval and commend 
the methods employed and the accuracy of 
the statement. 


The books of 


have been 


the Association 
audited by John M. Diracles & Company, 
Certified Public Accountants, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The committee has examined that 
report which is attached to and becomes a part 
of this report. 


We note that balances in revolving funds 
totalling $700 were not checked and included 
in Mr. Diracles’ audit. We recommend the in- 
dividuals responsible for the management of 
these funds be instructed by the president to 
comply with the regulations concerning the 
prompt quarterly reporting of these funds as 
outlined by the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


The committee wishes to commend the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer for his care and 
efficiency in handling the affairs of the Associ- 
ation and for the distinguished service which 
he has given to the American Educational 


Theatre Association during the past year. 
PauL K. Chairman 


Doucias P. HATFIELD 
WARREN M. LEE 
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STATEMENT OF FUNDS 
November 30, 1957 


Beginning Add Ending 
Balance Add (Less) Less Balance 
12-1-56 Receipts Transfers Disbursements 11-30-57 
AETA—Operating fund $12,744.75 $25,522.17 $( 700.00) $26,658.64 $10,908.28 
Children’s Theatre Con- ‘ 
ference (Ways & Means) 1,260.52 {53-32 1,798.85 1,915-49 
Revolving funds 
Contact Placement Service 50.00 50.00 
ET] Advertising Mgr.’s fund 150.00 150.00 
Manuscript Play Project 500.00 500.00 
$14,005.27 $27,975.99 $28,457-49 $13,523.77 
On November go, 1957 the organization’s funds were represented by the following: 
The University National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
Balance per bank statement $ 5,033.67 
Add deposits in transit 2,855.54 
7,889.21 
Less checks outstanding 565-44 
Balance per books, November 30, 1957 $ 7,323.77 
The University National Bank: 
Five time savings certificates of deposit; $10,000.00 each; dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957; bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum; 
certificate numbers 433. 434. 435, 435, 437; and one certificate of 
deposit number 671 for $500.00, dated April 4, 1957. 
Payable to: 
American Educational Theatre Association $ 5,000.00 
American Educational Theaire Association—CTC Ways and means 500.00 
$ 5,500.00 
Revolving Funds: 
Contact Placement Service—Mr. Douglas Hatfield $ 50.00 
Educational Theatre Journal—Mr. John A. Walker 150.00 
Manuscript Play Project—Mr. Paul Baker 500.00 
$ 700.00 
Balance total funds, November 30, 1957 $13,523.77 
NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS OF M Whiting (all on Advisory Council, and 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Pursuant to Article VII, Section 7, of the 
Constitution, the Executive Board met January 
4-5, 1958, to complete the business of the 
Association for 1957 and to install the officers 
for 1958. All members of the 1958 Executive 
Board attendance as well as Jack 
Morrison, Mary Ellen Burgess, William Bras- 
mer, Arnold Gillette, Warren Lee, Rev. Gabriel 
Stapleton, $.D.S., Melvin R. White, and Frank 


were in 


Douglas F. Hatfield, Paul K. Peterson, Robert 
Moulton, and John Woodruff. 

The appointment of George C. Izenour, Yale 
University, as the new member of the Advisory 
Board of Research to replace Horace Robin- 
son was approved. 

The following were approved for the AETA 
panel for representation on the UNESCO Na- 
tional Commission (one to be elected by 
UNESCO): Jack Morrison, William P. Halstead, 


‘ 
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Father G. V. Hartke, O.P. with the following 
alternates—Hubert Heffner, H. Darkes Al- 
bright, and Frank M Whiting. 


William P. Higgins, P. O. Box 
ford, Conn., was approved as 
AETA Public Relations Officer for 1958 at a 
salary and expense account to total $1,000.00. 
Mr. Higgins handled national publicity most 
10-week trial basis the last 


107, Bran- 
professional 


successfully on a 


month’s of 19957. 


Upon recommendation of the AETA Prog- 
ress Fund Committee (William P. Halstead, 
Chairman) the following resolution presented 
by the Executive Secretary was approved: 

“PURSUANT TO ARTICLE VII, SEC- 
TION 7 OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE AS- 
SOCIATION, 


“BE IT RESOLVED THAT THE EXECU- 
TIVE BOARD SHALL PROCEED TO PRE- 
PARE AND FILE WITH THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE, STATE OF MINNESOTA, AR- 
TICLES OF INCORPORATION FOR A 
NONPROFIT CORPORATION UNDER 
MINN. STATUTES CH. 317 AND, 


“IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT 
WHEN SAID CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION HAS BEEN ISSUED AND SAID 
CORPORATE EXISTANCE HAS COM- 
MENCED THAT THE MEMBERS OF THIS 
ASSOCIATION SHALL BECOME AND BE 
MEMBERS OF SAID CORPORATION, THAT 
ALL MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL SHALL BE ELECTED MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF SAID 
CORPORATION, AND THAT ALL OF THE 
PROPERTY AND ASSETS OF THIS ASSOCI- 
ATION, TANGIBLE OR INTANGIBLE, OF 
ANY KIND OR NATURE, SHALL BECOME 
THE PROPERTY OF SAID CORPORATION 
IN CONSIDERATION OF SAID CORPORA- 
TION ASSUMING ANY AND ALL LIABILI- 
TIES AND OBLIGATIONS OF THIS ASSOCI- 
ATION AND, 


“IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED THAT 
UPON COMPLETION OF THE FOREGO- 
ING, ALL ACTIVITIES OF THIS ASSOCIA- 
TION SHALL CEASE AND THEREAFTER 
SAID CORPORATION SHALL PERFORM 
ALL: FUNCTIONS HERETOFORE  PER- 
FORMED BY THIS ASSOCIATION.” 


The Executive Secretary will file applica- 
tion with the Secretary of State of Minnesota 
at once. When approved as a corporation, 
AETA will have the Articles of Incorporation 
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as the articles of the new constitution, all 
other data now contained in the present ar- 
ticles to become by-laws. 

The following Publication Policy was ap- 
proved. The Editorial Board shall function: 
1. By making editorial policy and determin- 

ing the kinds of materials AETA should 
be interested in publishing in books, mon- 
ographs, journals, newsletter, pamphlets, 
brochures, mimeographed materials, and 
questionnaires. 

By naming of editorial personnel for these 

materials with advice and consent of the 

Executive Board—the actual appointments 

being made by the President. 

By acting as a reviewing body which state 

reactions to material after publication. 

. Negotiations with publishers prior to con- 
tract shall be lodged with the vice-chairman 
of the Editorial Board. 

. All publications under the aegis of AETA 
(other than ETY) shall be listed in a num- 
bered monograph series in the order they 
can be expected to appear in print. 

The Five-Year Bibliography (1948-1952) is 
nearing completion and should reach the Wil- 
liam C. Brown, publishers, early in 1958. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars was approved to as- 
sist William Melnitz with the final editing. 

John Woodruff was approved as editor to 
complete the manuscript of Theatre Survey, 
USA. Mildred Kuner prepared the manuscript 
started by Henry Schnitzler, which is a collec- 
tion of essays by AETA personnel. Gary Gaiser 
will negotiate ‘for the publication early this 
year. 

The final contract with the University of 
Miami Press to publish an AETA Rare Theatre 
Books Series was approved. Barnard Hewitt was 
approved as editor-in-chief for this series, and 
it is hoped the first book will go to press at 
once. This contract was negotiated by Delmar 
Solem. 

Norman Philbrick was approved as editor of 
the AETA College Directory, to be published 
in geographical sections with an evaluation 
compilation of one for the United States. The 
Southeastern Section is ready for publication. 
Gary Gaiser will negotiate with publishers 
for publication . 

Geraldine Brain Siks was approved as editor 
for the Children’s Theatre Conference Mono- 
graph. The outline of this proposed col- 
lection of essays was presented and received 
enthusiastic praise. 

Creative Power by Hughes Mearns will be 
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republished by the Dover Publications, Inc., 

early in 1958. A three-way contract was signed 

by Mr. Mearns, Dover Publications and AETA. 
Frank M Whiting, Chairman of the Overseas 

Touring Committee reported the meeting of 

November 9, 1957, when his committee met 

with the heads of the Army Professional En- 

tertainment Division and the USO in New 

York. It was there decided: 

1. College theatrical units will hereafter be 
screened and elected by AETA. 

2. Credit for sponsorship will be given jointly 
to AETA and USO. 

g. A unit once having been selected by AETA 
and approved by the Army is to be pre- 
pared for overseas touring by USO; that is, 
USO will direct the acquisition of passports, 
security clearance, etc. 


The following tours have been approved for 

1958 and are now underway: 

1. U. of Minnesota to the Far East for De- 
fense Department. 

2. Wayne State U. to India for ICES. 

g. Yale U. to Europe for Defense Dept. and 
Brussel’s Fair for ICES. 
Florida A. and M. to Africa for Defense 
Department. 
Denison U. to Europe for Defense Depart- 
ment. 


Representatives for the following 1958 tours 

are yet to be designated: 

1. Spring tour to the Caribbean for Defense 
Department. 

. Spring tour to Europe for Defense Depart- 
ment. 
Summer tour to the Northeast for Defense 
Department. 
Summer tour to South American for ICES. 
Fall tour to Mid-Pacific for Defense De- 
partment. 

. Fall tour to Far East for Defense Depart- 
ment. 


The following resolution was passed: “AETA- 
USO units should be limited to students from 
recognized colleges and universities, these stu- 
dent to be under faculty supervision.” 

Douglas Hatfield presented the results of a 
survey for the improvement of the AETA Con- 


Certain changes will 
the others should be 
CPS office is set 


tact Placement Service. 
be made at once, but 
considered when the new 
up in 1959. 

The Traveling Exhibits Committee under the 
chairmanship of Robert Moulton has explored 
the possibility of preparing lobby displays 
for use by AETA members to give more 
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people a better idea of what educational the- 
atre is like. 

The Foundations and Grants Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Jack Morrison, 
will welcome for consideration any proposal 
for a foundation grant which is carefully 
thought out and prepared in the following for- 
mat: (a) purpose or purposes, (b) problems and 
methods, (c) qualifications of personnel who will 
conduct work, (d) length of time desired, (e) 
method of financing beyond period of aid, (f) 
relation of the proposal to similar ones else- 
where, (g) complete budget including present 
financial report and information that all or- 
dinary means for meeting the problem have 
NOTE: Any proposal for 
the projects MUST be 
Administrative Vice-Presi- 


been exhausted. 
grants arising from 
routed through the 
dent. 

The following recommendations 
conventions from the Time and 
mittee, Richard Adams, chairman, 
proved: 1ig60, Denver, Colorado, 
of Denver, August 28, 29, go with CTC meet- 
ing August 24-28; 1961, New York City, The 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, August 28, 29, 30 with 
CTC and NCTC; Minneapolis, Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, August 24-26 with CTC; 
1963, Eugene, Oregon, University of Oregon, 
August 26, 27, 28 with CTC. It was noted that 
SAA has been invited to convene with AETA 
on these August dates. 

Edward Cole reported progress toward a 
National Joint Council of the Arts in Education 
at a meeting he attended in New York Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1957. The By-Laws of the new 
council are to be ratified by each respective 
organization at its next Annual Business Meet- 
ing. AETA will have this opportunity in De- 
cember, 1958. 

(Complete reports of other Presidential Com- 
mittees and the Project Chairman are available 
in the complete minutes which may be se- 
cured by writing the Executive Secretary.) 


for future 
Place 
were ap- 
University 


Com- 


It was voted to inaugurate an Art Museums 
& Theatre Liaison Project under the chairman- 
ship of Campton Bell, University of Denver. 
It was voted to reactivate the Technical De- 
velopments Project under the chairmanship 
of George Crepeau, Northwestern University. 
Other new Projects chairman approved for 
1958 since the Boston Convention: Alice Griffin, 
Hunter College, International Liaison and ITI; 
Margaret Servine, University of Nebraska, Stage 
Movement. The following projects are under 
evaluation by the Advisory Board of Research: 
Guidance and Counseling, Junior and City 
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Colleges, Stage Movement, and Summer The- 
atres. 

There being no further old business, Presi- 
dent Morrison turned the meeting over to the 
incoming officers—President Edward C. Cole, 
First Vice-President John Wray Young and 
Second Vice-President Samuel Selden. 
dent Cole preented a bound volume of ETJ 
for 1957 along with a Plaque of Achievement 
to out-going president Jack Morrison. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: “Whereas, Jack 
Morrison during his stimulating leadership 
has given AETA through self-evaluating meas- 
ures, a new of self-respect, through 
extended contacts a fresh sense of recognition, 
through alliance with the other arts an 
sense of its relationship to them; 
that AETA extend to the re- 
tiring grateful commendation for 
service rendered beyond the call of duty.” 

President Cole then presented bound volumes 
of ETJ for the years 1954, 1956, and 
1957 along with a Plaque of Achievement to 
John A. Walker was noted 
that there had been an increase of advertising 
in ETJ for the last year of 13% and for the 
four years of his term of office of 80%. The 
passed: ‘‘Whereas, 
commendable 


Presi- 


sense 


and 
added 
Be is reolved 
president, 


1955, 


in absentia. It 


resolution was 
Walker has rendered 
AETA through two two-vear terms 
resolved 


following 
John A. 
service to 
as Managing Fditor of ETJ, Be it 
that AETA express grateful appreciation for 
his efficient and extended service in this exact- 
ing office.” 

Edward C. Cole gave his address to member- 
ship (see below). 

First Vice-President John Wray Young out- 
lined plans for the 1958 Convention to be held 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. The 
theme will be: “Theatre; The Source, The 
Path—and the Vision” with three major sub- 
divisions— 1) What is Theatre?, 2) The Practice 
of Theatre, 3) Toward a Philosophy. Over 
100 people have already been committed for 
the convention program and 10 section meet- 
ings have already been arranged. 

It was voted that beginning in 1958 the 
schedule for the Advisory Council meeting 
be moved one day earlier than the present 
schedule. This means the Committee on Ap- 
pointment will meet Friday noon, December 
26, with the first Advisory Council Meeting 
Friday evening, December 26. The Advisory 
Council will then have morning, afternoon, 
and evening meetings on December 27. 

Second Vice-President Samuel Selden outlined 
the plans he intends to incorporate in this newly 
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created office. He further presented his tenta- 
tive plans for the newly created Planning 
Committee, of which he will be chairman. 
The following Budget was approved for the 
fiscal year 1958: 
AETA PROPOSED BUDGET 
Year Ending November 30, 1958 
Receipts: 
Memberships 
Sale of Publications 
ET] Advertisements 
CPS 
Projects 
Sundry 
CTC Ways and 


$19,950.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 
400,00 
700.00 
450.00 
Means 2,500.00 
Total Receipts $28,000.00 
Disbursements: 
ET] $ 7,500.00 
Directory of Members 1,900.00 
Other Publications 775.00 
CPS 400.00 
Projects 800.00 
Convention (‘58) 150.00 
Office 5,500.00 
Office Expense 800.00 
Postage ,000.00 
.250.00 
100.00 
,150.00 
150.00 
725.00 
1,800.00 


Salaries* 


Promotion 

Dues 

Officers and Committees 
Sundry 

CTC Operating Expense 
CTC Wavs and Means 


Total Disbursements $28.000.00 


*Does not include one full-time secretary fur- 


nished by University Theatre, University of 

Minnesota. 

President Cole appointed the 
Presidential Committees for 1958: 

a. Planning Committee: Samuel _ Selden, 
Chairman, Father G. V. Hartke, O.P., William 
Halstead, Paul Kozelka, Jack Morrison, Horace 
Robinson, Eldon Winkler. 

b. Executive Committee of the Board of Re- 
view: Horace Robinson, Chairman, Henry 
Goodman, Joel Rubin. 

c. Committee on Foundations, Gifts and 
Grants: Jack Morrison, Chairman, Dina Rees 
Evans, William Halstead, Henry B. Williams. 

d. Committee on Constitution and By-Laws: 
William Halstead, Chairman, C. Robert Kase, 
Monroe Lippman. 

e. Committee on Rules: C. Robert Kase, Chair- 
man, H. Darkes Albright, James M. Klain. 

f. Committee on Time and Place: Arnold Gil- 
lette, Chairman, Eleanor York, John C. Barner, 


following 
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Delmar Solem, Richard Adams, Mary Ellen 
Burgess. 

g. Finance Committee: Norman  Philbrick 
Chairman, Gilbert Hartke, Jack Morrison, Ken- 
neth Graham, ex officio. 

h. Committee on Overseas Touring: Edward 
Wright, Co-chairman (operations), Father G. 
V. Hartke, O.P., Co-Chairman (Washington 
liaison), William Brasmer, Secretary, Alice Grif- 
fin, Randolph Edmonds, C. R. Kase, Paul 
Kozelka, Willard Swire, Frank Whiting. 

i. Committee on Undergraduate  Participa- 
tion in AETA: Henry B. Williams, Chairman, 
James Brock, Francis Sidlauskas. 

j. Committee on U. S. Legislation: H. Darkes 
Albright, Chairman, Father G. Hartke 
O.P., Herschel Bricker, Hubert Heffner. 

k. Committee on Awards and Honors: Lee 
Mitchell, Chairman, Samuel Selden, Marjorie 
Dycke. 

1. Committee for Liaison in 
Father G. V. Hartke, O.P. 

m. Committee on Affiliation with NEA: Mar- 
jorie Dycke, Chairman, Corda Peck, Wallace 
Smith. 

n. Committee on Resolutions for 1958 Con- 
vention: Warren Lee, Chairman, Lillian Voor 
hees, James Popovich. 

o. Committee on Secondary School 
graph: William Schlosser, Chairman, H. Darkes 
Albright, Wallace Smith, Dina Rees Evans, 
Charlotte Motter, Sister Mary Honora. 

p. Committee for a Children’s Theatre Mono- 
graph: Geraldine Siks, Chairman, Eleanor 
York, Sara Spencer, Keneth Graham, Bar- 
nard Hewitt. 

q. Committee on BBC Recordings “The 
First Stage’: William Halstead, Chairman, 
Willard Swire, Mouzon Law. 


Washington: 


Mono- 


The Resolutions Committee presented the 
following resolutions: 

Wuereas: The University of Minnesota has 
rendered an the AETA in 
supporting the activity of the Overseas Tour- 
ing Committee of this organization, 


unsual service to 


Be Ir Reso_vep: That the Executive Secre- 
tary convey to the President Morrill the deep 
appreciation of the AETA for this coopera- 
tion and commendable service, and especially 
for the fine leadership offered the enterprise 
by Frank Whiting, Director of the University 
Theatre. 

Wuereas: Catawba College has rendered an 
unusual service to the AETA in supporting the 
activity of the Overseas Touring Committee of 
this organization. 
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Be Ir Resorvep: That the Executive Secre- 
tary President A. R. Keppel the 
deep appreciation of the AETA for this co- 
operation and commendable service. 


convey to 


Wayne State University has ren- 
dered an unusual service to the AETA in sup- 
porting the activity of the Overseas Touring 
Committee of this organization, 
Be It Resotvep: That the Executive Secretary 
convey to President Clarence B. Hilberry the 
deep appreciation of the AETA for this co- 
operation and commendable service. 
Wuereas: The Executive Board and the 
Advisory Council of AETA have enjoyed the 
generous hospitality of their hosts at the Janu- 
ary, 1958 meeting, 
Be Ir Resovvep: that they record their grati- 
tude, To the University of Minnesota for af- 
fording a meeting place, To Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham and his staff for providing for their con- 
venience and comfort, To Miss Saliy Ross Dins- 
more for a delightful Social hour, To Dr. and 
Mrs. Frank M Whiting for their gracious en- 
tertainment at dinner. 
Be Ir FurrHer Resovvep that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each of these hosts. 
Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

M. Lee 

W. Voorhees, Chairman 


Warren 
Lillian 


All of the resolutions were passed unani- 
mously. 

It was voted that the Executive Board shall 
meet in August, 1958 at the time of the CTC 
Annual Meeting in Seattle, Washington. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Executive Secretary 


Note: A copy of the complete minutes of the 
Board Meeting may be obtained 
the Executive Secretary upon request. 


Executive 


from 


INCOMING PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGE TO THE 
MEMBERSHIP 


It is not my intention to comment on 
all activities of AETA but rather only 
upon those which appear at this time 
to merit special emphasis. For the grati- 
fication of those officers and members 
whose activity I do not discuss hereafter, 
let me say now that the omission is oc- 
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casioned either by my informed beliet 
that the work is going along well in 
capable hands, or by my failure up to 
this time to learn of any salient difficul- 
ties. 

Remarks about voluntary association 

The book U. §. A.: The Permanent 
Revolution estimated that one third of 
the productive effort in this country is 
expended through voluntary associa- 
tions. 

The significant word here is voluntary. 
A person may choose to join or to stay 
out. He may choose to continue in mem- 
bership or to get out. Discrimination, in 
the light of his personal objective, will 
guide him in his choice. 

Concurrent with the word voluntary, 
however, is the word participation. Mem- 
bers do not join, period; they join in 
effort. The association is the means of 
bringing together who, by 
working for their agreed-upon common 


persons 


purposes, bring about their realization. 
The crux of AETA’s activity toward 
the goals set down in its Constitution is 


the voluntary 
members in the work of the Association. 

This work, furthermore, is not some 
arbitrarily selected activity. It grows out 
of the expressed desires of the members. 

In fact, one of the good features of 
AETA is that any member muy express 
any problem within the broad area of 
educational theatre, to any of the of- 
ficers and receive cordial consideration 
and a reference to other members who 
mav be interested in the same problem. 
The Association offers to individuals the 
opportunity to achieve by cooperative 
concerted action those objectives which 
they cannot achieve by themselves. 


partic ipation by many 


An important aspect of a continuing 
voluntary association is the succession of 
chairmen of projects and committees. 
Principles which we must emphasize are: 
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Every chairman is authorized to add 
personnel to his project or com- 
mittee. 

Every chairman of an ad hoc com- 
mittee should be prepared to con- 
tinue in the position until the work 
of the committee is done. 

Every chairman of a constitutional 
committee or of a project should find 
and train a take 
over in case of emergency and _ pos- 
sibly to succeed into the chair at the 
change of administration. 


vice-chairman to 


The Growth of the Association 

One salient feature which confronts 
us is AETA’s growth. We now have over 
35,00 members, over quadruple the mem- 
bership ten years ago (850). This in- 
crease has placed a burden both upon 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer’s of- 
fice and upon the officers of the Asso- 
ciation. The entire service to members 
is rendered by voluntary officers and 
committeemen who work on AETA mat- 
ters in what is laughingly called spare 
time, with the single exception of the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer who re- 
ceives a stipend equal to one summer 
term's salary. 

The membership figure stands at an 
awkward level right now: we have too 
many members to be serviced by our 
present organization and not enough to 
provide the income to support a full- 
time executive secretary. 

Whereas competent authority has 
stated that a going national association 
requires at least $50,000 per vear on 
which to operate effectively, AETA has 
an expected 1958 yearly income from all 
sources of $28,000. Effective operation, 
thus, depends upon contributions of ef- 
fort and money equaling at least $22,000. 

The Association needs more funds. 
These funds can come from member- 
ships, from services rendered such as the 
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publication of books and pamphlets 
(which by the way should be planned 
and budgeted to be at least self-liquidat- 
ing and at best income-producing) and 
from outside sources. I have appointed 
a committee on Foundations, Gifts, and 
Grants to explore these outside sources. 

Funds for memberships should be ex- 
pended as directly as possible in services 
for members and for efforts which mem- 
bers will recognize as benefiting them 


directly. 
Services of the Association to other 
organizations which are themselves 


funded should be rendered at no cost 
to AETA or its members, time excluded. 
There should be income from such serv- 
ices at least equal to outgo. 

Projects which promise long range 
benefits to the citizens of the nation are 
benefactions of the Association for which 
it may legitimately seek the aid of foun- 
dations and of federal and state govern- 
ments. 


The Planning Committee 

There is justification for thinking 
that the executive and administrative 
structure of the Association, formed be- 
fore such concomitants of growth as 
overseas touring, publishing, relations 
with federal government and relations 
with other learned and professional so- 
cieties, were fully realized, may now 
require alteration to meet the larger 
responsibilities of the Association. 

No one knows better than a past pres- 
ident what the Association is called upon 
to do and how well it has been able to 
do it. No one is more concerned about 
the future of the Association than the 
man who has taken the first step toward 
the Presidency, namely the Second Vice- 
President. 

Therefore, in the spirit of experiment 
I have asked Sam Selden, second Vice- 
President, to be chairman of a Planning 
Committee, which might perhaps be 
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more properly called a Thinking Com- 
mittee, composed of himself, four past 
presidents of AETA, a past director of 
CTC, and an independent member of 
AETA whose sphere of operations gives 
him a “quasi outsiders” view of the 
Association. 

This committee is charged to consider 
AETA’s relationship to the whole com- 
plex of modern living—the theatre, ed- 
ucation, government, and even industry 
—to receive the suggestions from the 
membership and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Advisory Council and the 
Executive Board, through the President, 
of what AETA should do to meet the 
future. 


Publishing 

Almost suddenly, publishing has as- 
sumed a frontal position in AETA’s 
affairs with one book already contracted 
under the aegis of the Children’s The- 
atre Division, another about to be con- 
tracted and others in various stages of 
negotiation. Several publishers, both 
university and commercial, inter- 
ested in publishing books which AETA 
might sponsor. 

There are problems in this business 
and AETA has no adequate agency 
within its present organization to handle 
them. The Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer, as the fiscal officer, has over-all re- 
sponsibility for AETA’s finances and 
contracts made in the name of the As- 
sociation but he does not have the time, 
with all his regular duties, to conduct 
the negotiations leading up to the draft- 
ing and signing of publication contracts. 
During 1957 he handled the negotiations 
regarding one book, the Administrative 
Vice-President those for another, and 
the President conducted considerable 
correspondence on behalf of all pub- 
lications. 

There is no way of knowing if this 
sudden burst of publishing activity is 
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a single spasm or if it 1s to be a con- 
tinuing activity. Therefore, | have asked 
the Chairman of the Fditorial Board, 
which by its name ard function has 
some connection with publishing, to 
assume broad general responsibility in 
this area, the particular responsibilities 
of the job to be clarified by correspond- 
ence. A recent letter from Henry Good- 
man, chairman, indicates that the proc- 
ess of delineating responsibilities and 


formalizing the channel of communica-_ 


tion is well started. The Board yesterday 
aided this process appreciably. 
The Projects 

The Projects constitute the circulatory 
system of the corporate body of AETA. 
New life blood for the association in the 
persons of interested active members 
here find their first official relationship 
to the Association, establish themselves 
as effective scholars and workers, and 
attract the attention of the officers, con- 
vention chairmen, editors, and the world 
of educational theatre in general. 

The project organization is “open- 
end”; any member may join any project; 
even more, any member of the Associa- 
tion may propose to the Administrative 
Vice-President that a project be or- 
ganized around any problem, question, 
operation, or research subject which 
properly belongs within the wide bounds 
of educational theatre. An example of 
phenomenal effectiveness of the project 


concept is the progress of the Project for 
the Translation and Publication of Rare 
Theatre Books which under the chair- 


manship of Walther Volbach _ has 
achieved in one year a contract between 
AETA and a university press for pub- 
lication of a series, a list of books avail- 
able and suitable for publication in the 
series, and an active program of selection 
and translation of these books. The pres- 
entation of these important theatre ref- 
erence books, many of them not vet 
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published in English and others out of 
print, is a good example of the proper 
use of AETA’s cooperative organization, 
and its dedication to improvement of the 
facilities for the study of theatre. 

I wish that my remarks on the projects 
could end here, but to ignore difficulties 
would be unrealistic. The only difficulty 
of which I will speak, however, is that 
which both the Administrative Vice- 
President and his project chairmen ex- 
perience in enlisting personnel. The rea- 
son for a shortage of active project 
workers lies, I believe, in the fact that 
the members of the Association do not 
fully realize the possibilities for  self- 
development, enlarged _ participation, 
resolution and clarification of their own 
problems, and altruistic contribution to 
the arts of the theatre which the proj- 
ects afford; the projects in fact epitomize 
the character of AETA as a voluntary 
organization. 

Board of Review 

There has been, during the past year 
or more, some confusion regarding the 
duties of the Board of Research, and 
the Editorial Board. Following the re- 
port by Horace Robinson to the Advi- 
sory Council in Boston, that Council 
moved that the two Boards operate as 
a common Board of Review. 

Since, however, Horace Robinson also 
presented a Manual of Operations for 
the Board of Research which clearly de- 
lineates that Board’s duties and since 
there has been clarification through cor- 
respondence of the duties of the Editor- 
ial Board, it appears advisable to limit 
the work of the Board of Review to 
only those matters which do not clearly 
fall within the scope of one or the other 
board working separately. For this rea- 
son it is arranged that Horace Robinson 
shall be Chairman of the Board of Re- 
view, that he and the other two board 
chairmen constitute a kind of executive 


committee of the Board of Review. Thus 
matters which fall clearly within the 
purview of the Board of Research or the 
Editorial Board will be channeled di- 
rectly to either Rubin or Goodman, and 
the Board of Review will function only 
when there is some doubt as to whether 
a matter belongs properly to one or the 
other board or should be examined by 
both boards acting together as the Board 
of Review. 


Operating Method of Board of 
Research and Editorial Board 

Horace’s Manual for the Board of 
Research outlines the method of that 
Board as being substantially the demo- 
cratic one, namely, submitting all ques- 
tions to all members of the Board and 
polling them for their opinions, that of 
the majority being reported to the Ad- 
ministrative Vice-President. I  under- 
stand that the Editorial Board follows 
substantially the same method. I am 
asking the three Chairmen (Review, Re- 
search, and Editorial Board) to consider 
an alternate method to be used option- 
ally on certain occasions and with ref- 
erence to matters which may appear to 
demand it: the method being to select 
the most qualified member of a board, 
or on occasion to find a qualified per- 
son outside the Boards to write an opin- 
ion on a particular question. This meth- 
od might be tried if need and opportun- 
ity develop during 1958. J see the pos- 
sibility of AETA bringing expert opin- 
ion from within its own membership to 
bear upon important questions by this 
method. 


Editorial Board 

I am asking the Chairman of the Ed- 
itorial Board to prepare for general As- 
sociation use a Manual of Operation for 
the Editorial Board similar to that pre- 
pared by Robinson for the Board of 
Research. He has done so informally in 
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a letter to me which needs only a small 
amount of refinement to make it a us- 
able Manual of Operations. 


Overseas Touring Committee 

Official and popular attention have 
been directed by the advent of the Sput- 
niks to the apparent or supposed de- 
ficiencies of American science and to the 
need for security as a basis for inter- 
national peace. This is a time when the 
exponents of the arts must reafirm the 
thesis that an equally real basis tor 
peace is a climate of understanding and 
international goodwill. This is the time 
when Americans must export the best of 
our human spirit as well as our arms 
and dollars. In this case, it is not either- 
or; it is both. 

AETA is now acting as the officially 
designated agency to select and recom- 
mend college and university theatre 
units to go overseas under the auspices 
of the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State. In this task AETA 
must do a good job. 

For this task I have appointed a com- 
mittee already informed in this area and 
well aware of the importance of the 
job. This committee will serve as an 
operating committee but it will call 
upon members of AETA to serve in two 
capacities: (1) observers to furnish in- 
formation on groups applying, either 
on the basis of having seen their per- 
formances or on the basis of general 
reputation for quality of work, and (2) 
judges, of which a small panel, probably 
three, will be asked to render the final 
verdict of selection. Every effort will be 
made and every potential source ex- 
ploited to obtain for this committee the 
funds which it will need. 


Enlarged responsibilities of AETA 


No professional association or learned 
society can deny consideration to the 
larger issues of education presented by 


= 
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the current concern over the apparent 
deficit in scientific personnel, the forth- 
coming surge in collegiate enrollments, 
to waste of brains in the failure of many 
college capable students to proceed to 
higher education after high school. 


AETA may well be concerned over a 
possible tendency, in response to the 
Sputnik furor, of secondary school of- 
ficials to direct all or nearly all children 
of high scholastic aptitude toward ca- 
reers in science. We should be suspicious 
that some of these children will be mis- 
directed. We must exert full power to 
place the arts strongly in the conscious- 
ness of administrators, teachers, guid- 
ance officers, and the students themselves. 


AETA must also stand ready to sup- 
port its secondary school members in 
the defense of the theatre and other 
cultural facets of the total high school 
experience as important parts of edu- 
cation, in the face of pressures, largely 
economic, to strip the high school cur- 
riculum down to its old time “essen- 
tials.” 


Jack Morrison took the lead in assem- 
bling representatives of many of the 
Associations representing education in 
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the various arts to consider the forma- 
tion of a Council through 
which these Associations might express 
common thought with one voice, and 
by which the arts in education might 
be represented vis-a-vis the federal gov- 
ernment, and the national councils of 
other areas of learning, and in which 
the various associations for the arts in 
education might achieve greater com- 


national 


mon understanding and purpose. 

Publishing, Overseas touring, 
Council for the Arts in Education, 
ticipation in the meetings of ACE and 
JCCTE and the consideration of mem- 
bership in NEA and ACLS all indicate 
the way in which AETA as a constituent 
member of larger councils can multiply 
the voice of each individual member, 
can call attention to the educational dis- 
cipline and the profession of theatre as 
a career having artistic validity and cul- 
tural importance and can add _ its 
strength to the continuing fight (cold 
war that it is) for the good Irfe. 

Your president hereby dedicates him- 
self and the Association in 1958 to that 


the 
par- 


crusade. 
Epwarp C. Coie 
President (1958) 


The Unconfined Drama 


This type of drama which I have elected to call symphonic seems to be fitted 


to the needs and dramatic genius of the American people. 


Our richness of 


tradition, our imaginative folk life, our boundless enthusiasm and health, our 
singing and dancing and poetry, our lifted hearts and active feet and hands, even 


our multitudinous mechanical and machine means for self-expression 


all are 


too outpouring for the narrow confines of the usual professional and killingly 
expensive Broadway play and stage. But they can be put to use in the symphonic 
drama and its theatre. It is wide enough, free enough, and among the people 
cheap enough for their joy and use.—Paul Green, Dramatic Heritage (New York: 
Samuel French, 1953), pp. 25-26. Copyright, 1953. by Paul Green. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and Samuel French, Inc. 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


Several items of interest need to be 
called to the reader’s attention. The first 
is an egregious error on the part of the 
Editor who, in the October issue of this 
Journal, allowed a footnote to Rosa- 
mund Gilder’s “The New Theatre in 
India” to give the impression that that 
excellent publication World Theatre 
could be obtained only by considerable 
foreign correspondence. Needless to say, 
the readers of ET] know better: a line 
to Theatre Arts Books, 333 Sixth Av- 
enue, New York, will prove more im- 
mediate and just as satisfying. 

Kenneth Graham, our’ Executive 
Secretary, has asked that the following 
addition should be made in the Minutes 
of the Business Meeting, August 29, 
1957, which appeared in the December, 
1957 ETJ: on page 338, between the 
first and second paragraphs insert, 


In order to inaugurate the two new officers 
created by the preceding motion, Kenneth 
Graham moved the unanimous consent to en- 
tertain from the floor nominations for the of- 
fices of Second Vice-President and a fifth mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council. This motion was 
approved. 

Hubert Heffner nominated Samuel Selden 
as Second Vice-President for 1958. Mr. Selden 
was unanimously elected. 


The following correction should be 
made in By-Law 12 of the August, 1957, 


revision of the AETA Constitution 
which appeared in the December, 1957 
ETJ. On page 349, By-Law 12, Com- 
mittee on Appointments “the  Vice- 
President” should read “the First Vice- 
President, the Second Vice-President.” 

John Wray Young, our First Vice- 
President and, as such, 1958 Convention 
Chairman, has already settled on the 
theme around which the convention 
program will be formed. It is, he says, 
“Theatre: the Source, the Path, and the 
Vision.” The program is designed to ex- 
plore in depth three basic areas of the- 
atre in order to lend more accurate 
definitions. “The Source” is the The- 
atre and a half day will be spent ex- 
ploring what it is; its history, its liter- 
ature, and its criticism. Another half day 
will be devoted to “The Path”: Theatre 
Practice, and will include the areas of 
Acting, Directing, Designing, and Play- 
writing. “The Vision,” the third major 
area, will naturally concern itself with 
an attempt to formulate a philosophy of 
the theatre. All of these discussions will 
be undertaken by authorities and will 
be rounded out by fifteen to eighteen 
panels, some of them covering topics 
to Association conventions. The 
1958 


new 
Chicago Convention of 
ises well! 


prom.- 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Walter H. Walters, Editor 


THE No PLAYS OF JAPAN. By Arthur 
Waley. New York: Grove Press, n. d. 
(1953); pp- 319. $1.75. 

The No, the oldest extant Japanese 
the most sophis- 
theatre the 


drama, is probably 
ticated, highly-civilized 
world has known. For almost the last 
three centuries, however, it has not been 
the most influential Japanese theatre. 
soth the doll theatre and the kabuki, 
at different times, have been better 
known and have attracted larger audi- 
ences. But because of the work of Noél 
Peri, Ezra Pound, and Arthur Waley, 
whose The N6 Plays of Japan, published 
originally in London in 1921, has now 
been reprinted, the impression has been 
created in the West that the NO is 
much superior to the other traditional 
forms. As a result, the NO has even had 
a modest influence upon the Western 
theatre, for example in Yeats’ experi- 
ments with the form and in Der Jasager 
of Brecht and Weill, an operatic version 
of the play Tanikd, translated in the 
present volume. The N@6 is, of course, 
the historical basis of the Japanese the- 
atre, and its importance in this respect 
can scarcely be overemphasized. But the 
apparently common’ Western notion 
that the No is the most significant Jap- 
anese dramatic expression is as unten- 
able as would be a Japanese notion 
that the string quartet is the most sig- 
nificant Western music. The plays of 
the doll theatre and the kabuki, lacking 
translators with the ability of Waley, 
are scarcely known to the West, even 
though they lend themselves somewhat 
more readily to the sea-change of trans- 
lation than NO plays. Consequently, 


they have had no influence whatever 
upon our theatre, unless one is willing 
to admit the lone exception of Mase- 
field’s The Faithful, which is remotely 
derived from the doll theatre play about 
the forty-seven rénin. 


This curious inversion of Japanese 
values by the West is perhaps merely a 
stalwart adherence to the traditional 
idea that things oriental are the reverse 
of things occidental. It also prevails in 
the Western attitude toward the scripts 
of the No plays. Waley writes “if some 
cataclysm were to sweep away the NO 
theatre, I think the plays (as literature) 
would live.” Most Japanese scholars 
take the view that the NO script is 
without great literary value and that 
the NO, a theatre of music and dance, 
is realized only in performance. How- 
ever, Waley’s tacit recognition that the 
plays are theatre pieces is apparent 
throughout. His lengthy introduction is 
concerned for the most part with the 
essays of Zeami (1393-1443), who, with 
his father, Kannami, gave the NO the 
basic form which it retains today. 
(Zeami’s essays upon acting and _ tech- 
nical matters, though admittedly ob- 
scure, have a place among the most 


important documents in theatre history, 


but a complete, satisfactory English 
translation of them is yet to be made.) 
Waley, who has never seen NO per- 
formed in Japan, gives excerpts in an 
appendix from letters which Oswald 
Sickert wrote in 1916 describing per- 
formances. Since the original N6 scripts 
give no indication of action on the stage 
(stage movement is traditionally pre- 


served by the five “schools” of No 
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actors), the translator has attempted to 
make the plays more intelligible by in- 
serting a few stage directions. 

Undeniably the greatest of the con- 
temporary translators from the Japanese 
(and the Chinese as well), Waley in his 
rendering of these nineteen NO plays 
(with summaries of sixteen others) 
matches his precise knowledge of Jap- 
anese with an equal sensitivity to the 
meaning and sound of English. The 
translation is, somehow, scrupulously 
faithful to the original, yet comes as 
close as possible to total transfer from 
Japanese to English. But the plays re- 
main, at the last, literature, engrossing 
to read, difficult to imagine on the 
stage. The rhythm of N6 drumming, 
the Gregorian-like chanting of the cho- 
rus, the rich costuming, the stylized set 
pieces, the hieratic dance movement— 
all those elements of production which 
create the essence of the NO perform- 
ance—are but briefly touched upon, 
and the effect of the theatre eludes us. 
It may well be that the N6 will con- 
tinue to be closet drama, not theatre, 
in English. The N6O is esoteric even for 
most Japanese, and it is questionable 
whether an adequate impression of this 
extremely conventionalized theatre can 
be re-created for an English speaking 
audience. The director who has never 
seen a NO performance and who would 
like to attempt a production will study 
Waley’s book with care, but if he reads 
French he will find that Noél Peri’s Le 
N6 (Tokyo, 1944) will give him con- 
siderably more technical information 
about staging the plays. 

EARLE ERNST 
University of Hawati 


I LOVE HER, THAT’S WHY! An au- 
tobiography by George Burns with 
Cynthia Hobart Lindsay. New York: 
Simon and = Schuster, 1955; pp. 
xili+267. $3.50. 
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GYPSY. A Memoir by Gypsy Rose Lee. 
New York: Harper and _ Brothers, 
1957; PP- 337- $3-95- 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME. By Fred 
Allen. Boston, Toronto: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1956; pp. 365. $5.00. 


A few years ago at a Hollywood party 
the talk turned to deciding just who had 
talent—as actors—and who didn’t. 
Gracie Allen, it is reported, said, “Don't 
be silly. Everybody has talent. It’s just 
that darned few can wrap it up!” These 
three books are about two men and two 
women who “wrapped it up.” 

Frankly written for popular sale, all 
three have much of value for the young 
actor who has performed enough to 
project himself into the material and 
through the fascinating, amusing, and 
often tender and fearsome events in the 
lives of these people who determined 
to crack show-business. 

Common to all four were lives which 
knew adversity (euphemous understate- 
ment) and sported a will to win that 
made Horatio Alger heroes look like 
pikers. Further, all four tirelessly stole, 
contrived, and even created new ma- 
terial and constantly sought to learn 
more about themselves in a disciplined 
drive to better their work. None of them 
were afraid of improving themselves. 
And, curiously, three tremendously 
strong and quite different women—two 
mothers and Mr. Allen’s Aunt Liz7ie— 
emerge as complete characters from 
these books. Fathers, on the other hand, 
are mentioned perfunctorily, and in one 
case not at all. 

Illustrative of the desire to learn and 
characteristic of the Burns style in / 
Love Her, That’s Why! is the descrip- 
tion of George’s early effort with make- 
up at the age of seventeen. “I looked 
great with make-up on and used to put 
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on wonderful lips. I looked quite a lot 
like Dolores Del Rio.” 

Actresses, among other things, can 
get some idea of the demands for keep- 
ing up an attractive personal appear- 
ance from Gracie Allen’s schedule, as 
well as discover what happens when an 
actress with a career realizes that life 
is not really complete without becoming 
a mother. 

Miss Lee’s memoirs, Gypsy, are art- 
fully told. Perhaps she does most to re- 
veal, and to reveal with deep under- 
standing, the warmth and the shabbiness 
of American show-business. Her own 
ability to use her knowledge of other 
acts, as part of her efforts to meet the 
audience with style and dignity, is re- 
vealed from her comment after the first 
day she stripped at the age of sixteen. 
“That night, at the end of the first act 
finale, a large basket of flowers was de- 
livered to me over the foot-lights. I 
pulled out one rose and threw it to the 
orchestra leader as I had seen Olga 
Petrova do when we had worked with 
her on the Orpheum Circuit, i 
Mvriads of moments like this went to- 
gether to create her own stvle in the 
performance of an act some might think 
beyond adornment. 


Fred Allen, in Much Ado Akout Me, 
has written a valuable contribution to 
American Theatre history. His chapter 
on “Amateur Nights,” for example, is 
an exceptional document of this part of 
life in Boston in 1911. From the per- 
former’s point-of-view, however, it is 
interesting that although he called him- 
self an actor—never vaudevillian—he 
said, “An actor, to spend his entire life 
as an actor, must have the mind of a 
child.” Allen knew material had to come 
from somewhere besides other actors. 
“To me,” he said of himself at the age 
of twenty, “progress meant steady work, 
the chance to give my Aunt Lizzie more 


money, and to appear in better theatres 
before smarter audiences, and the op- 
portunity to learn and improve my act.” 
And he “studied” (his word) comedy— 
not only performers but books by 
Charles Dickens and Mark Twain. 
Those seeking to “wrap it up’” may— 
if they will—learn much about a per- 
former's approach to performance from 
these three amusing, colorful, and _ es- 
sentially serious books by three of the 
greats of American show business. 


All three books have _ illustrations 
which substantiate the claims of the 
text. 


Morrison 
University of Caltfornia 
at Los Angeles 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE AND 
HOW IT WORKS. By John Wray 
Young. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1957; pp. x+166. $3.50. 


This is a good book. It may seem in- 
credible that, despite the welter of 
books published annually, there should 
be a crying need for just this book, 
but any one interested enough in little 
theatre to read about it is aware of 
the dearth of material tailored to its 
form. 

The author deals with basic com- 
munity theatre problems familiar and 
troublesome to every one. There are 
many books on the techniques involved, 
but none that so cogently examines the 
value, leadership, and component parts 
of a civic theatre group. 

The chapter on the acquisition and 
renovation of a building suitable for 
the community group is invaluable. 
Briefly and concisely it states the min- 
imum requisites armed with which even 
the ordinary citizen can broach his 
school board, serve on a committee to 
purchase or rent a building. or analyze 
a prospective theatre. 


Mr. Young faces with courage the 
calamitous subject of what plays the 
community theatre may do and scotch- 
es with discretion the arguments for 
either the wholly new or the classical 
in favor of the wholly satisfactory in 
terms of audience reaction. This is the 
writing not of a visionary but of a man 
who has wrestled with the box office 
and who advocates, above all, a rapport 
between the theatre and its audiences. 


There is a chapter on the history and 
growth of state and national organiza- 
tions, including a glance at the future, 
to make members of little theatre aware 
that they are part of a new force. Most 
participants in this form of expression 
would hotly deny any interest in the 
history of amateur theatre or its raison 
d’etre—until they read some of the elec- 
trifying facts Mr. Young puts forth. 


With the exception of the nod toward 
ANTA, whose tergiversation the ama- 
teurs find hard to accept, and a slight 
inaccuracy concerning NATC, which 
did not bring about the repeal of the 
10% excise tax single-handed (since, for 
instance, New Jersey Theatre League’s 
eighty-three member groups went into 
action on the matter), this book has only 
the flaw of being too short. A chapter 
on the mental therapy angle and more 
—much more—on the possibilities of 
educating the devotees would be wel- 
come. 


“Today,” says Mr. Young, “the Amer- 
ican community theatre involves a 
greater total number of participants 
than have ever worked in an art form, 
in any nation, in all history.” 


Herein will be found cause for pride. 
Here are arguments to help convince 
communities of the prestige of a coun- 
try-wide movement, arguments toward 
help in housing, toward further educa- 
tion so that these groups may achieve 
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greater significance in the culture of our 
country. 

“Participation in an art form, not 
possession of its objects,” is the vital 
thing. Little Theatre is no spectator 
sport! 

T. BockEes 
Eastern States Theatre 
Association 


THE IRRESISTIBLE THEATRE. By 
Bridges-Adams. Cleveland and 
New York: The World Publishing 
Company, 1957; pp. xiv+446. Illus- 
trated. $6.00. 

This is a history of the English stage 
from its beginnings to the closing of 
the theatres in 1642, by the man who 
directed the Stratford-On-Avon Festival 
Theatre from 1919 to 1936 and staged 
thirty-six of Shakespeare’s plays there. 
As he acknowledges in his Forward, the 
book is not a work of original scholar- 
ship but a popularization of the schol- 
arly findings of others. He has selected 
with discrimination and understanding 
from a number of the authorities— 
principally Sir Edmund Chambers, Al- 
lardyce Nicoll, Alfred Harbage, and 
Karl Young—the ingredients for a con- 
nected and on the whole lively story of 
English drama and theatre from the 
Conquest to the Commonwealth. 

Bridges-Adams has succeeded in cram- 
ming a great quantity of information 
on all aspects of theatre into the 390 
pages of narration (notes, appendix, 
and index fill the remaining 56 pages). 
Most of the important facts are here, 
expounded with admirable clarity and 
conciseness. For the most part, he is 
content to present the findings of others, 
and when the authorities disagree, to 
present both sides. When he ventures 
an alternative interpretation of the 
evidence, his suggestion comes from 
common sense and practical theatre ex- 
perience. When he is partisan he is on 
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the side of the majority, as in his re- 
jection of Leslie Hotson’s revolutionary 
theory of Elizabethan staging. In areas 
outside his principal interest he is 
sometimes uncritical; for example, he 
accepts without question Nicoll’s beau- 
tifully logical but highly vulnerable 
theory that the modern proscenium 
arch developed by gradual evolution 
from the central door of the Roman 
stage. 

One can hardly ask for more informa- 
tion in a book of this size, but one can 
wish that it had been expanded by a 
few pages to include G. F. Reynolds’ 
findings on the staging of plays at the 
Red Bull and perhaps George Ker- 
nodle’s argument that Elizabethan stag- 
ing owed more to the spectacular pub- 
lic pageants and processions than it did 
to the architecture of the innyard. Nev- 
ertheless, it should be useful to the stu- 
dent seeking a short cut through a large 


part of medieval and Elizabethan the- 
atre scholarship. 


For a book containing such a quantity 
of factual material, it is remarkably 
readable. The facts are for the most 
part leavened by intelligent, stimulat- 
ing, and sometimes witty comment and 
interpretation. Now and again the au- 
thor is moved to genuine eloquence. He 
devotes a good deal of space to the 
drama and the dramatists, not so much 
to Shakespeare and Jonson, because 
they are so familiar, as to the lesser 
frv: Lyly, Kyd, Marlowe, Dekker, Mid- 
dleton, Greene, Chapman, Peele, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Tourneur, Webster, 
Ford, Marston, Massinger and Shirley. 
He sees some merit in them all, and 
though he sees their faults too, his un- 
derstanding of their plays as theatre 
pieces and his obvious enthusiasm impel 
one to have a look at those one doesn’t 
know and to look again at those one 
thinks one does. 
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The sixteen pages of illustrations are 
standard items which for the most part 
contribute to the exposition. 


Whether the ordinary reader will find 
early English theatre, as described by 
Bridges-Adams, “irresistible,” I am in- 
clined to doubt. He will surely be 
stopped by several passages too closely 
packed; for instance, the fourteen page 
summary history of the Elizabethan act- 
ing companies, to which a student might 
wish to refer on occasion, but which 
very few would care to read through. 
The reader with some inclination to- 
ward the subject, particularly the stu- 
dent of theatre history, will find this 
book profitable and for the most part 
pleasurable. 

BARNARD HEwITT" 
University of Illinois 


MAN IN HIS THEATRE. By Samuel 
Selden. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1957: pp. 
ix+113. $3.00. 

Speculation on the connections be- 
tween myth, ritual, and theatre has been 
a major activity of anthropologists and 
literary enthusiasts since the early days 
of this century. Inspired by the works of 
Sir James Frazer, Ellen Harrison, Jessie 
Weston, and Carl Jung, a large number 
of critics, philosophers, and graduate 
students have written on this subject, 
with varving degrees of success and clar- 
itv. Because of its highly esoteric nature, 
much of this speculation has gone over 
the heads of most down-to-earth busy 
theatre people. For those people, Profes- 
sor Selden’s new book performs a great 
service. In a simple and direct manner 
reminiscent of his many practical writ- 
ings on the theatre, Professor Selden 
explains his personal views on the im- 
portant connections between myth, rit- 
ual, and drama, and on the significance 
of these connections for an understand- 
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ing of the theatre, past and present. 
Despite its broad philosophical scope 
and its brevity, the book provides an ex- 
citing and clear glimpse of some funda- 
mental issues which should be part of 
the intellectual equipment of any edu- 
cational theatre enthusiast. 


What the book does specifically is to 
explain myth, ritual, and theatre as re- 
lated expressions of man’s protoplasmic 
urges “to exercise, preserve, and enlarge 
his powers.” Professor Selden sees a 
gradual and inevitable evolution of 
forms by which man has expressed these 
fundamental biological urges: first came 
the practices by which primitive people 
expressed these urges in a worship of 
light and a dread of darkness; second, 
from these practices there were created 
seasonal rituals and myths in which the 
hero stood for the life values of summer 
and light; third came the union of rit- 
ual and myth from which theatre itself 
developed. 


In his emphasis on the biological mo- 
tivations which gave rise to theatre, 
Professor Selden differs from most writ- 
ers on the myth and ritual origins of 
theatre. Since he calls mainly upon sci- 
entists and psychologists to support his 
thesis, he may find himself open to crit- 
icism from those writers who follow the 
mainstream of anthropological and lit- 
erary speculation on this subject. In 
any book which purports to deal with 
so vast an issue, the author is bound to 
make many generalizations which are 
open to controversy. Professor Selden is 
no exception to this. Even his basic as- 
sumption that “the noblest of [man’s] 
feelings is firmly rooted in the regulatory 
behavior of the protoplasm of which he 
is composed” is, to say the least, very 
controversial. But if, in his eagerness to 
press home his thesis, he sometimes 
makes sweeping or even self-contradic- 
tory generalizations, more often than 
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not in applying his generalizations to 
specific plays, he offers persons unfa- 
miliar with his kind of speculation new 
and significant insights into drama in 
general and into those plays in par- 
ticular. If Man in His Theatre does 
nothing more than to arouse in the 
uninitiated a desire to further explore 
the mysteries of myth, ritual, and the- 
atre—and it should do that at least—it 

has admirably fulfilled its function. 

IRVING DEER 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara College 


THE DIRECTOR, THE ACTOR, 
AND THE STAGE. By James F. Shat- 
fer. Portland, Oregon: Allied Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1956; pp. vii 102. $3.85. 


The Director, the Actor, and the 
Stage is the misleading title of a book 
dealing mainly with stagecraft and back- 
stage organization. James F. Shaffer, the 
author, exhibits a good background of 
experience in high school theatre. His 
suggestions for the organization and 
successful operation of a high school dra- 
matics program are solid and worthy of 
note. Written, I believe, to be used by 
high school students, the book has many 
clear and commanding illustrations, but 
organization of material within the var- 
ious chapters is often poor and there are 
many errors throughout the text. I am 
not certain how many of these errors 
may be attributed to the publisher and 
the printer, but certainly Mr. Shaffer 
can be criticized for permitting them 
to exist in a finished work which bears 
his name. 

In his glossary of stage terms Mr. 
Shaffer lists and defines approximately 
one hundred terms. Of this number, I 
would question the accuracy or clarity 
of at least seventeen. For example, in 
defining “Border,” the author savs, “A 
drapery or flat hung above the acting 
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area to make the fly gallery; also a strip 
of lights hung from above.” He defines 
a “Plug” as, “An electrical outlet.” A 
“Yoke” becomes a “Projecting arm used 
to chain a light unit to a batten.” In a 
chapter dealing with construction he 
says, “Having laid the stile and rail at a 
go” angle, take a piece of 14” plywood, 
cut it in a triangular form (called a cor- 
ner block) and place it over the plywood 
run opposite to that in the rail and par- 
allel to the grain of wood in the stile. 
This assures extra corner strength.” We 
understand what Mr. Shaffer intended, 
but would a beginning student know? 


A good book on stagecraft is needed 
for the high school theatre, but this re- 
viewer feels that many existing texts 
fulfill this need better than does The 
Director, the Actor, and the Stage. 


CAMERON D. ISEMAN 
Pennsylvania State University 


MAKE BELIEVE: The Art of Acting. 
By Edward Goodman. New York: 
Charles Scribner's 1956; pp. 
xiv+242. Illustrated. $4.50. 


Sons, 


Edward Goodman says that Make Be- 
lieve: The Art of Acting is a handbook 
on acting intended to help the student 
of acting, the teacher of acting, the pro- 
fessional actor of limited experience, 
and the layman who may be curious 
about the “causations” of acting. Actual- 
ly the book seems to be directed pri- 
marily at the beginning actor enrolled 
in a school organized to prepare actors 
for the professional theatre. The work 
as a whole strikes one as a series of 
pleasant, loosely-organized, introductory 
talks for a tvro, in which a rudimentary 
description of the process of acting is 
interlaced with maxims for the actor— 
“Pauses must have causes’—and an 
abundance of anecdotes harvested from 
the author’s diverse experiences in the 
professional theatre. 


The book is divided into three parts: 
“Basic Theory,”’ “Problems of Practice,” 
and “Overall.” In Part I, Goodman sets 
forth a definition of acting, from the 
viewpoint of the actor, as “making be- 
lieve that the actor is another character 
—and thereby making his audience 
make believe that he is that character.” 
Thereafter, in Part I, the author posits 
that the actor in rehearsal and perform- 
ance must remain steadfastly in the 
world of make-believe which belongs to 
the character by “transferring from his 
conscious to his non-conscious mind,” 
through concentrated study and repeti- 
tion, all elements such as lines, cues, and 
business, “which are no concern to the 
character but of vital concern to the 
actor.” 

In “Problems of Practice,” Goodman 
discusses such acknowledged requisites 
for acting as the need for the actor to 
relax, to listen, to project the voice 
properly, to motivate action, to amal- 
gamate emotion and thought when in- 
terpreting dialogue, to strive for variety 
in speech and action, to cooperate with 
the director in rehearsals. 

In the final portion of the book, with- 
out intending to discourage the aspir- 
ing actor who possesses “capability, 
charm, and character,’ Goodman de- 
scribes the frustrations and heartaches 
which assail the would-be professional 
actor, and bewails the general poverty 
of opportunities for actors in the Amer- 
ican Theatre. 

Some of the material in Make Believe 
may indeed interest and instruct nov- 
ices who plan to enter the professional 
theatre, and laymen who are curious 
about elementary aspects of the process 
of acting. But the book certainly is lim- 
ited in its scope and worth. And there 
are serious deficiencies in its substance 
and organization. It is likely that for 
many readers the discussion of some 
matters will seem overelaborate and in- 
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direct, as in the meandering search for 
a definition in the first chapter. Fur- 
thermore, there are many digressions 
throughout the book, for some of which 
the author apologizes. Often there is re- 
dundant illustration to demonstrate a 
point, and frequently some types of 
supporting material are not pertinent to 
the subject under discussion. Granted 
it is difficult to describe the process of 
acting with clarity, yet much of the 
language used by Goodman seems un- 
necessarily ambiguous. Finally, there are 
many broad generalizations, or categor- 
ical statements, about questions for 
which it is generally assumed that final 
answers have not as yet been discovered. 

In the organization of material there 
is one particularly serious defect. 
Through the first seventeen chapters 
Goodman postulates his “theory of act- 
ing on the assumption that the actor, 
once he has grasped the character, al- 
lows that character to take complete 
charge of his conscious mind.”” Then in 
Chapter Eighteen he admits to “The 
Great White Lie” and says that “there 
is always a small portion of the actor’s 
conscious cerebration which is watching 
what he does as he does it.” Because 
there is not proper preparation for such 
a change in idea, many readers may be 
either confused or irritated, or both, 
through a great part 6f the book. 

The removal of unnecessary anecdot- 
age, better attention to organization, 
and improved precision of language 
might have enhanced the interest and 
worth of this book even for the limited 
audience to which it is addressed. 

Davin S. HAwEs 
Indiana University 


MAXWELL ANDERSON, THE PLAY- 
WRIGHT AS PROPHET. By Mabel 
Driscoll Bailey. London and New 
York: Abelard-Schuman, 1957; pp. 
200. $3.50. 
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Mrs. Bailey surveys Anderson’s pub- 
lished plays with sympathy, but she is 
not always admiring. Where her book 
is not summarizing the plays or quoting 
from Anderson’s essays, it is chiefly a 
record of Mrs. Bailey’s likes and dis- 
likes, supported by brief justifications. 


Mrs. Bailey sticks pretty closely to the 
text. She is not concerned, for example, 
with Anderson’s biography, or with the 
stage history of the plavs. Such a narrow- 
ing of subject is perfectly legitimate if 
the critic proceeds to say interesting 
things about the plays—the sort of 
things which a reader wishes he had 
thought of, and will want to communi- 
cate to students. But Mrs. Bailey's ob- 
servations seem to me to be chiefly the 
kind which most readers of Anderson 
hit upon for themselves. She occasional- 
ly takes issue with a journalist or critic 
and suggests an alternative view, but for 
the most part her opinions do not stim- 
ulate the reader. 


Mere novelty of opinion is not, of 
course, a desideratum, but if a critical 
work is to be a genuine contribution it 
must possess a certain amount of in- 
sight. If Maxwell Anderson, The Play- 
wright as Prophet made us see the plays 
with deeper understanding, we could 
ask for no more. But because it does 
not, I think, deepen our understanding, 
we want a good deal more than we get. 
There are exasperating occasional ref- 
erences to “contemporary writers,” “‘ro- 
mantics” (divided into at least two 
kinds, but without any concrete ex- 
amples which would make the division 
meaningful), “modern formalists,” and 
“modern aesthetes,” but we rarely see 
Anderson among his contemporaries 
(Clurman, Odets, O'Neill, are never 
mentioned). We never hear of the 
growth of a play (Mrs. Bailey does not 
seem to have had access to Anderson's 
drafts or private correspondence, but 
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she does make some comparisons be- 
tween Bad Seed and its source). We get 
much paraphrase of Anderson’s theory 
of tragedy (which Anderson has clearly 
expressed in several essays), but almost 
no evaluation of it. There is no com- 
ment on (or even recognition of) mo- 
tion picture versions of Anderson’s 
plays. There is no discernible use of 
some good critical material which has 
been published on Anderson, and no 
attempt to reply to such a major in- 
dictment as Edmund Wilson’s. Winter- 
set is characterized as “more original” 
than Elizabeth the Queen (which it is) 
but there is no discussion of its heavy 
indebtedness to Romeo and_ Juliet, 
Hamlet, and Lear, nor is there any sat- 
isfactory comment on Anderson's fre- 
quently criticized use of archaism in 
the play. (Moody Prior’s Language of 
Tragedy remains the best discussion, I 
think, of Anderson’s poetry.) Again, a 
book on Anderson need not cover all or 
any of these things, but if it does not 
somehow deepen our reading by the 
author's insights, it might well supply 
the reader with some facts about the 
play's growth, stage and screen history, 
ete. 

This book is about “The Playwright 
as Prophet,” but the phrase is never 
clearly defined. Anderson has said 
his faith in man is his religion, he has 
spoken of “an occasional prophetic 
voice . which may make us doubt 
that we are utterly alone,” and he has 
said that “the theatre is a religious in- 
situation devoted entirely to the exalta- 
tion of the spirit of man.” These state- 
ments underlie Mrs. Bailey’s subtitle,/ 
but if Anderson is right, every play- 
wright is a prophet and the phrase is 
not very useful as a critical method. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Bailey forthrightly 
says of Anderson: “Even though he re- 
gards the playwright as prophet, he, as 


playwright, has no resounding convic- 
tions to proclaim. He is a humble seeker 
of the truth; and nowhere is he more 
tentative in his statements than in his 
quest for the meaning of freedom. He 
has no great insights to communicate; 
he has only a few spiritual hypotheses 
which he is subjecting to the test of 
artistic formulation.” This honest state- 
ment about an honest man makes the 
word “prophet” strangely vague. 

Maxwell Anderson is marred by oc- 
casional loose talk: medieval allegory, 
we are told on p. 26, is embarrassingly 
obvious and naive (one thinks of 
Dante); and Meletos (so named not only 
in Plato's Apology but in Anderson's 
Barefoot in Athens) is consistently re- 
ferred to as Metelos. 

It is hard to tell what audience Mrs. 
Bailey had in mind. While the teacher 
of drama will probably not find much 
in her book, perhaps undergraduates 
who have read only one or two plays 
will, after reading this study, want to 
look at more of Anderson’s work. 

SYLVAN BARNET 
Tufts University 


BERNARD SHAW’S LETTERS TO 
GRANVILLE BARKER. Edited by 
C. B. Purdom. New York: Theatre 
Arts Books, 1957; pp. vili+206. $4.50. 
An enormous labor of scholarly col- 

lecting and editing has yet to be done 

on the vast correspondence bequeathed 
us by Bernard Shaw. The Ellen Terry, 
the Mrs. Pat Campbell letters, the vol- 
ume edited by E. J. West, called Advice 
to a Young Critic, and the charming 
collection newly published under the 
title, My Dear Dorothea, are already 
standard Shaviana. And the end is no- 
where in sight, for Shaw somehow man- 
aged a staggering correspondence with 
almost everyone he knew. 

Now C. B. Purdom has performed a 
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valuable task for the theatre scholar by 
bringing together Shaw’s letters to the 
late dramatist-scholar-director-actor, Har- 
ley Granville Barker, linking them with 
appropriate narrative. They form a com- 
panion volume to Mr. Purdom’s new 
biography of Barker. Indeed, the one 
book is indispensable to the other, and 
one wonders why they were not com- 
bined in the first place. 


So be it. These letters are practical 
letters, the letters of a theatre workman, 
concerned with stage craftsmanship, in- 
structing, admonishing, and encourag- 
ing his fellow-worker, during the most 
lively time of their creative lives. Be- 
ginning at the turn of the century and 
ending with a touching post card in 
1943 telling of the death of Mrs. Shaw, 
the bulk of the letters is concentrated 
at mid-decade 1900-1910 during the 
period of the Court Theatre seasons. 
These give us an intimate backstage 
view of that pioneering theatrical ven- 
ture, a milestone in the modern theatre. 
Here are contrasted these two remark- 
ably different theatre artists, one 26 
years older than the other, the bois- 
terous Shaw and the meticulous Barker. 
“Keep your worms for your own plays; 
and leave me the drunken, stagey, brass- 
bowelled barnstormers my plays are 
written for.” “Serious relief,” Shaw 
called Barker. 


about 
actors 


Much of the letter writing is 
casting, and since many of the 
discussed are now only a memory in the 
minds of older playgoers, some of the 
letters are tedious. But they reveal 
Shaw’s passionate caution in picking 
actors, and he is forever admonishing 
Barker for his dangerous belief that a 
director can transform any cast of actors 
to the needs of a play. “Get your cast 
right, and get them interested in them- 
selves and in the occasion, and stage 
management can be done without, 
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though it does no harm when it does 
not get into the way of the acting. Get 
your cast wrong; and you wreck your 
play just to the extent to which the 
cast is wrong.” Shaw always discrim- 
inates between the actor whose own 
personal qualities fit him for a role, and 
one who must “act” it. 

The correspondence is studded with 
delightful ideas, thumb- 
nail summaries of Shaw characters, and 
wise saws for the stage director. One 
cannot resist sampling. He describes 
Bentley Summerhays as a “little squit 
of a nervous boy who can cry and scream 
like a burlesque of Eugene.” And speak- 
ing of his anguished blue-penciling of 
John Bull’s Other Island, concludes, 
“a cut play is always a long one.” 

There is some evidence that the let- 
ters were either inaccurately copied or 
hastily proofread. For instance, among 
several examples, Shaw would certainly 
not have called Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro, Figaros Hochzert [sic]. Future 
collections should reflect Shaw’s own 
fastidiousness in these matters. 

Finally, the collection stands as a bul- 
wark against the pedantry which may in 
time relegate Shaw safely to the library 
as a “classic.’’ For here is indisputably a 
man of the theatre, working on the run, 
spending more time laying out the stage 
actions of his scenes than it took to write 
the scenes themselves. Every theatre 
craftsman, every Shaw enthusiast will 
savor these wise and jaunty letters. 

JAck CLay 
University of Miami 
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ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF 
ACTING. By George Henry Lewes. 
New York: Grove Press, 1957; pp. 237- 
Evergreen Edition $1.45, Hardbound 
$3.50. 


Over thirty years ago, no courses in 
acting being offered at my college, I took 
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private lessons with Katharine Wick 
Kelly, a very wonderful actress at the 
Cleveland Play House. Miss Kelly recom- 
mended two writers to me, Colley Cibber 
and George Henry Lewes. I look at the 
extensive reading lists we give our stu- 
dents in college today, and I wonder if 
a thorough, thoughtful reading of one 
or two fine books might not be better. 


Some passages of this book I know al- 


most by heart. I really do not know any 
of all the excellent that have 
been published in recent years which 
says wiser things about the actor's art. 


books 


In his New Yorker (November 28) re- 
view of Time Remembered, Woolcott 
Gibbs speaking of Helen Haves’ per- 
formance “The educated critical 
terms used to describe a player's tech- 
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nique are still beyond me, but I’m sure 
hers is as nearly perfect as any you'll 
ever see.” 

I suppose by “educated critical 
terms” Mr. Gibbs means pretentious 
phrases, cant, coterie, jargon, some sort 
of language too inflated for his modest 
assessment of the actor's performance. 
He describes what he sees, and how the 
actor creates his performance remains 
the actor’s and the pretentious expert's 
secret. Mr. Lewes does as Mr. Gibbs 
does. He describes what he sees to make 
one see the performer as he has seen 
him. He believes that he under- 
stands and can analyse the art of the 


also 


actor. 


No fine actors had performed in Lon- 
The critical audience 
with trained judgements had 
peared. With Salvini drawing large au- 
diences to Hamlet and Othello and with 
a play by Tennyson promised for the 


don for years. 


disap- 


next season, Lewes hoped that a new 
day was dawning in the theatre. He gath- 
ered some of his writings together for 
publication. In the Epistle to Anthony 
Trollope he savs: 
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I only wanted to indicate that the object. of 
here reprinting remarks, made at various times 
and in various periodicals, is to call upon the 
reflective part of the public to make some 
attempt at discriminating the sources of the- 


atrical emotion. I want to direct attention not 


simply to the fact that acting is an art, but 
that, like all other arts, it is obstructed by a 
mass of unsystematized opinion, calling itself 
criticism. 

The volume was published in 1875. 
There are fiiteen essays, analyses of the 
performances of Edmund Kean, Charles 
Kean, Rachel, Macready, Farren, Charles 
Matthews, Frédéric Lemaitre, Fechter, 
Ristori, Salvini, and others. In the chap- 
ter, Shakespeare as Actor and Critic, 
Lewes gives his answer to the question, 
“In how far does an actor feel the emo- 
tion he expresses?” The essay On Nat- 
ural Acting answers an attack from a 
critic who disagreed with him on the 
question of “naturalness.” Visiting the- 
atres on the continent, he writes of the 
drama in Paris in 1865, Germany and 
Spain in 1867. 

Lewes has no respect for the critics 
who “confine their remarks to the gen- 
eral impression of a performance and do 
not analyse it.” The actor's “range of 
expression” is a term he uses often. He 
analyses the art of each actor, describ- 
ing successes and failures. His judgments 
are made after seeing the actor over a 
number of years, in many parts, and in 
each part many times. He seldom judges 
from a single performance. He saw Sal- 
vini during the summer of 1875, twice in 
Othello once in The Gladiator, twice in 
Hamlet; but he that this is not 
enough for a critical estimate, and that 
he will therefore only set down first im- 
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pressions. 

Here is one of my favorite paragraphs; 
he is writing of Edmund Kean: 
Kean was not only remarkable for the inten- 
sity of passionate expression, but for a peculi- 
arity I have never seen so thoroughly realized 
by another, although it is one which belongs 
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to the truth of passion, namely, the expression 
of subsiding emotion. Although fond, far too 
fond, of abrupt transitions—passing from ve- 
hemence to familiarity, and mingling strong 
lights and shadows with Caravaggio force of 
unreality—nevertheless his instinct taught him 
what few actors are taught— that a strong emo- 
tion, after discharging itself in one massive 
current, continues for a time expressing itself 
in feebler currents. The waves are not stilled 
when the storm has passed away. There re- 
mains the ground-swell troubling the deeps. 
In watching Kean’s quivering muscles and al- 
tered tones you felt the subsidence of passion. 
The voice might be calm, but there was a 
tremor in it; the face might be quiet, but there 
were vanishing traces of the recent agitation. 


It there are such things as “educated 
critical terms” they could not describe 
any more clearly this “peculiarity” in 
Kean’s technique, nor give a better les- 
son in acting. 

I am glad that this book is in print 
again. Our 1878 library copy fell to 
pieces some years ago. 

NADINE MILFs 
Western Reserve University 


PLAYMAKING WITH CHILDREN. 
By Winifred Ward. Second Edition. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.; 1957. pp Xili+341. 12 plates. 
$3.50. 

Ten years ago Miss Ward published a 
book which was soon to become a stand- 
ard reference in the field of Creative 
Dramatics. The book so inspired teach- 
ers and theatre people to work in dra- 
matics with children that the activity 
has literally spread itself across the land 
and has become an important part of 
unknown thousands of schools, churches, 
camps, and recreation centers. Further- 
more, the book was a source of encour- 
agement to other leaders (and publish- 
ers) to share their experiences with Cre- 
ative Dramatics through publication. As 
a consequence for laying such a solid 
basis for Creative Dramatics in America, 
Miss Ward has found it necessary to 
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re-do the book she wrote only a decade 
ago. We are most grateful for this. 
The 1957 edition of Playmaking with 
Children is a revision of the earlier work. 
It is better organized. There are no im- 
portant deletions but there are impor- 
tant additions such as the chapters on 
“Playmaking in Religious Education” 
and “Creative Dramatics in Recreation.” 
Miss Ward recounts her experiences of 
her busy life with children with de- 
lightful textual (and pictorial) illustra- 
tions. Although there are many addi- 
tional details Miss Ward has not altered 
the basic premises of Creative Dramatics 
which she stated ten years ago: 
1. To provide for a controlled emotional out- 
let. 
To provide each child with an avenue of 


self-expression in one of the arts. 
g. To encourage and guide the child’s creative 


no 


imagination. 
4. To give young people 
grow in social understanding and coopera- 


opportunities to 


tion. 

To give chldren experience in thinking on 
their feet and expressing ideas fearlessly. 
(This reviewer wishes the author had listed 
here the 6th Objective which she included in 
to Dramatize: “Fun—just plain 


or 


her Stories 


fun!”’) 

These premises of Creative Dramatics 
are the points of view which the author 
clings to as she elaborates on the cur- 
rent practices and potentials of work- 
ing with children in dramatics from Kin- 
dergarten through Junior High School. 

The “Record List” in the appendices 
is another welcome addition. The list 
of stories suitable for dramatization is 
more selective, and of course more cur- 
rent, than in the first edition. There is, 
however, one more important element 
that makes Playmaking with Children an 
outstanding text in the field. It is Miss 
Ward's respect for other leaders and 
teachers and a warm acknowledgement 
of their efforts and contributions to dra- 
matics with children. This book is not 
an autobiography. It is an account of 
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Creative Dramatics (Playmaking) with 
children in this contemporary world by 
a person who helped put it there. 

The second edition of Playmaking 
with Children should continue to be 
required reading for all those who 
earnestly want to educate and provide 
for the well-being of our future adult 
citizens. 

RICHARD G. ADAMS 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


FROM ‘RICHARD Il’ TO ‘HENRY 
\.’ By Derek ‘Traversi. Stantord, Cal- 
itornia: Stanford University Press, 
1957; Pp- 198. 34-25. 

Any lover ot Shakespeare will be well 
advisted in giving attention to this 
thoughtiul and discerning investigation 
of the poet's meaning and purposes in 
the four most important of the history 
plays. True, as is to be expected trom 
the author of Shakespeare: The Last 
Phase, its appeal is primarily to the stu- 
dent, and rightly so trom the point of 
view of literary analysis. But even those 
who, like the present reviewer, are also 
concerned with Shakespearean produc- 
tion in the theatre and who theretore 
link all literary analysis with consid- 
eration of its applicability to stage rep- 
resentation, will find many suggestions 
for the interpretations of the plays as 
a whole and in the investigation of the 
motivations of the principal characters. 

This is not to say that there will al- 
wavs be agreement with the suggestions 
otfered. Intelligent production, and pro- 
duction alone, frequently reveals other- 
wise unexpected theatrical effects in a 
way which no literary acumen can be 
expected to discover. An example of 
this can be found in the very first scene 
of the first play considered—Richard 11. 
Mr. Traversi rightly points out that in 
the mutual defiance of Bolingbroke and 
Mowbray there is much rhetorical em- 
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broidery. In fact, he sees little else. Yet, 
in a faithful representation on the stage, 
it is quite clear that Bolingbroke’s action 
is entirely political and even constitutes 
a covert but daring criticism of the King 
himself. “How high a pitch his resolu- 
tion soars!’ is Richard’s telling com- 
ment, either aside or possibly to one of 
his favorites standing by, when Boling- 
broke accuses Mowbray of having plot- 
ted the Duke of Gloucester’s death. And 
even if Mr. Traversi is right in find- 
ing Mowbray’s rejoinder “hesitant and 
uncertain,” which is disputable, it must 
be remembered that he has to choose 
his words carefully since he dare not 
even remotely insinuate that the King 
himself is implicated in the assassination 
of his uncle. In action in the theatre this 
can and should be a moment of great 
tension in the court, a tension which 
points the way to the definite revelation 
of the King’s guilt in the next scene in 
the duologue between Gaunt and Glou- 


cester’s widow. The point of the Duch- 
ess’s demand for vengeance is missed 


without this preparation. Moreover, 
though there is, one admits, ostenstbl) 
“a proper affirmation of royal detach- 
ment” in the King’s intervention in the 
quarrel, his assumption of impartiality 
has a very thin crust when he refers to 
his own cousin Bolingbroke reminding 
him in biting terms that he, no less than 
Mowbray, is no more than a subject. 
Again, to take one more example, is 
not “senile” too strong a word to de- 
scribe the Duke of York’s “indecisive in- 
dignation” when he meets Bolingbroke 
and his forces in the Wilds of Gloucester- 
shire? He has not, surely, “in his heart 
chosen the path of betrayal.” His com- 
plete lack of power forces him, rather 
pathetically, to endeavor to assert a neu- 
trality which in the theatre can receive 
a mocking half-concealed smile from 
Bolingbroke’s supporters. Visually, this 
is a very dramatic moment which would 
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be lost if there was any appearance of 
senility in York’s futile striving to min- 
imize his inability to cope with forces 
beyond his power to oppose. 

But such aspects of theatrical repre- 
sentation are, generally speaking, out- 
side the compass of what is the field of 
literary criticism, and how much more 
important it is, even from the stage 
managerial point of view, to have a 
full and clear exposition of Shakespeare's 
principal purpose in Richard II “the 
downfall of a natural, sanctioned con- 
ception of royalty’—frequently pointed 
out—in a style “nicely balanced between 
feeling and artifice’ and its overthrow 
by a political force far more competent 
but “precariously built on the founda- 
tions of its own desire for power.” 

In dealing with the King Henry plays 
Mr. Traversi demonstrates that the orig- 
inality of Shakespeare’s conception lies 
in the fact that the political is always 
reinforced by the personal interests and 
in this respect he emphasizes the im- 
portance of Prince Hal’s “detachment,” 
except on the rare occasions when he is 
moved to anger, first expressed in the 
much discussed soliloquy at the end of 
his first scene with Falstaff. 

His study of Hotspur is particularly 
illuminating, especially, perhaps, in such 
details as the contention that his un- 
diplomatic and petulant behaviour to 
Glendower, followed by the superficially 
generous reversal in his “I do not care” 
is a revelation of an “immature and un- 
stable outlook.” This immaturity, Mr. 
Traversi most interestingly points out, 
is a quality “shared with the later tragic 
heroes—Othello, Antony, Corio- 
lanus, all warriors and all defeated, 
among them.” In this he traces a sense 
of “tragic emptiness” which Shakespeare, 
from this time, comes increasingly to set 
in pathetic contrast to the heroic ideal. 

Mr. Traversi convincingly shows how 
Falstaff as the spirit of “riot” endanger- 
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ing the social structure is not only tore- 
doomed to be discarded when Henry 
assumes his kingship—this is familiar 
ground—but how Shakespeare by dem- 
onstrating Falstaff’s increasing degen- 
eracy in Part II] underlines the necessity 
of the repudiation. 

But besides an exposition of Shake- 
speare’s main purpose in the four plays, 
there are penetrating studies of all the 
principal characters. 

In conclusion, a word must be said 
about the pleasure to be derived trom 
reading a book of Shakespearean crit- 
icism written in a prose which is al- 
ways lucid, packed with shrewd observa- 
tions, and obviously the fruit of per- 
spicacious reflection. One looks forward 
with pleasure to further studies from 
Mr. Traversi’s pen. 

B. IpDEN PAYNE 
University of Texas 


TRAGEDY. By William G. McCollom. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957; Pp. Vi+254. $5.00. 

Tragedy is not for attendant lords. 
Equalitarian as we are, we know that. 
Do we dare disturb the universe? The 
universe, we feel, is disturbed enough. 
Politic, cautious, statistical if not metic- 
ulous (we are—are we not?—all, all 
organizational men), living in an age 
tragic enough in fact, we remain nostal- 
gic for tragedy in form. “For the time 
being,” writes Mr. McCollom, “tragedy 
must pick its way through the rubble,” 
between blind rationalism and_paralyz- 
ing despair, not around but through 
the valley of the shadow. 

To be tragic is to be engaged; the 
whole form is an obligatory scene, a 
confrontation, crisis brought on by in- 
sistent continuity of purpose. Because 
choice is at the heart of the matter, and 
choice needs freedom, Mr. McCollom 
finds even the ontology of Sartre “tragic 
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in that it presents the eternal dilemma 
of ‘human reality,’ condemned to be 
free.” Man is not wholly his relation- 
ships or his history; the actor is not the 
scene, as the naturalists might have it, 
though any perspective that slights scene, 
that, like philosophic idealism, ‘“‘dis- 
solves the self in the Absolute,’ weakens 
the tension supporting the form. 
Tragedy is a structure, normative, in- 
terlocking the parts described by Ar- 
istotle (though Mr. McCollom preters 
Granville Barker's character-in-action to 
Aristotle’s plot as “the external aspect 
of action”); but it is also “a purposive 
action so shaped as to emphasize the 
urgency, the directing force of human 
consciousness.” Whatever the philosoph- 
ic legitimacy of choice and consciousness, 
tragedy must and does give the illusion 
that they exist. Whatever the ambiguity 
at the end of action regarding the 
greatest good or the highest truth, the 
tragic character must choose in accord 
with the best principles open to him; 
we may not believe what he believes, 
but we must believe that he believes. 
One is aware of process in tragedy, but 
not of the process. In motion until the 
end, whether the hero is saved, damned, 
or gathered into the “artifice of eter- 
nity,” tragedy approaches truth or unity 
“as a geometric curve approaches an 
asymptote, touching it only at infinity.” 
epistemological 
questions tragic theory at 
almost every point, McCollom observes 
and demonstrates, but the form and 
his book return always to man as 
the cynosure of the tragic universe. And 
in returning, the form sustains “our 
belief that our finest moments are real 
and no illusion,” while the book, with 
its close, lucid analvses, gives the im- 


Metaphysical and 


surround 


pression that the author, director as well 
as scholar, sees the ideas of the form at 
the center of an acting area, incarnate 
in “the wretched eminent things’ who 
are the tragic heroes. 


I could quibble about his assertion 
that the opposition to Hamlet is “purely 
evil” (Claudius, perhaps, but on whose 
side are Gertrude and Ophelia); I do 
not agree that Sartre’s Orestes is a sat- 


istactory tragic portrait (in choosing 
himself, he rejects nothing to which 
value is really attributed); I wish he had 
not used that 
phant “tragic flaw,” and I wish he had 
believed Eliot when he said that Harry 
in The Family Reunion is something of 
a prig. And what, finally, is the rela- 
tion between inner and outer aristocracy 
ot character? Race, class, hierarchy are 
shakier notions than they were in 
Sophocles’ Athens or Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land or Racine’s France (the chapters on 
tragedy and society are compactly in- 
formative), but is there a qualitative dif- 
ference between the death of a president 
and the death of a salesman? Was Scott 
Fitzgerald so wrong, after all, in saying 
that the very rich are different from us? 
How do you find a hero to move in the 
center of a society that has no palpable 


neo-classical white ele- 


center? 

If I scruple here, it is because the book 
encourages scrupling. Committed with- 
out being partisan, careful without being 
finicky, it is one of the most thoroughly 
useful books on the subject. In our 
theatre, where directors have so earnestly 
guarded themselves against charges of 
intellectualism, the scholarship is all 
the more engaging. 

HERBERT 
San Francisco State College 
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David S. Hawes, Editor 


CONFERENCES 

The Rocky Mountain THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE met for its annual convention 
at Idaho State College on October 25 
and 26, under the capable leadership of 
President Hal Todd of Idaho State Col- 
lege. Five states were represented. The 
convention program offered a series of 
reports and panels on such subjects as 
“The Drama and Television,” “Drama 
and the Allied Arts,” “Producing Shake- 
speare,” and “Theatre Values, East and 
West.” In addition, the delegates were 
presented an abundance of dramatic 
production: The Duchess of Malfi, All 
That Glitters Is Not Gold, The Prince 
and the Pauper, The Answer, a TV 
script, and the University of Utah Bal- 
let. Officers for next year are: Homer 
Grout, Colorado Women’s College, 
President; and Lael Woodbury, Brigham 
Young University, Vice-President. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THEATRE 
RESEARCH held its second annual meet- 
ing on November 30, 1957, in the audi- 
torium of the New York Public Library. 
Richard Moody delivered a paper based 
on his forthcoming book The Astor 
Place Riot; George Kernodle read a 
entitled “Seven Medieval The- 
atres in Celebration of One Social 
Structure”; Malcolm Goldstein pre- 
sented a paper entitled “The New Play- 
wrights’ and after—Leftist Tactics in the 
American Theatre.” Alois Nagler read 
part of his report on methods of research 
which he prepared for the Venice Con- 


pa per 


gress. 
The Society was organized in 1956 as 
a branch of the International Feder- 


ation for Theatre Research to promote 
and encourage theatre research. Mem- 
bership is open to graduate students, 
librarians, writers, publishers, in short, 
everyone interested in theatre history. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary-Treasurer, Paul 
Kozelka, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 

At Kent STATE University the thir- 
teenth annual Drama Clinic for the high 
schools in northeastern Ohio was held 
on January 25 with Professor William 
E. Zucchero in charge. 

At the Universiry or Texas the de- 
partment of drama on March 15 will 
play host to Region 5 of the Children’s 
Theatre Conference for a one-day work- 
shop meeting. Sessions have been sched- 
uled on television for and with children, 
creative dramatics, new scripts, and tour- 
ing. The Austin Junior League and the 
city recreation department are partici- 
pating in the program, which is under 
the chairmanship of Dorothy Miller and 
Dorothy Clifford. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


At University publication of The 
Tulane Drama Review (formerly the Carleton 
Drama Review) has been announced. The Re- 
view is a “magazine devoted to the publication 
of essays in dramatic criticism, studies in the 
history of theatre and drama, important plays 
not otherwise readily obtainable, and reviews 
of scholarly books on the dramatic and theatre 
arts.” 

Robert Corrigan, new faculty member in the 
department of theatre and speech, is Editor of 
the publication. For his Board of Advisory 
Fditors he has the following perceptive people: 
Eric Bentley, Columbia University; Hubert 
C. Heffner, Indiana University; Eugene H. 
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Falk, University of Minnesota, and Monroe 
Lippman, Tulane University. 

The Tulane Drama Review will be published 
annually (November, February, 
and Tulane University under the 
auspices of the department of theatre and 
The three numbers of Volume I and 
Volume II are now 
available. All excellent ma- 
terial. The $3.00 for 
the year (individual copies may be ordered 
from the Tulane Bookstore at $1.25 per copy) 
sent 


times 
May) by 


three 


speech. 
the first number of 
numbers contain 


subscription price is 


Subscriptions and manuscripts should be 
to: The Tulane Drama Review, Dept. of The- 
University, New Or- 


atre and Speech, Tulane 


leans, 18, Louisiana. 


WayNeE STATE University has been chosen by 
ANTA’s Drama Panel to tour India 
during March, April 
repertoire of plays to perform in about ten 
Indian Universities State University 
was one of three schools submitted for ANTA’S 
consideration by the AETA’s International 
Touring Committee under the chairmanship of 
Frank Whiting. The tour will be made under 
the sponsorship of the International Cultura] 
Exchange Program for which the United 
States Department of State is responsible with 


Advisory 


February and with a 


Wayne 


administrative agent. On 
the Indian the repertory company will 
present Beyond the Horizon and Where the 
Cross Is Made, by Eugene O'Neill, Oedipus 
Rex, Les Precieuses Ridicules, and a cutting 
from Our Town. Staff representatives from the 
State Univerity Theatre be Leon- 
Richard D. Spear and Margaret 


ANTA serving as 
tour 


Wavne will 


ard Leone 
Spear. 

At TexAs COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, 
plans have for a ‘series of 
Fine Arts buildings begin 
in the fall of 1958 on a speech and drama 
building, an art building, and a music build- 
ing. The speech and drama building will in- 
clude a little theatre seating 250, a large work 
shop, and a speech correction unit, as well 
as office and classroom space. 


been completed 


Construction will 


A speech and hearing clinic has just been 
established by the speech department under 
the direction of Jack P. Clark. 


At Fresno Srate a series of play 
readings will be presented featuring the great 
plays of the modern American and European 
theatre. An individual play chosen for the 
series will be presented every three weeks. 
Included in the group is a new play, Bright 
Adventure, by the Spanish playwright Antonio 
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Buero Vallejo, translated by Elwood Renk of 
the modern language department. 


At MICHIGAN STATE Universiry the Speech 
Department, a part of the College of Communi- 
cation Arts, is developing a new motion pic- 
ture curriculum. Under the direction of A. 
Nicholas Vardac, the new program offered 
for both undergraduate and graduate students 
will emphasize the “philosophy and meaning 
of film making.” For the present, five key 
courses have been planned. 


At SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE this spring a tele- 
vision documentary production depicting the 
trials and problems of a teacher-training stu- 
dent will be made. The production, which 
will be partially filmed and partially “live,” 
will constitute the project work of a student 
majoring in the department of speech and 
drama. 


The Forp Founpation has announced an 
appropriation of $4.5 million to establish the 


Educational Facilities Laboratories, an inde- 


pendent, nonprofit organization concerned with 
research and experimentation leading to im- 
provements in the construction of school and 


college buildings. 

The new agency will also serve as an in- 
formation clearing house. Its data on school 
design, building, and equipment will be avail- 
able to architects, local school systems, college 
trustees, and others involved in the nation- 
wide expansion of educational facilities antici- 
pated throughout the country in the next dec- 
ade. The $4.5 million appropriation from the 
Ford Foundation will finance the organization 
for the next five years. More than half of the 
funds will be used for experimentation in the 
field of school construction and equipment 
through grants to educational institutions. 


At SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE work leading 
to the degree of Master of Arts is now offered 
in a program in the performing arts which em- 
phasizes the development of original works 
in playwriting, choreography, direction, and 
musical composition. 


The NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE has provided its members with another 
publication, first issued in February, 1958. In 
addition to Catholic Theatre Monthly, the 
regular members now receive Critique, a criti- 
cal review of theatre arts and literature pub- 
lished quarterly by N.C.T.C. The new publica- 
tion will replace the Catholic Theatre Annual. 

In Los ANncetes the School Board should be 
highly commended for its approval of revisions 


go 


in the building standards which included a 
proposal for a dramatic arts teaching station 
submitted by Horace Robinson for the Southern 
California Section of AETA. The proposal asked 
for a room for the drama teacher in future 
Los Angeles high-school and junior high- 
school buildings which would include space for 
a stage, a level floor area, and 150 permanent 
seats. The work done under the leadership 
of Horace Robinson, professor of speech and 
director of the University Theatre at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, with the vigorous support 
of James Butler of the University of Southern 
California and Jack Morrison of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, will be recog- 
nized across the country as a_ significant 
achievement in the field of educational theatre. 

Also in Los Angeles a new plan established 
by the Board of Education will provide addi- 
tional pay to junior and senior high school 


teachers participating in  extracurricula 
tivities in Los Angeles City Schools. Among 
those included in the plan are teachers of 


drama, stage craft, and speech. An additional 
$200 will be given for forty hours of extra- 
curricular work. 

At YALE UNIVERSITY a new $1000 fellowship 
in playwriting established at the Yale School 
of Drama by the Theatre Guild was awarded 
to Ronal F. Sproat of Milford, Ohio. The new 
Theatre Guild Fellowship now brings to nine 
the number of fellowships established 
at the Drama School since F. Curtis Canfield 
became Dean in 1955. Eight of the fellowships 
are for playwriting and the ninth is in acting. 


new 


At CATAWBA CoLiFce the Blue Masque tour- 
ing company, which thoroughly enjoyed a two- 
month tour of England and Monaco under- 
taken last summer with the endorsement of 
AETA and the cooperation of the British 
Drama League, has given a tingling account of 
the unusual experience. The company trav- 
eled 12,000 miles and performed for approxi- 
mately ten thousand people. In addition to a 
very enthusiastic response to their 
many towns and cities of England, the company 
received a standing ovation as the curtain fell 
on their performance at the First International 
Festival of Amateur Drama at Monaco. At the 
conclusion of the tour, Mr. Edmund Cooper, 
Overseas Secretary of the British Drama 
League, made a report to AETA in which he 
said, in part: “Without doubt it must be re- 
corded that the visit of the Blue Masque 
Players to England has been one of unqualified 
The choice of material for 
apt and happy: the 


work in 


success. 
performance was most 
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plays themselves were immediately acceptable 
to our audiences, vet at the same time were 
especially representative of the company and 
of American theatre.” 
NEW PLAYS 
At YALE Universiry the School of Drama in 
musical as a 
and lyrics for 


January produced an_ original 
major production. The book 
the musical play, Love in Buffalo, were written 
by Albert R. Gurney, a third-year playwriting 
student. Another third-year playwriting stu- 
dent, L. Gilbert Leibinger, composed the music. 
The production was directed by Nikos Psach- 
aropoulous, assistant professor of play di- 
recting. 

At the UNiversiry OF MICHIGAN in December 
And We Have All the Fun, an original play 
by Beverly Canning, Ph.D. candidate in speech, 
was given a premiére production. William P. 
Halstead directed the production. 

PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

At the Universiry oF Itiixois the University 
Theatre in with the Festival 
of Contemporary Arts has announced its fifth 
new-play competition. The winning play will 
be produced by University Theatre in 
March, 1959, as its major contribution to the 
biennial Festival of Contemporary Arts. Funds 
will be provided the playwright to cover the 
cost of his travel to the University of Illinois 
and of his residence during the final-rehearsal 
period. The competition is open to “everyone 
everywhere.” Only full-length, 
play scripts will be considered, and originality 
in content and form will be favored in judging. 
The deadline is May 15, 
or playscripts to New Play Committee, Univer- 
sity Theatre Office, Lincoln Hall Theatre, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


association 1959 


the 


unproduced 


1958. Send inquiries 


PERSONAL 


At the Universiry oF Texas: Lucy Barton, cos- 
tumer for the University Theatre and _ well- 
known author of books on costume, received the 
annual Southwest Theatre Conference Award, 
appropriately inscribed: “For incomparable 


service to the visual eloquence of the theatre.” 


At INDIANA UNtverstry Lee Norvelle after 
thirty-two years dedicated to building a strong 
department of speech and theatre has asked 
to be relieved of his administrative duties as 
chairman of the department and director of the 
University Theatre. He will continue with his 
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teaching and research, however, as a member 


of the faculty. The new chairman, who will 


begin serving in June, will be J. Jeffery Auer 
now chairman of the department of speech 
and drama at the University of Virginia. Rich- 
ard Moody has been appointed director of the 
University Theatre. 


Eugene K. Bristow, new instructor in the de- 


partment of speech and theatre, has been 


named the “outstanding young teacher’ in 


The award, one of 
Cen- 


Indiana for the year 1957. 


teachers in the 


thirteen given to 
tral States, was presented to Dr. Bristow at the 


young 
Central States Speech Association Convention 
in Chicago during December. 

Raymond G. Smith has written a new public 
speaking textbook, Principles of Speech, pub 
lished in January by Ronald Press. 


At the CoLtece OF WILLIAM AND Mary, How- 
ard M. Scammon has been appointed director 
of the William and Mary Theatre and will 
take over much of the work formerly done by 
Miss Althea Hunt. Due to ill health, Miss 
Hunt has decided to terminate her duties 
as a director, but as a member of the theatre 
staff she will still participate in the planning 
and carrying out of policies and programs for 
the William and Mary Theatre. 


At IpaHo Srate A. Wilber Stevens 
of the English department was chosen as a del- 
6th National Conference of 


November. He 


egate to the 
UNESCO at San Francisco in 
represented the American Council 
Societies. Professor Stevens presented a paper, 
“Towards a Better Understanding of the Asian 
the Creative Arts in Asia section 


of Learned 


Theatre” in 
of the Conference. 

At TuLcane Universtry George W. Hendrick- 
son has been promoted to professor of dramatic 
art. Robert W. Corrigan has been appointed 
assistant professor of theatre and speech 

At ApeLPpH! CoLLpce three new faculty mem- 
bers have joined the speech faculty, Miss Celia 
Heller and Mrs. Sara Latham Stelzner as in- 
structors, and Dr. Earl Harris Nober as assist- 
ant professor in speech and hearing. 


At CarteTon John R. Woodruff 
been associate professor of 
speech and drama and will be in charge of all 
dramatic activities on the campus. 

At New York University John McCabe has 
been appointed assistant professor of dramatic 


appointed 


art. 


At Iowa Criry, Iowa, Roberta Dinwiddie 
Sheets is working at radio station KXIC. After 


gl 


twenty-five years of outstanding service as a 
teacher and director of dramatics at Roosevelt 
High School, Cedar Rapids, lowa, Miss Sheets 
She was a charter member 
Advisory 


last June retired. 
of AETA and has served on_ the 
Council as well as Chairman of the Secondary 
Schools Project. 


AT Los 
formerly at the 


At the UnNiversiry OF CALIFORNIA 
ANGELFS, John T. Dugan, 
Catholic University of America, has joined the 
faculty as visiting associate professor of theatre 
arts. Dr. Dugan returned in September after 
two years in Europe as a Fulbright Advanced 
Research Scholar and as a Penfield Fellow con- 
ducting research in modern theatre and cinema. 


OF MICHIGAN Garnet R. 
department of 


At the University 
member of the 
speech, and director of television, has been 
appointed director of the University of Michi 
gan broadcasting to replace Waldo Abbot who 
retired last June. Professor Garrison will co- 
ordinate the work of radio and television staffs, 
and supervise the integration of production and 
instruction in the two fields. 


Garrison, a 


At Fresno Stare Coiiece Janet Loring has 
joined the staff as voice coach and instructor 
in oral interpretation. 

Wendell Cole has 
tour of theatre 


At) STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
returned after a six months’ 
buildings and library 
seventeen European countries. In August Pro- 
fessor Cole on contemporary Ameti- 
can tragedy for the Municipal Library Semi- 
nars in Helsinki, Finland. 

F. Cowles Strickland is spending the year 
in Finland on a Fulbright grant to lecture at 
the University of Helsinki. 

Robert Dierlam, on leave from Queens Col- 
lege, is serving as visiting professor in theatre 
and drama for the teaching graduate 
courses in theatre history and dramatic litera- 


theatre collections in 


lectured 


vear, 


ture. 


AT THE THEATRES 
CALIFORNIA 

Claremont, Pomona College. Major Barbara, 
Dec. George Forrester, director. 

Fresno, Fresno State College. Cradle Song, Nov. 
Tiger at the Gates, Dec. On the Side of the 
Angels, Mar. The Taming of the Shrew, May. 
Phillip Walker and Alvin S$. Kaufman, directors. 

Los Angeles, Los Angeles. City College 
Juno and the Paycock, Oct. The Chalk Garden, 
Nov. A Comedy of Errors, Dec. Six Characters 
in Search of an Author, Jan. Tiger at the Gates, 
Feb. Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Mar. Green Grow 
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the Lilacs, Apr. Major Barbara, May. A Street- 
car Named Desire, June. Production for the 
year: Norman Mennes, Barry McGee, May Rose 
Borum, Jerry Blunt, James McCloskey. 

Palo Alto, Stanford University. Tiger at the 
Gates. Robert Loper, director; Richard Hay, 
designer. Magic in the Sky (premiére, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre production). Virginia Opsvig, 
director; Richard Hay, designer. He Who Gets 
Slapped. Robert Dierlam, director; Stirling 
Huntley, designer. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Robert Loper, director; Richard Hay, 
designer. 

San Diego, Old Globe Theatre. Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Sept. The Seven Year Itch, 
Nov. On the Town, Jan. Anniversary Waltz, 
Feb. The Loud Red Patrick, Apr. A View 
From the Bridge, Mav. 

San Jose, San Jose State College. My Heart’s 
in the Highlands, Mar. Paul Davee, director. 
The Crucible, Apr. Elizabeth Loeffler, director. 
The Italian Straw Hat, May. James H. Clancy, 
director. 

Santa Monica, Santa Monica City College. 
The Devil’s Disciple, Nov.-Dec. 


CoLoRADO 


Denver, University of Denver. The Living 


Mask, Apr. Russell Porter, director. The Dyb- 
buk, May. Edwin Levy, director; Dulcy Amter, 
choreographer. 


CONNECTICUT 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. No Exit, 
Jan. Mason Nye, director. Dark of the Moon, 
Feb. Clinton J. Atkinson, director. The Family 
Reunion, Mar. Ralph Pendleton, director. 

New Britain, Teachers College of Connecti- 
My Heart's in the Highlands, Dec. The 

The Great God 
Herbstruth, director 


cut. 
Potting Shed, Feb.-Mar. 
Brown, Apr. Grant M. 
for all productions. 

New Haven, Yale University. The Crucible, 
Nov. Nikos Psacharopoulos, director; John M. 
Conklin, designer. Love in Buffalo (original 
musical—premiere), Jan. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. Love for 
Love, Dec. The Plough and the Stars, Feb. 
The Tender Trap, Mar. Sixteenth Delaware 
Play Festival, Mar. Beauty and the Beast (Chil- 
dren’s Theatre), May. 


FLORIDA 

Deland, Stetson University. Tiger by the Tail 
(Original play by George Statler), Oct. Bruce 
Griffiths, director. The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, Nov. Charles C. Ritter director. Play- 
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boy of the Western World, Dec. Bruce Griffiths, 
director. The Trojan Women, Jan. Charles C. 
Ritter, director. 

Gainesville, University 
Scene. L. L. Zimmerman, director. 
served. John Van Meter, director. Caucasian 
Chalk Circle. Misalliance. L. L. Zimmerman, 
director. 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. The 
Diary of Anne Frank, Mar. Richard Fallon, 
director. The Alchemist, May. James Brock, 
director. 

Coral Gables, University of Miami. A new 
play, Mar. Fred Koch, director. The Birds 
(adaptation by Walter Kerr), Mar. Charles W. 
Philhour, director. Murder in the Cathedral, 
Apr. Delmar Solem, director. The Sea Gull, 
May. Jack Clay, director. 


of Florida. Street 
Venus Ob- 


GEORGIA 

Decatur, Agnes Scott College. The World 
We Live In, Nov. Roberta Winter, director; 
Marlene Carruth, technical director. 


IDAHO 

Pocatello, Idaho State College. The Duchess 
of Malfi, Oct. Hal J. Todd, director. Finian’s 
Rainbow, Dec. Silver Tassie, Jan. Hal J. Todd, 
director. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, The Goodman Memorial Theatre. 
Everyman (Salzburg Festival version), Dec. 
Alice in Wonderland, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. Louise 
Dale Spoor, director. Tiger at the Gates, Jan. 
The Great Katherine and The Man of Destiny, 
Feb.-Mar. Camino Real, Mar-Apr. The Dream, 
May. 

Chicago, Roosevelt University. The Good 
Woman of Setzuan. Jan. The Curious Savage, 
Mar. Ann Helen Reuter, directer. 

Chicago, University of Chicago, Yerma, Nov. 
Marvin E. Phillips, director. The Dark Is 
Light Enough, Nov.-Dec. Marvin E. Phillips 
and Richard d’Anjou, directors. 

Evanston, Northwestern University. Waiting 
for Godot, Oct.-Nov. Peer Gynt, Nov. A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts, Jan.-Feb. The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, Feb.-Mar. The Servant of 
Two Masters, Apr..May The House of Ber- 
narda Alba, May-June. 


IOWA 

Grinnell, Grinnell College. Dr. Faustus, Oct. 
Guys and Dolls, Jan. Ned Donahue, director; 
R. D. Meyer, designer. 

Iowa City, State University of Iowa. The 
Sea Gull, Mar. Willard Welsh, director. The 
Alchemist, May. David Schaal, director. 


NEWS 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Richmond Civic Theatre. The 
Desperate Hours, Oct. Norbert Silbiger, direc- 
tor; Tom Atkinson, technical director. 
Indiana University. As You 
Like It, Jan. (TV production) Feb. (stage 
production), William E. Kinzer, director and 
designer; Richard Scammon, costumer. Jordan 
River Revue, Mar. William E. Kinzer, Robert 
Crosby, Eugene K. Bristow, directors; Richard 
K. Knaub, technical director. Picnic, Apr-May. 
David S. Hawes, director; Richard Scammon, 
designer and costumer. 


Bloomington, 


KANSAS 

Fmporia, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, Dec. The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Feb. The Hasty 
Heart, Mar. The Yellow Jacket, May. 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. 
Bleecker Street, Mar. Man and Superman, Apr.- 
May. Don Juan in Hell, May. 


Saint of 


KENTUCKY 


Berea The Crucible, Nov. 


director. 


Berea, College. 
Fred Parrott, 

Georgetown, Georgetown College. The Book 
of Job, Oct. Waiting for Godot, Dec. Hedda 
Gabler, Feb. She Stoops to Conquer, Mar. John 
Henry (world premiére), May. O. R. Corey, 
director. 

Lexington, Transylvania College. The Sea 
Gull, Oct. Electra, Jan.-Feb. Jim Dandy, Apr. 
George Williams, director. 


University of Kentucky. Inherit 
the Wind, Nov. Wallace Briggs, director. You 
Never Can Tell, Dec. Buddy Purdom, director. 


Lexington, 


Mar. 
for Sergeants, 


The Orchard, Wallace Briggs, 
director. No Time May. Arch 
Rainey, technical director for all productions. 

Louisville, University of Louisville. The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Nov. The Grass 
Harp, Dec. The Tragical History of Doctor 
Faustus, Feb. Hotel Universe, Mar. The Lark, 
May. John Caldwell, director. An Italian Straw 
Hat, Apr. Martin Gerrish, director. 

Richmond, Eastern Kentucky State College. 
Stalag 17, Nov. Carousel, Mar. 


Cherry 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, Tulane University. Dangerous 
Corner, Oct. Ghosts, Nov. Cradle Song, Mar. 
Twelfth Night, Apr. 

Shreveport, Little Theatre of Shreveport. 
Witness for the Prosecution, Oct. John Wray 
Young, director; Margaret Mary Young, de- 
signer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst, University of Massachusetts. Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Nov. Henry B. 
Peirce, Jr., director; Robert Williams, technical 
director. 

Amherst, Amherst College. 
Nov. Walter Boughton, 
Frescoes of the Nativity, Dec. 

Northampton, Smith College. The Enchant- 
ed, Nov. The Play, Mar. Jezebel’s 
Daughter (a new version of Racine’s Athalie), 


The 
director. 


Survivors, 
Giotto’s 


Dream 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth, University of Minnesota Duluth 
Branch. Desire Under the Elms. Uncle Vanya. 
The Flowering Peach. Calvaria (opera, pre- 
miére). 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Rivals, Feb-Mar. Robert Moulton, 
Centennial Production, May. F. M. 


The 

director. 
Whitney, 
director. 

St. Cloud, St. Cloud State College. Teahouse 
of the August Oct. Joan, Feb. 
Oklahoma, Apr. Arthur L. Housman, director; 
Robert F. Marsden, technical director. 


Moon, Saint 


MIssOURI 

St. Louis, St. Louis Universitv. The 
Be Gentleman, Oct. C. B. Gilford, director. 
The House of Bernarda Alba, Dec. Patricia 
Bradley, director. The Browning Version, Jan. 
Seldon Faulkner, director. Paul Kaufman, 
technical director for all productions 


Would- 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln, University of Nebraska. What Every 
Woman Knows, Nov. The Old Maid and the 
Thief, Feb. Ondine, Mar. The Lark, Apr. 
Original one-acts, May. 
NEw YORK 

Ithaca, Cornell University. The Fountain of 
Youth. (Commedia dell’arte script reconstruct- 
ed by Russell Graves), Dec. Othello, Jan. H. 
Darkes Albright, director; John Rothgeb, de- 
signer; Phyllis Rothgeb, costumer. Shadow and 
Substance, Mar. George McCalmon, director; 
John Rothgeb, designer; Phyllis Rothgeb, cos- 
tumer. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

Salisbury, Catawba College. Showboat, Nov. 
B. M. Hobgood, stage director; Robert Weav- 
er, musical director; Jane Hobgood, choreog- 
rapher Twelfth Night, Jan. The Flowering in 
Between (Premiére of new play by Franklin 
Leonard), Mar. Arnold Colbath, director. Our 
Town, May. Hoyt McCachren, director. 
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Columbus, Ohio State University. The Add- 
ing Machine, Apr. Bill G. Hulsopple, director. 
Guys and Dolls, May. John E. Dietrich, director. 
Gambier, Kenyon College. Juno and_ the 
Paycock, Nov. James E. Michael, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The Wind of Heaven, Oct.-Nov. Mary Morris, 
director. 

University Park, Pennsylvania State Univer- 


The Carnival of Thieves, Oct-Nov. Kelly 
Yeaton, director. The Caine Mutiny Court- 
Martial, Dec.-Jan. George Cavey, director. 
Amahl and the Night Visitor and The Apollo 
of Bellac, Dec. Raymond H. Brown and Robert 
D. Reifsneider, directors. Burning Bright, Feb.- 
Mar. Mark Wallace, director. The Merchant of 
Venice, May. 

Wilkes-Barre, Kings’ College. Nov. 
Carl E. Wagner, director and She 
Stoops to Conquer, Mar. Carl E. Wagner, direc- 
tor; Vincent Scassellati, designer. Major Bar- 
bara, May. Carl E. Wagner, director and de- 
signer. 


sity. 


Noah, 


designer. 


TENNESSEE 

Maryville, Maryville College. 
Twelfth Night. Kathleen Craven, director. 

Oak Ridge, Oak Ridge Playhouse. The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker. Time Limit. The 
Consul. Edward My Son. Teahouse of the 
August Moon. Paul Ebert, director. 


Loyalties. 


TEXAS 

Abilene, Abilene Christian College. 
Rivals, Feb. Gaylan Collier, director. 

Austin, University of Texas. Winnie-the- 
Pooh, Dorothy Clifford, director, and Dance 
Drama, Mar. Shirlee Dodge, director. King 
Lear, Apr. B. Iden Payne, director. 

Kingsville, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries. Hamlet, Oct. Albert E. Johnson, di- 


The 
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rector. The Husty Heart, Dec. Josephine Moran, 
director The Second Shepherd’s Play, Dec. Al- 
bert E. Johnson, director. 

Lubbock, Texas Technological College. Dark 
of the Nov. Ronald Schulz, director; 
Jane Perry, choreographer. Macbeth, Apr.-May. 
Ronald Schulz, director. 


Moon, 


VERMONT 

Poultney, Green Mountain College. The 
Young and the Fair, Nov. Alex Kemeny, direc- 
tor and designer. 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville, University of Virginia. Tea- 
house of the August Moon, Oct.-Nov. Roger 
Boyle, director; David Weiss, designer. The 
Flies, Dec. James S$. Helms, director; David 
Weiss, designer. Taming of the Shrew, Mar. 
David Weiss, director. The Lady's Not 
Burning, Apr. 

Richmond, The Museum Theatre. Juno and 
the Paycock, Dec. Arthur Ballet, director; Ariel 
Ballif, designer. 

Williamsburg, College of William and Mary. 
Hark Upon the Gale (premiére of a play by 
Christian H. Moe), Oct. Howard Scammon, 
director; Roger Sherman, designer; Albert 
Haak, technical director. Ghosts, Nov. How- 
ard Scammon, director; Roger Sherman, de- 
signer. The Matchmaker, Mar. Othello, Apr. 


For 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, University of Washington. The 
Potting Shed, Jan.-Feb. Donal Harrington, di- 
rector. Good Housekeeping, Jan.-Feb. Robert 
Gray, director. The Chinese Wall, Feb. Robert 
Lindquist, director. Janus, Feb.-Mar. Vanick 
Galstaun, director. The Puppet Prince (Chil- 
dren’s Theatre), Feb.-Apr. Kenneth Carr, di- 
rector. The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, Feb.- 
Apr. Robert Gray, director. Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, Apr. David Byrd, director. 


PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


Ihree years work by the Translation 
and Republication of Rare Books Pro}- 
ect under the Chairmanship of Walther 
Volbach culminated in an agreement 
between AETA and the University of 
Miami Press to publish a “Rare Books 
ol the Theatre”’ series. 

Terms of the agreement were jointly 
reached by Delmar E. Solem, Admin- 
istrative Vice-President of AETA 
Malcolm Ross, Editor of the Universits 
of Miami Press. Under the terms ap- 
proved the press agrees to publish an- 
nually, during the life of the agreement, 
a volume in a “Rare Books of the The- 
atre” series in cooperation with AETA. 


and 


\n indefinite continuance is implicit 
although the series may be terminated 
if either party gives notice on January 1 
of the year previous to the ending of 
the series. In this way two volumes are 
vuaranteed and the basis for indefinite 
continuance is provided if the agreement 
proves satisfactory to the principals con- 
cerned. 

The selection of each 
based on consultation 
Editor-in-Chief of the 
Editor of the University of Miami Press. 
Both will act in consultation with their 
respective bodies in planning individual 
works in the series so that practical con- 
sideration of excessive costs and the like- 
lihood of small sales may not bring 
about excessive financial Their 
planning will also minimize unnecessary 
work of translation since negotiations 
should be concluded before the oner- 
ous work of translation begins. 

The press assumes the obligation to 


book will be 
between the 
the 


series and 


loss. 


agree upon and pay royalties, while 
AETA assumes the moral obligation to 
make exhaustive inquiries about copy- 
right and royalty matters in order to 
report to the press concerning them in 
advance of firm commitment to 
publish the book in question. This is a 


reflection of the cooperative nature of 


any 


the agreement and the fact that the press 
agrees to pay a royalty of 10% of the 
retail price on all copies sold in excess of 
1500. This royalty to the Association is 


supplemented through payment by the 


press to the Executive-Secretary of 
AETA Sezoo for editorial work on each 
book 
volves translation in 
press agrees to pay $300. The disposition 
of these funds is to be made at the 
discretion of AETA. 

With the prior understanding that 
each book shall bear some uniform in- 
signia or other device to identify it as 
being in the series, the format of each 
book will be a matter of agreement be- 
tween the Editor of the press and the 
Editor-in-Chief of the series. The names 
of the press and AETA shall appear to- 
gether in the appropriate places. 


in the series unless the work in- 


which case the 


The press will make each volume a 
normal publishing venture. Pricing of 
the volumes will be determined by 
standard mark-up and cost practices 
through mutual agreement. The pay- 
ment of production costs, the furnishing 
of review copies, advertising, distri- 
bution, payment of necessary royalties, 
and the retaining of net profits, if any, 
are obligations of the press. AETA rec- 


ognizes the cooperative nature of this 
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venture and agrees to insert advertise- 
ments in ETJ without expense to the 
press. AETA also commits itself to sup- 
plying mailing lists, to give endorse- 
ments, and otherwise assisting in mak- 
ing the series known. 

Books published in this series are 
those which will have suflicient interest 
to reach a “potential audience sufficient- 
ly large to reasonably expect to absorb 
500 copies of each book.” 

AETA members actively involved 
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with the work of the Project since its 
inception under Walther Volbach are: 
H. Darkes Albright, Wallace Dace, 
George Freedley, Mary Graham, Russell 
B. Graves, Mary Virginia Heinlein, 
Orville K. Larson, John H. McDowell, 
Constance Ruys, Nurredin Sevin and 
George Wellworth. Continuing the work 
of the Project following Walther Vol- 
bach’s resignation as Chairman will be 
Barnard Hewitt, Chairman of the Proj- 
ect and Editor-in-Chief of the Serics. 


The Advantages of Vheatre-Going 


You may be certain that an audience at a theatre does not consist of the 
least intelligent or the least social portion of the town. There is pretty strong 
evidence, in their love of the entertainment, to shew that they belong to a 
different class. To know therefore that every evening there are large houses, 
some enormous ones, containing masses of human beings of this sort, is to tecl 
that you have a pleasure at hand of the most social kind, whenever you are able 
to enjoy it, and that it exists at all events, whether you can relish it or not 
sufficiently at the moment.—Leigh Hunt's Dramatic Criticism, 1808-1831, eds. 
L. H. and C. W. Houtchens (New York: Columbia University Press, 1949), pp. 


252-253. Quoted by permission. 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Three up make good speech. 


Stand up—good see you. 
Speak up—good hear you. 
Shut up—good like you. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


WORKSHOP 
in 
CREATIVE DRAMATICS and CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Active Producing 
participation Designing 
Practical Lighting 
experience Costuming 
Observation Make-up 
of Children and Youth Directing 


Three University Credits 


AUGUST 11-22 


STAFF: 
Kenneth Carr 
John Ashby Conway 
James Crider 
Agnes Haaga 
Geraldine Brain Siks 

Warren Lounsbury 

Alanson Davis 


14TH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE CONFERENCE 


of American Educational Theatre Association 
AUGUST 25-29 


For information address: 


GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


School of Drama, University of Washington 
Seattle 5 
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“UM SINGERS DO SELVES PROUD | “FOLK OPERA AT UM 
IN DELIGHTFUL FOLK-QPERA” | IN EXCITING PREMIERE” 


— MIAMI HERALD — MIAMI NEWS 


Now Available... THE TRYSTING TREE 


A NEW ONE-ACT FOLK OPERA 
Music by JACQUES WOLFE e Libretto by IRWIN ROWAN 


(MIAMI HERALD, Nov. 7): 

“Composer Jacques Wolfe’s forceful one-act opera was given its - 
first performance anywhere in the University of Miami’s Box 
Theatre ... The premiere of the folk opera wound up a resounding 
success for all involved — composer, librettist Irwin Rowan who 
provided the sensitive poetic lyrics and excellent spoken dialogue, 
the cast, orchestra, and directors. The drama winds up in the tensest 
of human situations ... The music which propels the action is rich 
in color with melodies delightfully interwoven and strongly varied, 
and all of it orchestrated for unusual and invigorating effects”. 


(MIAMI NEWS, Nov. 7): 

“THE TRYSTING TREE” was given its premiere last night by 
a stunning cast of fresh-voiced singers ... The first night audience 
.. . found it a rewarding and, at times, exciting experience . . 
The libretto which Irwin Rowan fashioned, concerns a Trysting Tree 
which the hill folk (Appalachian) believe guides their destiny in 
life, love, and death. For this homespun fable with its undertones 
of Greek tragedy, Mr. Wolfe has provided an ingenious score in 
which the music has moments of real drama...” 


(DR. DELMAR E. SOLEM, UM Drama Department Head): 
“The blending of score and libretto made The Trysting Tree one 
of our truly exciting productions.” 


Cast-11 Chorus Optional One Set Plays 1 Hr. 20 Min. 
SCORED FOR CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


FOR PERUSAL SCORE AND LIBRETTO WRITE: 
IRWIN ROWAN—1255 East 24th Street, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 


for Creating the Unique ALICE STATLER 
AUDITORIUM 


Unique in conception, unmatched in facilities, 
these buildings cleverly combine a complete theatre 
within a model hotel. As a training ground for 
students, majoring in hotel management and 
administration, full opportunity is provided to put 
theory into practice. 

Klieg] lighting and controls are used throughout 
the Statler Auditorium. The stage dimming 
system is KLIEGTRONIC” ‘lype, ‘fully elec- 
tronic) coupled with a SAFPATCH® ‘automatic 
cold patch) circuit selector system. Auditorium 
dimmers are both fluorescent and incandescent, of 
the motor-driven autotransformer type. 

‘ Wiring devices and stage and auditorium fix- 
Representative cubical of Kliegtronic tures such as Klieglights, Fresnels, Flood and 
Dimmer Bank with six 2.5 KW dimming cir- Strip Lights, Regressed Lens Downlights etc. were 
cuits in a 24” cube 

specified by architects and consultants to provide 
the most modern equipment available. 


Ciighting EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO.. INC. 


321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


— 


For full information 
on the complete line 
of Kliegl Lighting 
Equipment, send for 
m Catalog T-61 Kliegl 
Theatrical Lighting. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


ert 
Architects & Engineers: Holabird, Root & Burgee Theatrical Consultant: Walter Stainton 
Hotel Consuitant: Charles R. Sayies Electrical Contractor: Buffalo Electric Ca 
{ 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Lucy Barton, M.A., Associate Professor Costuming 
Dorothy Clifford, M.A., Assistant Professor Children’s Theatre 
E. P. Conkle, Ph.D., Professor Resident Playwright 
Shirlee Dodge, Associate Professor .. Dance Drama 
Hugh Greene, BS., Instructor Radio-Television 
Frank Harland, M.A., Instructor Technician 
Harvey Herbst, M.A., Assistant Professor 
Francis Hodge, Ph.D., Associate Professor ............... Directing 
Mildred Howard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor ....... 

Fred J. Hunter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor : 

Mouzon Law, M.A., Assistant Professor (on leave) ............. Children’s Theatre 
James Moll, M.A., Assistant Professor ... 
R. C. Norris, M.A., Assistant Professor ........... oe Radio Drama 
B. Iden Payne, Guest Professor ........ Directing 
Robert Schenkkan, M.A., Professor ............... _.. Radio-Television 
Neil Whiting, M.A., Assistant  Designer- Technician 


& 

M.F.A. in Theatre History, Playwriting, Drama Education, Production. 
B.F.A. in Acting, Costuming, Dance, Directing, Drama Education, 
Playwriting, Technical Production, Television 
Write to Loren WinsHiP, Chairman, Department of Drama, The University 

of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for information. 


“ACCENT ON ACCENTS’ — No. I 


THE FIRST DIALECT RECORD OF ITS KIND! 
Available March 1958 — Long Playing — $5.95 (plus post.) 
& 
ALL GENUINE ACCENTS, NOT IMITATIONS 
Croatian German Italian Russian 


Dutch Greek Japanese Spanish 
French Hungarian Polish Viennese 


Yiddish 


Made by students in the workshop course in English For Foreigners in Hunter 
College, New York City, under the careful supervision of Miss Gertrude Walsh and 
L. Leo Taub. 

The fable by Aesop which serves as the vehicle for conveying the various 
foreign patterns has been painstakingly and scientifically adapted so as to contain 
every sound of the English language, in statements, questions and exclamations. 


ORDER NOW FOR DELIVERY AS SOON AS RELEASED 


Sponsored and Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


ALCONE CO. 
242 West 27th Street New York, N. Y. 


“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy, died. A single square of light picked up the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 

Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium...any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 


Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 

lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 

ment ranging from instant to hours. 


For accurate control of lighting in 

your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


( CENTURY LIGHTING. INC. w.asrast.. N.Y. 36 
1477 N.E, 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 


FORTY COURSES IN 
Acting 


Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Desi 


Oral 
Voice 


Diction 
Radio 
Television 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Four major 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre, 
FRESHMAN PLAYERS 

Two major productions each season, 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 

Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WRIL-TV. 

RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadeast by 
WRII-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
Philadelphia A.B.C, gfgtion. 


DEGREES 
AB., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramafie Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphic 22, Pa. 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL 
_ THEATRE 


John Reich, 
Head 


W. R. Martini 
Administrator 


SCHOOL OF , 


Acting Company 
Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 
Write Dept. E, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, 
Chicago 3 


1957-1958 SEASON 


BROOKLYN COMMUNITY 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Brooklyn College 


Noy. 30: Emperor's New Clothes 

Dec. 14: Amahl and the Night 
Visitors 

Dec. 21: The Wonderful Well 

Jan. 4: Pirates of Penzance 

Jan. 18: The Wizard of Oz 

Feb. 22: Beauty and the Beast 

March 22: Clownface 


April 12: Rumpelstiltskin 


Sponsored by 
The Division of Community Service 
Brooklyn College 


Children’s Theatre Supervisor, 
Mrs. Jennie Heiden 


Group Program Supervisor, 
Prof. Melvin R. White 


| 
Theatre History eek: 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
= 
| 
vi 


A Handbook for the 


AMATEUR THEATRE 


Edited by Peter Cotes 
The highly successful theatrical and television producer 


The most comprehensive volume ever published on the prac- 
tical aspects of the amateur theatre. Covers every possible 
problem which might confront the newly formed or even a 
well established company. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


The Playwright Make-up 
The Producer Dances in Plays, 
The Actor by Felicity Gray 
The Audience The Amateur Theatre, 
Forming an Amateur Society by Eric Maschwitz 
The First Production Amateurs & Children’s Theatre 
Publicity 
Stage Management 
Design 
Set Building Glossary of Theatrical 
Properties and Sound Effects Terms and Expressions 
Shaw and the Amateur, Bibliography 
by Barbara Smoker Sample Production Budget 


$]2,90 


Drama Festivals, 
by C. B. Purdom 


ORDER TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 St. Dept. A-101 New York 16, N. Y. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 


In cooperation with the Community of Athens 


presents 


THE OHIO VALLEY SUMMER THEATRE 


AN UNUSUAL COMBINATION OF EDUCATIONAL-COMMUNITY- 
SUMMER-STOCK THEATRE OFFERING HALF OR FULL TIME WORK 
AND STUDY IN DRAMA FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
CREDIT PLUS A SUMMER SCHEDULE OF SIX PRODUCTIONS. AP- 
PLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN COMPANY OF TWENTY AND 
FOR BOARD AND ROOM SCHOLARSHIPS NOW ACCEPTABLE. 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 
B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. AND Ph.D. 


Rhetoric and Public Address, Discussion and Debate, Theatre, Interpretation, 
Speech Education, Speech Pathology and Correction, Audiology, Speech Science, 
Radio and Television. 

Applications for Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships for September, 1958, 
are now being received. 


For information write: CLAUDE E. KANTNER, Director 
School of Dramatic Art and Speech, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


* 
Some of the 


BWAY & TV SHOWS | | — N 
Costumed by BROOKS NORTHWESTERN 


AUNTIE MAME, BACK TO METHU- 
SALAH, POLLY BERGEN SHOW, FIRE- THEATRE 
STONE, GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, 


KRAFT, LONG DAY’S JOURNEY, 
HOMEWARD ANGEL, LUTE | SONG, ASSOCIATES 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 

CAPTAIN, OKLAHOMA, P: AGE 

SHOW, ‘PLAIN. & 


DANCERS, SAY DARLING, SHOW BOAT, . H 

ARE RINGING, THE KING & I, THE = 

LARK, THE MUSIC MAN, TIME REMEM. Supplies 

BERED, WEST SIDE STORY and thous- 


ands of others. 
It’s more than likely that we SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE HARDWARE 
made the costumes originally for DIMMERS ° MAKE-UP 
the plays you will produce. CABLE > CANVAS 
You may use the same quality 


costumes at moderate rental Owned and Operated by 
charges. Write us today for Cos- Franklin and Carol Gill 


tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 
Sales - Rentals - Service 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. GReenleaf 5-5351 
* 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN MENKEN, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for 


ACTORS 
SINGERS 


in 
THEATRE 
OPERA 


DANCERS 
WRITERS CONCERT 


DIRECTORS RADIO 
COMPOSERS TELEVISION 


PLANNED PROGRAMS 


Two year courses of highly integrated training for Actors, Singers and 
Dancers. Emphasis on fundamentals necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween semi-professional and professional experience. 


WORKSHOPS and SEMINARS 


Intensive advanced level courses for students of professional background. 
Some subjects may be taken in eight week segments; others require 
sixteen weeks to complete. The wide range offered within this group 
consists of most creative arts of the profession. 


For full particulars write to 


The Secretary of Admissions 
351 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Phone: COlumbus 5-6638 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


FIVE WEEKS WITH THE 


AMERICAN 
SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL 


July 21-Aug. 23, 1958 at Stratford, Conn. 


TEACHERS AND DIRECTORS 
Learn—Observe Theatrical Production 
and Teaching Methods 


A program of instruction in the plays of Shakespeare and 
classroom methods for Verse Reading, Speech, Diction, Act- 
ing for teachers and directors. Graduate credit given. 


Practical association with the only permanent classical theatre 
in the United States. 1958 Festival productions—*HaMcert,”’ 
“MIDSUMMER NIGHT’Ss DREAM” AND “THE WINTER'S [TALE.” 


For further information write to 


The Administrator, Academy 


= AMERICAY SHAKESPEARE 4) 


210 West 65th Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 


F. Curtis Canfield, Dean and Director of the University Theatre 


Frank Bevan, Design 
Edward C. Cole, Management 
John W. Gassner, Playwriting 
George C. Izenour, Research 
Pearl Lang, Dance 

Stanley McCandless, Lighting 
Frank McMullan, Directing 
Tad Mosel, TV Writing 


FACULTY 


Alois Nagler, History 

Donald M. Oenslager, Design 

W. Oren Parker, Technical Production 
Nikos Psacharopoulos, Directing 
Harvey K. Smith, Lighting 

John Stix, Directing 

Constance Welch, Acting 

E. Edwin Wilson, Playwriting 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


for especially talented entering students and 
young professionals. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


14 ZX 
xi 


UNIVERSITY MINNESOTA 


Department of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

Courses in all phases of theater 

Major season of five plays 

Arena theater season of three plays 

Studio theater season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

Summer season of four plays 

Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 acts 

Touring productions: International Company 

North Central States and Company, High 

School Assembly Company 

Centennial Showboat on Mississippi 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-seventh Season 1957-58 


Frank M Whiting, Director 
Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director 


Arthur H. Ballet (on leave) 
Robert Moulton, Costume Director 
Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 


Wendell Josal, Technical Director 
William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


DRAPERIES 


Everything for the 


LAMPS 

RIGGING 

TRACKS 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
LIGHTING ACCESSORIES 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 


DIMMERS 

SWITCHBOARDS able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
KNOCKDOWN SCENERY Our workrooms are continually making 
HARDWARE entire new costume productions for 
PAINTS rental. All costumes are cleaned and 


MAKE-UP 
COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
SOUND EFFECTS 


WORKING MODELS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


CONSULTATION 
PLANS 


CATALOGUE 


PLEASE 


THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


45 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YORK % «+ 


altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME C0., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 


TPs. 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
STUDY IN THEATRE AND DRAMA 


1958 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eight-week Session: June 24-August 16 


Six-week Session: June 24-August 2 


% Programs in Theatre leading to B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees. 


The Northwestern Drama Festival. A unique summer theatre featuring a 
repertory company composed entirely of students, presenting four plays in 
nightly rotation from July 1 through July 27. Two theatres are used, one 
out-of-doors and one with an identical setting indoors in case of bad 
weather. Tryouts for parts will be held in Evanston on March 31 and 
April 1, and again on June 23. 


Theatre Practicum. A new kind of course especially designed for students 
actively engaged as actors or technicians either in the Festival or in the 
Eagles Mere playhouse. The, practicum in connection with the Festival is 
taught by Lee Mitchell and that in connection with the Eagles Mere com- 
pany is taught by Alvina Krause. Independent study is a feature of this 
course which also gives from two to four hours of regular credit. 


Sympostum in Technical Theatre. A special offering of the 1958 summer 
session, featuring a succession of nationally known figures in theatre art 
and engineering. Chief among these will be Jean Rosenthal, Lucy Barton, 
and George Izenour. Other participants will be named later on. The sym- 
posium will be under the general direction of Lee Mitchell with George 
P. Crepeau and Paul Reinhardt as moderators. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


Offers courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts in Theatre. 


Acting 
Design 
Directing 
Dramatic Theory 
History of Drama and Theatre 
Playwriting 
Technical Production 


Publishers of the Tulane Drama Review 


Courses are also offered in Rhetoric and Public Address, Interpretation, 
Radio and Television, Speech Correction and Audiology. 


Address inquiries concerning scholarships, fellowships and assistant- 
ships to: 
Monroe Lippman, Head, Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


ALJO 
Scenic Colors and Dyes 


Prepared Scenic Dry Colors. Mix 
with water—no heat required. 
Above are foremost colors used 
by Schools, Colleges, Universities, 
Summer and Little Theatre An important new film adapted 
groups. in 16mm color from the original 

° medieval morality play. (c. 1450) 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
e Available for rental or 


Purchase 


che summoning oF 


Write for Price List, etc. 


A L Jd O WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


MANUFACTURING CO. Inc. | | GENERAL FILMS, INC. 


153 West 21st Street 
New York 11, N. Y. P.O. Box 601 


WA 9-6779 Princeton, New Jersey 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1957-58 


AUTUMN QUARTER 
1957 
Tiger at the Gates by Jean Giraudoux October 24-26 


Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Magic in the Sky by Norma Langham November 29-30 
Children’s theatre production of an original 
play directed by Virginia Opsvig 
Designed by Richard Hay 


WINTER QUARTER 
1958 


Magic in the Sky [Repeat performances] January 10-11 


He Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andreyev January 30, 31 
Directed by Robert Dierlam February 1 
Designed by Stirling L. Huntley 


An Original Musical Revue February 27-28 
Directed by Stirling L. Huntley March 1, 6-8 
Designed by Richard Hay 


SPRING QUARTER 
1958 


A Midsummer Night's Dream by William Shakespeare May 22-24 
An outdoor production in Laurence Frost Amphitheatre 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Designed by Richard Hay 


Norman Philbrick ..... Executive Head 
Wendell Cole (on leave) Theatre History 
Robert Dierlam .. Dramatic Literature 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark, Richard Sackett Radio and Television 
F. Cowles Strickland (on leave), Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stirling L. Huntley Production Coordinator 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Irene Griffin Costume Design 
Virginia Opsvig Creative Dramatics 
Chester W. Barker _. Executive Secretary 
Jeri Ellis Promotion 
JoAnn Martin 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Speech 


of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


| Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 


Areas of study: public address, radio 
and television, theatre, speech and 
hearing therapy 


—SUMMER SESSION— 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


For information, write: 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


— Tenth Season — 


THE HURON PLAYHOUSE 


of 


BOWLING GREEN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


“In the Heart of Lake Erie 
Vacationland” 


HURON, OHIO 
June-August, 1958 


* 


% Seven Productions 

Graduate-undergraduate 
college credit 

% Company of 35, experienced 
staff 


Write: Dr. F. L. MIESLE, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ® Design for the 
Theatre Acting Production 
Playwriting 


Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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On the 


American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN 2 SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, 


STREET 
PENNA. 


New opportunities 
for graduate study 


Announcing a new and distinctive 


program in Speech and Communications 


Michigan State University, through its new 
College of Communication Arts, Depart- 
ment of Speech, now offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for study and research leading to 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 


A new approach to mass communications 
coordinates the skills of print and those of 
the spoken word through the new Com- 
munications Research Center. 


In the area of Theatre, opportunities are 
provided for the study of History and 
Criticism, Acting and Directing, Design 
and Technical Production, and Children’s 
Theatre. 


Graduate Assistantships available. Write 
for complete information. 


Department of Speech 
College of Communication Arts 


Michigan State University 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Rhetoric and Public Address ® Theatre ® Radio-TV-Film 
Speech Pathology and Audiology ® Speech Education 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 


Membership will bring you. . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Dhiurectory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 


Sustaining, regular term ...... 12.50* 0 
peetial term 15.00* 
Organizational, regular term 15.00 CO 
special term ........ 18.00 
Sustamimng Life 250.00 
Contributing Life 1000.00 — 


(*For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family sustaining memberships.) 
All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 


Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 
or name of organizational representative 
I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference -....0.00.00000000000...... ; 


Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 
ANTA....... NADSA....... NCP SAA 
PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Amount 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Communication Arts Group 


SUMMER WORKSHOP COURSES 
THEATRE 
MOTION PICTURES 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


Offered by the School of Education 
At the Washington Square Center 


Workshop in 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
(June 23-Aug. 1) 


Workshop in 


DOCUMENTARY, EDUCATIONAL 


AND TELEVISION FILM PRODUCTION 
(July 28-Sept. 5) 


Workshop in 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE: 
COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL PRODUCTION 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE AND CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
(July 1-Aug. 8) 


Offered by the School of Education 
At the New York Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Central Park 


Workshop in 


SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE PRODUCTION 
(June 16-Aug. 9) 


At University Heights Campus 
Workshop and Seminars in 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
(June 30-Aug. 16) 
Professional leaders and guest professors will augment the Uni- 


versity staff in all courses. Registration in each workshop is strictly 
limited. 


For information (Academic credit, costs, etc.) write to: 
Communication Arts Group, New York University 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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DR ARTS 


m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.) M.A.; M.F.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 

BOIRECTING 

SACTING 

@STAGE DESIGN 

BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


Publishers 
FULL-LENGTH PLAYS: 


Abe Lincoln-New Salem Days Gils of the Dram 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Alice in Wonderland 
Beauty and the Beast 
Cricket on the Hearth 
Davy Crockett 
Greensleeves’ Magic 
Hansel and Gretel 

King of the Golden River 
Lincoln’s Secret Messenger 
Magic Horn of Charlemagne 
Nobody's Boy 

Radio Rescue 

Rama and the Tigers 

Red Shoes 

Rip Van Winkle 

Secret of Han Ho 

Sing Ho for a Prince! 


COACH HOUSE: PRESS 


A CHALLENGE 
To High School and College Groups: 
*< Children’s Plays that Capture the Audience! 


Snow Queen and the Goblin 
Snow-White and the 7 Dwarfs 
SHORTER PLAYS: 
Crying Princess and the Golden 
Goose 


Master Cat (or Puss in Boots) 
Mr. Bunch’s Toys 
Pagan Magic 
Pirates!! 
Rumpelstiltskin 
Witch’s Lullaby, The 
BIBLE THEATRE SERIES 
Children, The 
Little Shepherd, The 
Nativity, The 
THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
Essentials of Stage Pianning 
Playing Period Plays 
Puppet as an Actor 
Stage Lighting for Amateurs 


Write for FREE Illustrated Catalog 
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NEW AETA 
LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 


AETA now offers three life memberships: 
Life Membership 
Sustaining Life Membership 
Contributing Life Membership ........ 


Life Membership is open to any person and entitles him to all benefits 
and services of the Association for life 


Sustaining Life Membership is also open to any person and is designed 
for those individuals who wish to contribute more in order to 
make possible the continued services of AETA. This member- 
ship provides all benefits and services of the Association plus 
free registration at all conventions, free registration in the 
Contact Placement Service, and free bonus publications . $250.00 


Contributing Life Membership is also open to any person and is designed 
for those individuals who wish to contribute more in order to 
make possible an expansion of AETA services. This membership 
provides all the advantages of the Sustaining Life Mem- 
bership 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Make checks payable to 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 


Apply to 


AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 


Volume I (1949), set of 2 

Volume II (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume IV (1952), each set of 4 2.00 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), Volume VII (1955), each set of 4 4.00 
Volume I-Volume IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues 

Volume V-Volume VIII (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956), single issues 


DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre 
(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) 

3) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 .. 

4) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) 

5) Simon’s Directory of Theatrical Materials and Supplies (1956) .... 


PLAY LISTS: 

6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 
Use (In ETJ, Oct. 1949) 

7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom pro- 
duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 

8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for School 
Oct. 1950) 

TEACHING AIDS: 

9) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School 

10) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETJ, Dec. 1950) 

11) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 

12) 16 mm. Films for Use in the Teaching of Theatre (In pion Dec. 


50) 

13) Recordings for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ‘ETI, “Oct. 1949) 

14) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 
ETJ, May, 1954) 

HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) .. 

16) — Theatre History: A a Index (In ETJ, Dec. 
949) 

17) Transactions of the International “Conference on Theatre History, 
London, 1955 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 .... 

19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, ‘Theory, 


and Technique of Acting ......... 
20) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations with Limited Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) _.......... 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 
21) A nem of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
May, 1955) 
22) Children’s PS belly Past and Present (In ET], “March, 1955) 
23) Drama With & For Children: An Interpretation of Terms (In May, 


1956) 

24) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 

OTHERS: 

25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) 


26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education ...... 
(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the same publication) 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Non- 
Mem. Mem. 
$1.50 
3.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.25 2.00 
1.00 1.50 
75 1.00 
1.25 2.00 
2.00 2.50 
100 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
75 1.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.25 2.00 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.25 2.00 
1.50 2.00 
100 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.00 1.50 
1.25 2.00 
125 2.00 
125 200 
1.25 2.00 
1.25 2.00 
1.00 1.50 
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Attention: 
Playwrights and Teachers of Playwriting 


The following publications are now available: 


Members 
1) MEANING AND SCOPE OF PLAYWRITING STUDY 
by John Gassner; CARL ZUCKMAYER—GERMAN PLAY- 
WRIGHT IN AMERICA, bv Ian C. Loram; JOHN 
BROUGHAM AS PLAYWRIGHT, by David Hawes (All 
in the ETJ, Oct. 1957) . eo 
Walker, (ETJ, 


2) MARK TWAIN, PLAYWRIGHT, by Phil 
Oct: 1956): =... }.50 
3) THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEANS AND ENDS 


THE PLAYWRIGHT, by John T. Dugan (ETJ, 


1955) . 


FOR 
Dec. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHEKOV’S DRAMATURGY, by 

Robert W. Corrigan (ETJ, May 1955) ..... 1.50 
5) DEVELOPING THE TELEVISION PLAYWRIGHT, by 

A. William Blum (ETJ, March 1955) . 1.50 
6) THE DRAMATIC STRUCTURE OF SCHOUBERG'S 

ERWARTUNG, by Wallace Dace (ETJ. Dec. 1953) 
7) CORWIN’S STEPCHILD: THE PLIGHT OF THE 

SCRIPT-WRITERS, by David R. Mackey (ETJ, Oct. 1953) 1.50 
8) SOME NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF PLAY ANAL- 

YSIS, by Kenneth Macgowan (ETJ, March 1953) - 1.50 
9) THE CONCEPT OF PROSE TRAGEDY IN AMERICA, 

by A. Wilber Stevens; THE PLACE OF THE PLAY- 

WRIGHT IN COLLEGE FILM-MAKING, by George 

Savage (Both in ETJ, Dec. 1952) 1.00 
10) THE PLAYWRIGHT HIS OWN DIRECTOR, by Ronald 

Mitchell (ETJ, Oct. 1952) .. 1.00 
11) THE EDUCATION OF THE PLAYWRIGHT, bv Herbert 

Blau (ETJ), March 1952) 2 1.00 
12) INVENTION IN PLAYWRITING, by Arthur Wilmurt; 

CREATIVE PLAYWRITING, by John Gassner (Both in 

ETJ, Oct. 1951) 1.00 
13) THE VITAL PRINCIPLE IN PLAYWRITING, by 

Kenneth Macgowan (ETJ, May 1951) ; 1.00 
14) IBSEN AS PSYCHOANATOMIST, bv Alan R. Thompson; 

TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 

A FIRST PLAY, by E. P. Conkle (Both in ETJ. March 1951) .. 1.00 


Mem. 


1.50 


Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 

306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 


Non- 
2.00 
| 1.50 2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
|| 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


in the 


School of the Arts 


M.A. in Theatre Arts 


Classes in directing, acting, design, technical theatre, play- 
writing, arena theatre, dramatic movement. 


For information on admission and assistantships write to: 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
Walter H. Walters, head of department 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


First year in its 
New, Air-Conditioned Theatre 


SUMMER THEATRE ‘58 


offering college credit 


Auditions: April 12, 26, May 10 


Apply for Scholarships, Assistantships 
for Fall ’58 before April 15. 


SAN JOSE 
STATE COLLEGE 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
RADIO and TELEVISION 
SPEECH 


A.B. Degree 
M.A. Degree 
Teaching Credentials 


For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
Head, Department of Speech and 
Drama, San Jose State College, San 
Jose 14, California. 


| 
Vpriversity 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKS 


Acting: The First Six Lessons by Richard Boleslavsky .........02....2....-.--.-csscseseseesereees 
An Actor Prepares by Constantin Stanislavski 

The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael Redgrave 
Buuame a by Constantin Stanislavsks 
Chester Mystery Plays edited by M. Hussey 


The Craft of Comedy by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard, 
Augmented edition 


Dark of the Moon, a play by Howard Richardson & William Berney 
Design for Movement by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama by David Pethybridge 
The Dramatic Imagination by Robert Ecmond Jones ... 
Five Tragedies of Sex by Wedekind, translated by Fawcett & Senate 
A Guide to Theatre Reading by Myers & Stallings, Paper 
Like Stars Appearing, a play by The Earl of Bessborough 
Michael Redgrave: Actor by Richard Findlater .. Aaron 
My Life in Art by Constantin Stanislavski. iaiseiaa. 
The Negro in the American Theatre by Edith J. R. Isaacs ................. 
On the Art of the Theatre by Gordon Craig .. Le Srcit 
Organizing a Community Theatre, edited by Siniial Selden 
The Player’s a bibliography 
Supplement I . 
Supplement 11 
Supplement III 
The Seagull Produced by Staaten 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1954-1956 
Bernard Shaw's Letters to Granville Baker edited by C. B. Purdom 
The Shaw-Terry Letters. Illustrated . 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford a J. pom er Wil ilson 
T. C. Worsley. Illustrated 


Stage Design Throughout the World Since 1935 edited by Rene Hainaux in 
collaboration with the International Theatre Institute 


Stages of the World (Theatre Arts Prints) Aline Bernstein 

Talking of Shakespeare edited by John Garrett 

Tamburlaine the Great by Marlowe, edited by Tyrone Guthrie 

The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years by Walter Prichard Eaton 

Theatre 1954-55 by Ivor Brown 

Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel E. Rubin & Leland Watson 2.000000... 
Triptych, three medieval plays by The Earl of Bessborough 


ty 


oO 


Write for descriptive catalog 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKS 


333 Sixth Avenue New York 14, N. Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 


= 7 
4.75 
5.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.50 
4.00 
375 
4.75 


America’s Outstanding Tent Theatre 


Offering an Outstanding Program of Practi- 
cal Job Training for the Rapidly Expanding 
Musical Field. 

Is Now Considering Applications for the 


Summer of 1958 for 
TWELVE GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in the Graduate School of Drama of Western Keserve 
University and $25 a week. @ Regular classes and seminars covering all phases of musical tent 
operation with outstanding guest lecturers from every field of theatre,.** @ Practical experience, 
rotating through every department with opportunity to specialize in stage management, costumes, 
properties, direction, box office, publicity and promotion, business management, designing, light- 
ing, technical direction. @ Open to graduate students, seniors and exceptionally qualified juniors. 
Applicants must meet the entrance requirements of Western Reserve University. 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 

@ Practical experience assisting in all departments of the theatre. @ Advanced apprentices are 
permitted to audit the Fellowship classes and seminars. @ Open to qualified undergraduates and 
high school seniors at least 18 years of age. 

During the 1957 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in from one to four 
of our productions, which included “‘The Pajama Game,” “Tosca,” “South Pacific,” “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” “Can-Can,” “Song of Norway,” “Sitk Stockings,” and “Damn Yankees.” 

**Our roster of eminent guest lecturers for the 1957 seminars included: Mary Ellen Moylan, 
prima ballerina, Metropolitan Opera; Beverly Sills, prima donna, New York City Opera; Michael 
Pollock, artistic administrator, New York City Opera; Nat Debin, N. Y. theatrical agent, partner 
in Lenny-Debin, Inc., representing five music tents, Bucks County Playhouse and Coconut Grove 
Playhouse; Robert H. Bishop, III, president of Musicarnival and secretary of Musical Arena The- 
atre Association; Mary Morris, distinguished actress and director in Carnegie Tech drama depart- 
ment; Bess Kimberly, assistant head of drama at Carnegie Tech; William Powell, lighting expert, 
assistant technical director for Musicarnival and technical consultant for Dramaturgy, Inc.; 
Martha Handley, Musicarnival production stage manager for three seasons and now stage manager 
for “Fair Game”. John L. Price, Jr., vice-president and producer of Musicarnival; Boris Kogan, 
musical director; James R. Nygren, choreographer; and all other Musicarnival department heads. 

Musicarnival is interested in determining whether there is a demand for a similar school in 
conjunction with its new winter operation, the Palm Beach Musicarnival in Florida, opening Jan. 
17, 1958. For information write to: 


Lawrence Vincent, Director, Musicarnival School, Cleveland 22, Ohio 


*See LIFE, Aug. 2, 1954, and TIMF, July 8, 1957. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE | School of ies 
Winter Park, Florida «UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


DEPARTMENT OF 


% Complete curriculum in field of 

THEATRE ARTS ; drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
4-year liberal arts program leading degrees 

to the B.A. in Theatre % Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 


% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 


TWO THEATRES Theatres operating every week of 


ANNIE RUSSELL THEATRE the year : 

1957-58 subscription season of | % Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
American “Classics” versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 


Born Yesterday Creative Dramatics 
Our Town | +e Marionette productions, radio and 
Death of A Salesman television programs 
The Medium and The Telephone % Staff of eighteen including John 
bert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
FRED STONE oth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
LABORATORY THEATRE Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Electra (arena production) Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Teach Me How to Cry Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 
and Two Freshman productions % Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE— | ing and experience in the theatre 
to $2000 
For further information, address 


atre, Rollins College, Winter Park, _ School of Drama, University of 


Florida. Washington, Seattle 5 


Tueatre Stupio of New Yorn, inc. 


353 West 48 St. PL. 7-5830 
PL. 7-5617 


ANNOUNCES 


AN INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE IN 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TECHNIQUES 


Acting — Teaching — Directing 
FOR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE FACULTY 
AND COMMUNITY THEATRE DIRECTORS 


% CLASS AND WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
% LECTURES WITH PROMINENT 
DIRECTORS, AUTHORS, AND ACTORS 
*% BROADWAY PLAY REHEARSALS 


July 1st — Limited Group — Six Weeks 


FACULTY 


CURT CONWAY—Director, National Co., “Middle of the Night”; Group Theatre; 
CBS TV Director; recently on Broadway in “Bus Stop,” “A View from the 
Bridge,” “The Troublemakers.” 

LONNY CHAPMAN—Director, National Co., “Career”; Member Actors’ Studio; 
films include “East of Eden,” “Young at Heart,” “Baby Doll”; on Broadway in 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Travelling Lady.” 

DAVID PRESSMAN—Head of Theatre, Boston U.; CBS-TV Director; Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse Faculty; Teacher, Actors’ Studio; Director City Center Opera 
Season. 


GUEST DIRECTORS INCLUDE 


JOSEPH ANTHONY—Director of “The Lark,” “Clearing in the Woods,” “The 
Rainmaker,” “Winesburg, Ohio.” 

PADDY CHAYEFSKY—Author of “Marty,” “The Bachelor Party,” “The God- 
dess,” “Middle of the Night.” 

ALAN SCHNEIDER—Director of “Miss Lonelyhearts,” “Omnibus,” Samuel 
Beckett’s “Endgame.” 

VINCENT DONEHUE—TV Director, Director of this season’s “Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 

HORTON FOOTE—Author of “The Chase,” “A Trip to Bountiful.” 

HOWARD DA SILVA—Actor and Director of “The World of Sholom Aleichem.” 


—REGISTRATION BEGINS MARCH |] — 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Popular Stories 


Fairy Tales 

Aladdin 

Ali Baba 

Alice in Wonderland 

Cinderella 

Elves and the Shoemaker 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

The Land of the Dragon 

Little Red Riding Hood 

The Plain Princess 

Princess and the 
Swineherd 

The Puppet Prince 

Rapunzel and the Witch 

Rumpelstiltskin 

Simple Simon 

The Sleeping Beauty 

The Three Bears 

The Wonderful Tang 

The Wizard of Oz 


Hansel and Gretel 
Heidi 

Huckleberry Finn 
Little Women 

The Nuremberg Stove 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 

Tom Sawyer 

Treasure Island 


Modern Plays 


Crazy Cricket Farm 

The Ghost of Mr. Penny 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins 

Mystery at the Old Fort 

The Panda and the Spy 

The Chinatown 
Detective 


75c per copy 


And Others. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


Meet Modern Stagecraft Demands 64 «scng 


THE NEW IMPROVED STAGE SCREW AND PLUG 
Developed to Eliminate the Destruction of Stage Floors 


PROVIDES UNLIMITED USE 


IN THE SAME SPOT. 


THREADED 
VISE-TYPE FIVE TIMES HOLDING PCWER 
STAGE PLUG OF OLD MODELS. 
No. 2255 
(FITS 9/16” HOLE) 


No. 2250 STAGE SCREW 
Fits Snugly into Plug 2255 
Used Where Speed is Essential Manvfacturers Representative 
CHARLES HESS COMPANY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 56 
THEATRICAL HARDWARE 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES 


MUTUAL HARDWARE CORP. 
Nation Wide Distributors * Theatrical Haordwore 
"141 WEST 53rd STREET (DEPT. X) NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
: COlumbus 5-1640 


DISTRIBUTORS 
J. R. CLANCY CO. 
AM. STAGE & EQUIP. CO. 
DARNELL LTD. 
STANLEY WORKS 
AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 


SERVING 
NBC-TV STUDIOS 
ABC-TV STUDIOS 
CBS-TV STUDIOS 


DUMONT LABORATORIES ee 
1617 
SHUBERT THEATERS Stanley Ave 5 Alamande Or AND OTHERS 
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SPOKEN 
ARTS e ee presented by Arthur Luce Klein, Ph.D. 


Special AETA Offer: 1 record FREE with each 2 you purchase 
a planned . .. co-ordinated . . . comprehensive survey of the spoken arts 


Thomas Lask, in THE NEW YORK TIMES says: ... “seems to be doing in a more com- 
prehensive manner what most other companies have done only sporadically .. . certainly 
vaniod and provocative enough .. . can be enjoyed in the quiet of the living room, but 
it eccurred to this listener that they would fit in nicely in discussion groups, classrooms, 
forums and the like 

Edward Tatnall Canby, 4 “if this is a sample I am enthusiastic... 
the real thing and tops of. bind” 

Irving Kolodin in THE SUNDAY REVIEW says: ... “thanks should be in order for the 
recording venture called “SPOKEN ARTS’... a special place of honor as well as dis- 
tinction . . . intimate, beautifully focused sound.’ 

John M. Conly, in HIGH FIDELITY says: ... “unalloyed delights” 


DISTINGUISHED PLAYWRIGHTS SERIES 

704 ARTHUR MILLER: The Pulitzer prize winner in a provocative discussion of attitudes 
towards character portrayal, with readings from his “Death of a Salesian” and “The 
Crucible.” 
JOHN van DRUTEN: Brooks Atkinson described the late Mrs. van Druten as a play- 
wright of “amusing and touching plays written lightly and expertly and cherished 
for their beguiling style.’ Here he discusses his own views on “The Art of Play- 
writing’ and illustrates them by readings from his “The Voice of the Turtle,” “The 
Cruid Circle,” “I Am a Camera,” and “I’ve Got Sixpence.” 
PAUL GREEN: After an illuminating discussion of folk and symbolic drama, this 
great playwright reads from his moving plays, “In Abraham’s Bosom” and ‘Roll Sweet 
Chariot.” 
MOSS HART: In describing “My First Glimpse of Broadway” and reading from his 
“Autobiography” Moss Hart tells you of his impressions of theatre. He also reads 
favorite selections from “The Man Who Came to Dinner” and “Lady in the Dark.” 


DISTINGUISHED COMPOSERS SERIES 

717 MARC BLITZSTEIN: “The Cradle Will Rock,” “No For An Answer,” “Regina.” Marc 
Blitzstein tells you how his theatre compositions were born not only in their author's 
mind but how they were born to the stage. This is fascinating theatre history told 
with Mr. Blitzstein’s customary brio and warmth, Songs from the works are sung by 
Brenda Lewis, Roddy McDowell, Joshua Shelley, Evelyn Lear, Alvin Epstein, George 
Giaynes, Jane Connell. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF VERSE ...INFORMAL HOUR... 

DISTINGUISHED TEACHERS ...GREAT ARTISTS SERIES: 

701 Treasury of German Verse . . . anthology of 38 poems read by director-actor Henry 
Schnitzler. Brochure with German and English texts. 

702 Professor Preston Slosson discusses “Our Heritage of History” and “The Uses of 
History.’ 

703 Dr, Frank C. Baxter wittily explains “The Nature of Poetry.’ 

7 S. J. Perelman reads such stories as “And Thou Beside Me, Getic in the Wilder- 
ness.” 

7 Treasury of Irish Verse read by Padraic Colum. 

707 Siobhan McKenna reads Yeats, Joyce, Stephens and other lyrics. 

710 Treasury of John Betjeman, Their wit and sharp observation all delight the listener 
Treasury of French Verse. Jean Vilar. actor-director of famous T.N.P. reads poems 
ranging from Charles d’Orleans to Apollinaire. French-English texts. 

Treasury of Catholic Verse. Chesterton, Belloc, Thompson. Introductory remarks by 
tev. Gilbert V. Hartke, 
Professor Jacques Barzun provides a stimulating experience discussing “The Care and 
Feeding of the Mind.” 
Dr. Robert M. Hutchins brilliantly discusses “The Promise of Education.” 
Treasury of French Drama: Scenes from Moliere. Marivaux. Beaumarchais and Musset 
interpreted by Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud. Text included. 
J. B. Priestley reads 15 essays such as “Smoking in a Hot Bath.” “School Report.” et 
Siobhan McKenna reads “Irish Folk and Fairy Tales.” 
Erskine Caldwell reads four of his most colorful short stories. 
J. Frank Dobie, the master of southwestern folklore tells four of his tales. 
Paul Rogers of the Old Vic in soliloquies from “Romeo and Juliet’? (Mereutio). * 
ard II” (John of Gaunt), “Macbeth.” “Henry IV” (Falstaff) ete. 
Frank Pettingell presents Oscar Wilde: his witticisms. scene from trial, stories. 
Dorothy Parker reads her bitter-sweet poems and her story “Horsie.” 
Frank Pettingell gives a vivid presentation of “A Christmas Carol.” 
Anthony Quayle the actor-director of Stratford-on-Avon reads Shakespeare's Sonnets 
and other Elizabethan Lyrics. 

---+------ ---------- MAIL THIS COUPON 

SPOKEN ARTS SALES CORPORATION 

95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, New York 

Please send me the Spoken Arts Records I have checked. I understand that, as a member 

of AETA, I am entitled to one free record with each two I purchase at $5.95 each (add We 

postage and handling for each 8 records.) 


Sts 
Check or M. O. enclosed Send €.0.D. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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“The greatest thing about this extraordinary book seems to me its 
bringing alive the man, his thoughts and his achievements.” 
—May Davenport Seymour, Museum of the City of New York 


THE THEATRE OF ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Edited and with a chronology of all Jones’s projects and productions 
by Ralph Pendleton, with contributions by John Mason Brown, Mary 
Furber, Kenneth Macgowan, Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, Lee , 
Simonson, and Stark Young. 51 full-page plates, all superbly re- 
produced from Jones's originals. 11x 814, boxed, $12.50 


“This is one of the finest books on the theatre that has been published 


in the past decade.” 
—Dr. William Van Lennep, Curator, Harvard Theatre Collection 


“No theatre lover should be without this book.”-—-Lawrence Langner 
A limited special edition containing three 


hand-colored plates and three loose plates for 
framing is available at $25. 


At your bookseller or the 


NU Wesleyan University Press, Box 360, Middletown, Conn. ~ 


READY-T0-USE 


FOR THEATRICAL PRESENTATIONS 


Four thousand college theatres, community theatres 
and other groups use these materials each yvear. On 
over 300 plays there are available Publicity Packages 
(ready-to-use, professionally-written press releases) 
posters as illustrated here in two colors (11” x 14”, 14” 
x 22”, and billboard sheets 41” x 56”): also two-color 
illustrated posteards, heralds (throwaways) and _ il- 
lustrated advertising mats—that SELL THE PLAY TO 
THE AUDIENCE. save time, save money and give an 
air of real showmanship. 


NEW! STOCK DESIGN POSTERS ON ANY PLAY! 


In addition to our custom-designed posters (like those shown for “Holiday for 
Lovers”) we also print posters in plain type in black ink, with a handsome stock 
design of a theatrical mask and flowing draperies in red ink, on 11” x 14” cardboard. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 36, w. v. 
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One of the finest 
plays of this 
century, now 
published in 

a special, 
simplified acting 
edition. 
Oy JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT E. LEE 


This new edition shows how the play can be s on one level, in a 
single unit set. Diagrams give ali the mechanics of this uncomplicated stag- 
a Suggestions also included for arena style production. 
anks to this new edition, INHERIT THE WIND is an ideal play for 
every kind of group, even those with the smallest stages and a minimum of 
equipment. 
This acting edition, just published, sells for $1.25 a copy. 
The cast calls for 6 women, 21 men, 1 girl, 2 boys, and extras. 
Many of the parts can be doubled. 


No description is necessary of this famous play by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. 
Here are just a few of the opinions of critics across the country: 
“Magnificently written . ... one of the most exciting dramas of the last decade”—John 
Chapman, N. Y. News. 
“A tidal wave of a drama . . . the town has a hit that is distinguished and challenging. 
More than any other play in memory based on history and aiming at a contemporary 
parallel, INHERIT THE WIND makes its points immediately applicable. A triumphant 
production”-—William Hawkins, N. Y. World-Telegream and Sun. 
“A new play of power, humanity and universal truth. For an ‘ideas’ play, INHERIT 
THE WIND is atgued in remarkably human terms. . . . Messrs. Lawrence and Lee suc- 
ceed where Messrs. Shaw and Ibsen often faltered at the same thing’—John Rosenfield, 
Dallas Morning News. 
“Brilliant . . . a colorful, picturesque and absorbingly exciting essay in dramatic Ameri- 
cana... .A stirring show. . . . As exciting and absorbing a show as we have been privi- 
ledged to see in recent seasons. . . ."—-Richard Watts, N. Y. Post. 
“Powerful, searching, unforgettable’—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune. 
“A masterpiece. This is the test: to see a play once, twice, three times. And each time 
to leave the theater as deeply moved, as enlightened, as lifted up, as magnificently en- 
tertained. And as convinced that it is one of the truly great American dramas of this 
century.”"——Norman Nadel, Columbus, Ohio Citizen. 
“Fine plays have come and gone. Fine shows will take over the boards in the future. 
Among all of these past and future dramas, INHERIT THE WIND will stand shoulders 
above the crowd for a long time to come. Playwrights Lawrence and Lee have created 
a drama dramatically powerful and bewitchingly entertaining.”"—-Hortense Morton, 
San Francisco Examiner, 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2--4-5, 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 


April 17-18-19, 19 
Hotel, New York City 


American Speech and Hearing Association 
November 17-18-19, 1958 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


December 28-29-30, 1958 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


Speech Association of America 
December 29-30-31, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


Central States Speech Association 


April 3-4, 1959 


> 
-~ 


